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PREFACE. 


In addition to what is stated in the “ Introductory 
Chapter,” I may be permitted to mention, that my 
original purpose was to have had the following 
lectures reported for the exclusive use of my young 
auditors. Finding, however, that to print them for 
private circulation would involve considerable ex- 
pense, I arranged with the editor of the Christian 
World newspaper for their appearance in his jour- 
nal. The object I had in view was thus sufficiently 
secured, while my audience was greatly enlarged. 
I spoke from the pulpit to a comparatively small 
number: I spoke from the press to the readers of 
a weekly issue of 70,000 copies. 

So far as I have been “a maker of books,” I can 
truly say, that such has ever been my reverence for 
my vocation, and my respect for. my readers, that I 
have never deliberately published anything on which 
I had not bestowed patient and conscientious labour. 
The idea of “speaking a book” has always appeared 
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to me absurd and presumptuous, Hence, it is with 
rather mingled feelings that I venture to send forth 
this work, put together as it has been. In justice to 
myself, therefore, I think it right to say, that when 
the expressed wish of some of my hearers and readers 
led me to consent to their having the lectures in the 
form of a book, I took great pains in going over the 
shorthand writer’s reports, that the conversational 
utterance might, if possible, be made less unworthy 
of the eye. Still, the original character of the spoken 
lecture could not be changed; nor did I wish to 
change it. I am willing to hope, however, that 
though the style of address is somewhat free, there 
will not be anything met with to give serious offence. 
It is even possible that the way in which the story is 
told may impart to it an air of realness which, to 
some at least, may be of use, by bringing it into 
closer and more familiar contact with their own ob- 
servation and experience of life. 

While the work was in progress, I had the idea 
that there was a place vacant which it might ap- 
propriately fill. It had long seemed to me that, 
for young readers, an introduction was wanted to 
the large works of Mr Lewin, and Conybeare and 
Howson. This want it was my wish to supply. It 
was not till within a day or two of my writing these 
lines, that I became aware of this very thing having 
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been done in a volume entitled, “The Footsteps of 
St Paul.” Had I been acquainted with it sooner, I 
might have hesitated about proceeding to publica- 
tion, my purpose having been anticipated. Still, 
there is a marked difference between the work re- 
ferred to and this. The author of “‘ The Footsteps” 
enters very fully into descriptions of places, gives 
pictures of local scenery, and recalls historical and 
other recollections; so that, for those who cannot have 
access to larger works, his may prove a useful and 
valuable substitute for them. This book is not that. 
It is intended to prompt to and prepare for the read- 
ing of the larger works already named, and that only. 
It is strictly an outline of the life of St Paul, and z¢ 
is nothing more. For everything else, I send my 
readers to Lewin, and Conybeare and Howson, only 
advising them—that they may enjoy the rich abund- 
ance the more—to master the story first, as looked at 
by itself, apart from all extraneous surroundings. 
The work is not controversial, though of course it 
could not but be, that, now and then, something must 
be said on disputed points expressive or indicative of 
personal opinion. I trust, however, that I have gene- 
rally avoided the offensive tone of either antagonist or 
advocate. As I happen to think that something good 
may be seen everywhere, and that, while each is to be 
“ fully persuaded in his own mind,” none should pre- 
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tend that he has got hold of all that is right, and 
of nothing but what is right, I feel that there is a 
call on all of us for reciprocal forbearance and mu- 
tual charity. Even where I may have spoken most 
strongly, I shall have failed in my uniform intention 
and purpose, if the ultimate impression left by my 
words is not accordant with and promotive of these. 
In the lectures as reported, the references were given 
without numerals in the text marking the particu- 
lar passage to which each applied. This, however, 
is now done. They are not put to every scriptural 
quotation, but only where authority was required for 
such statements of fact, or such allusions to persons 
and incidents, as belong to the substance of the nar- 
tative. I wish to encourage the young to pursue a 
scriptural study, and to help them in doing so. I 
hope, therefore, that they will allow me to advise 
them not to neglect turning to the references in their 
New Testaments,—a thing which I fear is very seldom 
done. An additional recommendation would be, that 
they should first read each section right through, and 
then afterwards study the details, It is not easy to 
avoid mistakes in any large number of scripture re- 
ferences ; I can only hope they may here be found to 
be few. By what has now been said, I neither wish 
to give importance to this small effort, nor to offer 
advice to those who, from their familiarity with scrip- 
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ture, can recall the words or substance of any indi- 
cated text without turning to it. The lectures, it 
will be remembered, were addressed to a particular 
class,—for the use of such they are now issued,—and 
to them, therefore, I may be permitted to speak. As, 
however, even by many good people of advanced life, 
the Bible is a book more valued than read, there 
may be some who cannot be reckoned among young 
readers who would be none the worse for such an 
exercise as that recommended. 

It is impossible to avoid feeling that any work on 
St Paul may be thought superfluous, after the atten- 
tion which has been given, of late years, and by many 
writers, to his life and character. Nothing new can 
be said, after so many have spoken ; nothing better, 
since they have spoken so well. I have reason to be- 
lieve, that several interesting and valuable papers on 
scenes and incidents in the life of the apostle have 
lately appeared in different periodicals, which papers 
have not come under my notice. I can only hope that, 
as every man has his own way of putting things, and 
every author his own circle of readers, this work, 
however uncalled for by the general public, may be 
allowed to breathe its little day, and to tell its story 
to those who may be willing to listen. 

TT. Bs 


Upper Ciapton, Lonpon, 
December 11, 1865. 
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PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS. 


LxEctureE I. 


“Tn nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles,”— 
2 Cor. xii. 11. 


Axour fifteen years ago, I delivered two or three 
lectures upon the Life of St Paul, in connexion with 
a Young Men’s Missionary Association then recently 
established. It was thought that it might not be 
amiss if those lectures were thrown into the form of 
a small book for the use of the young. There wag 
not, at that time, any life of St Paul to be had, except 
one or two that had been published many years, or 
such as were contained in the voluminous works of 
Lardner, Macknight, and others. I thought it might 
be of some little service to put the story into a modern 
form and in small compass. Just as I had given the 
intimation to do so, or immediately after, there ap- 
peared, or there were announced, three different lives 
of St Paul! One came out by Dr Biber—a small 
one; another came out in two thick octavo volumes, 
by Mr Lewin, a barrister ; and then there came Cony- 
beare and Howson’s great work, published in numbers, 
but which made when completed two volumes quarto. 
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In the presence of such masters and of such works, I 
gave up my intention, and thought no more about it. 
The outline, however, of the great subject, which I 
had previously drawn out, I used occasionally as the 
basis of a spoken lecture, which I have addressed to 
young men’s associations, both on this side of the 
world and on the other. I have never brought the 
subject before the young people of the families of 
this congregation, and so I propose to do itnow. I 
propose to do it rather more leisurely than I have 
frequently done; for, instead of doing it at once— 
instead of keeping you for three hours, which I have 
sometimes asked for, and have sometimes taken with- 
out asking,—bringing before you a mass of material 
that might burden the memory, and perplex rather 
than enlighten, I propose to take it up little by little, 
getting through the journey in easy stages. The 
road may seem, perhaps, by that means rather long ; 
but as no part of it will, at any one time, make a 
severe demand upon us, we may hope to arrive at 
the end without having had to undergo any great 
fatigue. 

T always like to have a distinct understanding be- 
tween myself and an audience, that we may know 
precisely what we are to aim at, so that there may be 
no disappointment on either side. To-night, then, 
I shall occupy myself entirely with preliminary state- 
ments—introductory and explanatory remarks. 

I wish to make a remark or two—first, as to the 
selection of the subject ; secondly, as to the sort of 
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lectures proposed to be given; thirdly, as to what you 
are to do with them ; and lastly, as to the good results 
that may be hoped for as the issue of our joint exercise 
—thought and labour on my part, followed by thought 
and labour on yours. 

First, With respect to THE CHOOSING OF THIS 
SUBJECT. 

The subject was suggested by one consideration, 
and that was strengthened and confirmed by two 
others. 

You are all aware that I have, for nearly the whole 
of this year, been utterly incapacitated for taking 
the whole of my duty. I could not add the evening 
service to the morning, and very often have had to 
give up both. Finding, within the last week or 
two—much to my own surprise—that I was really 
feeling better and stronger, I thought it might be 
well to try to take both services, at least for the 
winter. With respect to the evening, however, I 
thought I should like to take that on two condi- 
tions. First, to have a fixed course of thought, 
that the worry and waste of time occasioned by the 
choosing of texts and the selection of subjects might 
be got out of the way; and, second, that I might 
take something which, while it might possibly com- 
municate information to you, especially to the young, 
might yet not make a very large demand on myself 
—something, in fact, with which I was somewhat 
familiar. The life of St Paul at once presented itself 
as meeting these two conditions. It stretches before 
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us, and will bind us down to a fixed order of thought 
for some weeks; and though it will demand reading, 
looking afresh into particular points, and a great deal 
of attention and time on my part, yet, the matter 
having frequently been before me, I may hope to 
stand here and talk to you about things which I have 
not to explore for the first time, without any great 
demand on my partially recovered strength. You 
see I am perfectly candid with you. This was what 
suggested the subject. The reason may appear rather 
selfish, but, under the circumstances, I trust it is 
pardonable. 

The subject being thus suggested, the choice of it 
was confirmed and strengthened by two others. The 
first of these was, that having (as I have told you) 
gone into this subject, more or less, in other places, 
but never having brought it before you, the young 
people of this congregation, it seemed but fair that I 
should do so, if there was anything in it likely to in- 
terest and benefit you. Then the second idea, which 
was but an extension of the first, was this—that I 
thought it would be an advantage to you to have a 
channel, as it were, cut out for your thought and 
reading during the coming months, fixing your at- 
tention upon some one thing, directing your higher 
and your better reading during the approaching win- 
ter evenings. You know, everybody knows, that one 
of the great temptations of the present day is the 
constant appearance of really interesting works, and 
in a certain sense instructive too, within the domain 
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of light literature. Everybody reads them, more or 
less. Christian people openly talk about them. This 
light literature is finding its way everywhere; and 
well it may, seeing that some religious periodicals 
attract as much by their good stories as their good 
sermons. I do not say that this sort of reading is to 
be absolutely avoided. I only say it is a very bad 
thing for any one to give himself up to. It should 
be taken very sparingly as a solace and a refreshment; 
then, if the story be true to nature, and really illus- 
trates human character and Divine laws, it may be 
read as an extended parable, and be suggestive of 
valuable lessons. But it is no use denying that the 
most of the young, and many of the old too, only 
read such books for the excitement of the moment, 
without much thought of moral results. It struck me, 
then, that if I could induce you young people to enter 
on a course of useful reading, that should occupy 
you during the winter, and really add something to 
your knowledge, and not merely be productive of a 
passing pleasure, I should do you a service. By the 
hope of this, my original purpose was confirmed. 

Secondly, As TO THE SORT OF LECTURES PROPOSED 
T0 BE GIVEN. Consider that in three respects—as to 
matter, form, and time. 

As to the first. I propose that these lectures shall 
not be exhaustive, but suggestive; that they shall not 
be full, particular, minute, but something in outline. 
The object is not to say all that might be said, but to 
say enough to give you guidance, to stimulate your 
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curiosity, to excite your attention, to whet your appe- 
tite, and to set you to work for yourselves. A great 
many extraneous things that we shall often see, as we 
pass along, on the right hand and the left, will look 
very tempting. We might like to stop to look at and 
examine them. But we must not be detained by 
them. A great many curious questions may start 
up; but we shall not attempt elaborately to discuss 
them. As we go on, however, we shall try to tell you 
where the things that we pass over may be found fully 
described, and where you may see the pro and con of 
disputed or unsettled points, and we shall send you to 
examine these matters for yourselves. Valuable, ex- 
ceedingly valuable, as I think Conybeare and Howson’s 
great work is, I would not send a young person, in 
the first instance, to get the life of St Paul out of it. 
The fact is, there is far too much. There are discus- 
sions, dissertations, and descriptions, without end. 
Local scenery—mountains and rivers; political cir- 
cumstances, ancient literature, Jewish history, and a 
great many other things, are so crowded upon you as 
you pass along, that a young traveller gets lost at 
times, or so enjoys some pleasant resting-place, that 
when he is required to move forward, he has almost 
forgotten where he was! I would first, then, have 
you to go steadily along the road; keep your eye on 
the figure you see there ; make yourselves acquainted 
with the man ; get a full knowledge of all the facts 
respecting him ; don’t be diverted from the central 
study by: extraneous objects ; then, when you have 
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done this, you may go to such a large book as the one 
referred to, and expatiate upon those side-way scenes, 
which you will there find brilliantly lighted up ; be- 
cause they will not then detain you from that one 
thing which should be the first object of attention and 
pursuit. 

Then as to manner or form. I shall endeavour toe 
put the matter before you in the plainest possible way, 
in the most familiar and conversational style. I shall 
think that I am addressing pupils that need to begin 
at the beginning. I must be plain and elementary, 
and the more familiar the better. You know how 
differently the same man would put the very same 
subject if he had to treat of it before two different 
sorts of audiences. For instance, an astronomer or a 
geologist stating a matter of science before the Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society, and the same man stating 
the same thing to a company of working men. A 
lecture upon literature or art addressed to authors and 
artists, and the same thing, by the same man, ad- 
dressed to the members of a Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Society. Or a lecture upon the Bible, 
addressed to the students of a theological class in a 
university, and the same thing, by the same man, 
brought before the minds of a number of young men 
and maidens in a congregation like this. You see at 
once that there must be a great difference in the mode 
of presenting the same subject, in these different cir- 
cumstances, and to these different audiences. The 
great thing, in every case, is adaptation. You and I 
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can adapt ourselves to each other. Iam to talk, as 
it were, to my own family; and may, therefore, in a 
plain, familiar, conversational way, endeavour to set 
before you the results of some little reading and 
thought. 

And then as to time. Well, now, I should hke— 
only it will be, perhaps, sometimes, a vain hope and 
a vain effort—but I should like to keep within forty 
minutes or forty-five. I should like to try to make 
the lectures very brief for my own sake. This even- 
ing service, added to the morning exhaustion, is an 
experiment; and I should not like it to fail. I 
will, therefore, endeavour to be brief. Occasionally, 
if we find that the lecture is getting too long, we 
may stop abruptly, deferring what is left to a future 
time. 

The next thing is, WHAT ARE YOU TO DO WITH 
THESE LECTURES WHEN YOU GET THEM? In answer 
to that, I divide you into three classes, 

It is quite possible that:there may be some of you 
who are well acquainted with the subject already. 
You have read about it, thought over it, and have 
it pretty fully before your minds. 

Then there is a second class, directly the reverse 
of this. There may be some who know nothing 
about the subject; and who not only know nothing, 
but who have no disposition to set themselves to 
work to become intelligently acquainted with it, 
Such may attend this or any other course of lectures, 
but they will do so only for the excitement of the 
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half-hour—the impression of the moment—without 
the contemplation or purpose of anything further. 

Then there is another class that comes in between 
these two extremes. I hope this class is numerous. 
_A number of you may know something about the 
subject to be handled; it may be very little, but you 
desire to know more. Yow will come not merely to 
be subjected to passive impressions, but to mark, 
learn, remember, reflect ; you will come with a readi- 
ness and a willingness to accept any advice, and 
employ any means-that may be recommended, for 
the furtherance of your knowledge and the perfecting 
of your conceptions. 

Now, I have a word to say to each of these classes. 

Not only among the young, but among the elder 
people, and occasionally, perhaps, among strangers, 
there may be some who are fully acquainted with the 
subject. I can easily imagine a man coming in here 
far better informed upon it than I am, and who may 
feel that he is competent to teach me something. 
Admitted. Still I say that, in exact accordance with 
the experience of common life, those who are per- 
fectly familiar and fully eed with a subject 
may listen to a discourse upon it with pleasure and 
advantage. It is always interesting to the intelligent 
and the thoughtful to have the substance of their own 
reading reproduced and set before them by another 
mind. It is interesting to them to see how the 
thing with which they are familiar has fashioned 
itsclf to another intellect ; or to hear how this point, 
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or the other, upon which they were a long time in 
making up their opinions, shaped itself, and assumed 
form and fixedness in another’s thoughts. Hence, 
even with respect to those who may know a great 
deal more about our subject than I do, it does not 
follow that their listening to our familiar lectures 
will be altogether time thrown away. - 

With respect to those of you who imagine that you 
may come just for the pleasure and excitement of the 
hour, and who, perhaps, fancy, too, that you will get 
something in the form of knowledge—that you will 
be able to carry away, after all, something solid and 
substantial—to you let me say, do not deceive your- 
selves, It is a most fallacious thing to imagine that 
anything like solid information, anything like a 
minute knowledge of any subject, can be conveyed 
by or can be got from a popular lecture. The lecture 
is not to convey perfect knowledge ; it is to stimulate 
you to seek for it, and to acquire it for yourselves. 
There is a great difference between a sermon and a 
lecture like this. In a sermon addressed to the feel- 
ings and the conscience, addressed to the moral 
nature, we want immediate impression, we want to 
produce excitement ; though, even then, these are 
with a view to something farther—they are to lead 
to moral consideration and to serious thought. But 
in a lecture like this, we do not particularly want 
excitement; we do not aim at it; we are rather 
addressing the reason, the understanding ; we want 
to direct and guide you in the exercise and the de- 
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velopment of these faculties ; hence, it is not what is 
done at the moment, not what I can do for you, but 
what you are to do for yourselves afterwards, that 
will prove of any real or permanent advantage. 

As to those of you who belong to the better class, 
you who wish to study what will bring before you 
large portions of the Divine Word—who wish te 
be directed what to read and where to go for in- 
formation—I trust you will get that advantage, be 
incited to much thought, and be helped and guided 
in your private pursuit of knowledge in respect to a 
great scriptural subject. I will tell you what I 
think of doing for your benefit. I think of having 
what I say reported. It is out of the question for 
me to think of writing what I may wish to say. I 
could not undergo the physical labour it would re- 
quire. But I will have the lectures taken down, and 
then print them for your use—not to make a book 
for the public, but simply for you. The special 
reason for my doing so is this, I shall have to make 
statements based upon the authority of such-and-such 
texts, I shall have to refer, perhaps, in one lecture, 
to ten or a dozen different passages. These, when 
collected, orderly arranged, put together like pieces 
of mosaic, will give us the complete picture, which 
may be spread over the whole in its several parts. 
But, as I am standing here and talking to you, I 
cannot mention these particular texts. I cannot 
turn to chapter and verse, and read them all. I 
must give you the result of my examination of these 
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authorities, and then when I print the weekly lecture, 
I will put all these authorities down for you, and you 
must examine them for yourselves. I will not put 
down each appended to the particular statement to 
which it belongs; I shall put them all together at 
the end of each lecture, with the intiination that they 
have been referred to in it. It will be for you to 
collect the references, and to find out the particular 
part of the lecture to which each refers, 

And now, lastly, WHAT BENEFICIAL RESULTS MAY 
BE REASONABLY EXPECTED FROM THESE LECTURES ? 
We might mention several, but will confine ourselves 
to a few. 

First, I think there may be created a deeper interest 
in the New Testament itself. Religion has been made 
very gloomy by gloomy representations of it; and 
this, m the feeling of many, especially of the young, 
has been transferred to and associated with the book. 
The book repels, and consequently it is not approached 
with eagerness or affection. Then, the writings have 
been chopped up into little bits of verses and chapters, 
and hence, partly, has it come to pass that there is 
no habit among religious people of sitting down to 
read a whole book in the Bible continuously. Now, 
I cannot but hope that this course, which will lead 
you to do this, will lead you to. see the Scriptures in 
a new light, and to read them with a freshness that 
will give them a new interest, so that you may come 
to find, what is the simple truth, that the New Testa- 
ment, simply as a book, is one of the most interesting 
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books in the world. There are two ways of reading 
the Bible. You may read it devotionally, and you 
may read it intellectually. In the first case, I should 
say, take a little; take a psalm or a few verses; lay 
them upon your heart, draw out of them spiritual sus- 
tenance, devotional refreshment, and, in the strength 
of that, go forth to duty and work. But we must 
read the Bible not only with the heart, meditating 
upon small portions; we must also read it with the 
head, We must come to it with the understanding 
and the intellect. In a certain sense, you must read it 
as you would read another book. In that case, you 
must not content yourselves with a few verses, or half 
a chapter, or even a whole one: you must read at a 
sitting an entire epistle, or two or three, or a whole 
gospel, giving some time to the continuous employ- 
ment; reading right on; and trying to get the whole 
thing brought fully before your mind—the history or 
argument, as the case may be. In this course it will 
not be so much my object to get you to read the 
Bible devotionally, which I trust you do already, but 
rather to read it for enlarged information and exact 
knowledge. You may depend upon it, however, that 
if this be done in a proper spirit, it will prove auxi- 
liary to. what is spiritual and devotional, and react 
kindly and healthfully on the growth and develop- 
ment of the Divine life. 

Then I hope another advantage will result in this 
way : I trust there will be produced in some a deeper 
intellectual conviction of the Divine origin of Chris- 
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tianity. I expect that, and on many grounds. I 
think it will turn out, as the thing opens before you, 
that there is such a marvellous harmony between the 
different portions of the New Testament, or between 
the Acts and the Epistles, say,—between the life of 
St Paul, as sketched by the historian, and what we 
may call his “ literary remains”—that as you look at 
the two, you will feel sure, the more you look at them, 
that the history was not fabricated from the letters— 
ingenuity and skill weaving their scattered sugges- 
tions into a continuous story. And, on the other 
hand, that the letters were not suggested by the his- 
tory, and so written as to fall in with what had been 
previously recorded. I think that the more, and the 
more Closely, the thing is studied, the more the con- 
viction will be deepened, that the two things are 
separate and distinct—the history and the letters ; 
and then their marvellous harmony, brought out by 
remote and minute coincidences in things that never 
could have been thought of by either honest or dis- 
honest ingenuity, all this will strengthen the convic- 
tion that the documents are genuine, and, if so, that 
they are true; and being true, that the story they 
deal with is a fact, 

And then there is the character of the man we 
have to walk with now for some weeks, perhaps 
months, There is his character—honest, downright ; 
a man distinguished by common sense; a man made 
up, so to speak, of equal parts of religious feeling, 
moral integrity, and logical acuteness. When you 
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look at such a man, and have observed him, and got 
acquainted with him, you will feel that he was neither 
a brainless enthusiast who could mistake his subjec- 
tive feelings or intellectual conceptions for objective 
facts, nor a deliberate villain who could assert as true 
what he knew to be a lie. Results like these, I think, 
will follow from the thoughtful pursuit of the engage- 
ment before you. You will feel that you are in con- 
tact with realities, and that the whole thing must 
be contemplated, not as mythical, but as historical. 

I may mention, too, that every now and then there 
may be points and questions turning up which will 
bear upon modern controversies and modern forms of 
thought—points which I should not voluntarily choose 
to make the subject of a sermon, and yet, as they 
come before us, it may be worth our while to give 
them entertainment, and perhaps some benefit may 
result from their receiving a brief and passing notice. 

In the last place, is it too much to hope that some- 
thing better and higher may result than even all that 
has been mentioned? It is well to get knowledge; 
it is well to have the mind healthfully stimulated ; it 
is well to be intellectually convinced of Divine truth, 
its reality, importance, and heavenly origin ; but it is 
better to receive the moral impression of it on the 
heart, to have the conscience stimulated, the moral 
nature purified, our souls drawn to God in Christ, 
and our lives devoted loyally to the service of that 
Master whom the apostle, as we shall see, loved so 


auch and served so well. Is it too much to hope 
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that some of you through your interest in the man 
will get interested in his message ? that you will 
think of him, not only as a man of ability, but as a 
saint, God-like, Christ-like ? that you will bow to the 
truth which he was commissioned to convey, and that 
it may prove to you the power of God unto salvation P 
What a blessed thing it will be, if many of you, nay, 
if all of you young people were to be led to be decided 
for God; if your young life, in the freshness of its 
affections and in the vigour of its powers, was hence- 
forth to be devoted to the Divine service! At the 
end of our course, if Paul were to appear amongst 
us, only think what a grand thing it would be for 
him to have to say—‘ Brethren, I have not to wish 
for you what I had to wish for others when I stood 
before Agrippa; I have not to ask God that you may 
be like me. In looking upon you, | see that I have 
to thank God that you are like me; are not only 
‘almost,’ but ‘ altogether’ such as I was, and—with- 
out the bonds.” 

These are a few thoughts which it struck me it 
would be worth while to lay down as introductory. 
Next Sunday evening, if we are permitted to meet, 
I shall hope to enter upon the subject itself. In the 
- meantime I commend the effort, I commend myself, 
I commend you, to the blessing of Almighty God, 
and I pray that we may be benefited, not merely by 
our associated attention and thought, but also by our 


mutual prayers and intercessions for one another. 
Amen. : 
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Arter the good understanding which I hope was 
established between us last Sunday evening, and 
bearing in mind the observations which I then sub- 
mitted to you, I think we are now prepared to go 
directly to the proposed subject. I will, therefore, at 
once map out the journey which is before us, and 
introduce you to the first stage of it. 

The life of St Paul may be divided into different 
parts, less or more extended, according to the judg- 
ment or the ingenuity of individuals, or according as 
the speaker or writer wishes to be broad and general, 
or particular and minute. It will suit my purpose 
best to sketch a broad outline, and to fill it in, not so 
much with elaborate and perfect pictures, as with 
merely pencil or pen-and-ink sketches. I should 
divide, and I suggest to you to divide, the life of the 
_ Apostle Paul in this way :—First, The period between 
his birth and his coming before us historically at the 
death of Stephen; secondly, From the death of Stephen 
to his setting out on his first distant mission ; thirdly, 
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From his setting out on his first mission to lus appre- 
hension and imprisonment in Jerusalem, (which will 
include his three great recorded apostolic journeys, 
each of which will be a section under the general 
heading ;) fourthly, From his apprehension at Jeru- 
salem to the termination of his first imprisonment at 
Rome, (which will include what may be called his 
prison life) ; and then, lastly, From the conclusion of 
his first imprisonment at Rome to his martyrdom in 
the same city, (which, in my opinion, will include an 
unwritten journey, a journey of which we have no 
record in the Acts of the Apostles, but which it is 
necessary to admit in order to give force and 
significance to many passages in the apostolic let- 
ters. ) 

Such, then, is the division of Paul’s life which we 
propose. After we have gone through it, I further 
propose that we shall look at two other things, which 
are very interesting in themselves, and which, from 
the use that may be made of them, we should not 
altogether pass over. The first of these is the chro- 
nology of the New Testament, with especial reference 
to the various incidents in the life of St Paul; the 
second, the time when, and the places where, his 
different letters were written. I think that the 
right understanding of these two things may cast 
a good deal of lght upon the New Testament 
itself. 

Now, here are seven subjects to be successively 
taken up; and I am afraid that some of them will 
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require more lectures than one, because we wish in 
this course that every lecture should be short. As we 
omit the first Sunday evening of every month, the 
lectures, if they extend to ten or twelve, will occupy 
us at least three months; but I hope that, by God’s 
blessing, your interest may be kept up. Between the 
attention you must give to what is said, and the 
private reading which I trust will follow, the exercise 
may be prevented from becoming tiresome, and in the 
end be productive of good results. 

Let me enter now, then, at once upon the first 
chapter of the life of St Paul, namely, rrom unis 
BIRTH TO THE TIME WHEN HE COMES HISTORICALLY 
BEFORE US AT THE DEATH OF STEPHEN. 

And here let me remark that what I want to do is 
this: I want to teach you young people how to com- 
pose and put together, out of the New Testament, a 
lite of St Paul for yourselves. Whatever statements 
I make I wish to make upon authority—the authority 
of THE Boox.. But then, you will understand that 
there may be many things which cannot be stated on 
the authority of an historical record, like that of the 
Acts of the Apostles, but which may be as certainly 
historical as if they were. References and allusions 
in speeches or letters may bear on important facts, 
and from them we may learn, through the lips or the 
pen of the man himself, things which we may wish to 
know about him. In the Acts of the Apostles, for 
instance, St Paul’s name is never mentioned until he 
comes pefore us here at the death of Stephen. But I 
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want to go back to a period long before this, that -we 
may know something about him in the time interven- 
ing between his birth and now. To fill up the blank, 
we collect materials from other parts of the New 
Testament, and then, putting them together, get a ~ 
tolerably complete idea of the incidents and progress 
of those early years of the apostle’s life, respecting 
which the history, as such, is perfectly silent. 

Here let me advert to a distinction which it is well 
for you to keep in mind in relation to a subject like 
this. In trying to get at facts in the way referred to, 
it may be supposed that we must give way a great 
deal to conjecture—to conjecture, that is to say, in the 
sense of guess. I admit that there are some points 
which must be matter of conjecture in this sense— 
points about which some people will guess one thing, 
and some another. But I beg you to understand that 
there is not only such a thing as conjecture, but there 
is also necessary, legitimate, and logical inference. 
Incidental allusions may sometimes be such that we 
may infer from them, with respect to things not 
historically stated, what we cannot but receive as 
historically true. 

Now, let us begin by noticing some things with 
respect to Paul’s birth, childhood, boyhood, education, 
and early manhood, till we meet with him here. 

He was “aman of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia.” He 
was born there, and was not merely a resident, but 
anative.t Look at some map of the countries men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and you will find 
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Tarsus at the south-east of Asia Minor, above the 
north-east corner of the Mediterranean. Always 
have your map before you. Topography is one of the 
eyes through which history should be read. Chro- 
nology is the other. Clear ideas of time and place 
help to impress things indelibly on the memory. 
Paul came of a good family. He was “a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews ”—of pure, unmixed Hebrew descent.? 
He was of the tribe of Benjamin, the favourite son 
of the father of the patriarchs; the tribe from which 
was taken the first king, whose name, SAUL, was 
given to him at his circumcision,?, + which took place 
on the eighth day after his birth. It is well to come 
of a good stock. There is a great deal in blood as 
well as breeding. Traininy and culture are of vast 
advantage ; but much depends on the quality of the 
raw material. There are different stocks within 
the great human family circle to which all the dif- 
ferent nationalities belong; and you know very well 
that some of them are of a very inferior type as 
compared with others. You would rather be Nor- 
mans or Anglo-Saxons than Bosjesmen or Austra- 
lians. And not only so—not only is it well to be 
born of one of the highest sections of the race, gene- 
rally speaking, but it is well to be born of good 
immediate ancestors — ancestors distinguished for 
their virtue, purity, and godliness. There is a great 
difference between the moral condition in which 
human beings come into the world. ‘The seed of 
the adulterer and the whore” (to use scriptural 
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language)—the children of the polluted and the base 
—the miserable offspring of ignorance, brutality, 
vice, and crime —come into the world with a de- 
teriorated nature, with tendencies to what is bad 
far more inherently powerful than theirs who are 
born of God-fearing parents, of holy and virtuous 
men and women—persons who, because of their pure 
and unspotted lives, can give a good physical con- 
stitution to their children, and good moral instincts 
along with it. Paul then, we say, came of a good 
stock ; and that not only as to nation and tribe, but 
as to immediate parentage and near ancestry. He 
regarded it as a blessing ; he referred, at times, with 
becoming pride, not only to his being the son of a 
Pharisee, but to his having had “ancestors” who 
were distinguished for their religious faith, their 
purity, conscientiousness, and upright lives.5 

His father was not only distinguished as a Ji ew, 
but asaman. He was a Roman citizen, though we 
cannot tell how he acquired the honour. In conse- 
quence of his possessing it, however, Paul was free- 
born, 6,7 

Of Paul’s mother we can say nothing, as nothing 
is recorded ;—an expression in one of his letters being 
a stroke of Christian affection.8 On general principles, 
however, we have reason to think that she was a 
woman distinguished by strength of mind and good- 
ness of character. Depend upon it, men like St Paul 
are very seldom the offspring of vain, foolish, or 
weak-minded women, 
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We do not know whether Paul had any brothers, 
but we know that he had a sister, for a son of hers 
is mentioned in the Acts.? If there is a pure, elevated 
friendship in the world between man and woman, it 
must be that, I think, which may exist between a 
brother and sister, virtuous and intelligent. There 
might have been such between Paul and his sister. 

He was brought up carefully as to his religious 
culture, which might have been inferred from the 
mere fact of his father being a Pharisee; but we have 
it upon his own distinct statement. He was trained 
and taught according to the straitest sect of his 
religion.10 He received also a liberal education in 
other respects. Tarsus was a place distinguished for 
its learned universities arid its erudite and accom- 
plished professors. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether the apostle, as a boy, would be sent to get 
his Greek learning at a heathen school. The prob- 
ability is that his education was at first almost ex- 
_clusively Jewish and religious, conducted at home, 
or at some seminary connected with a synagogue. 
According to the habits of the time, he would, at 
five years of age, be initiated into the Scriptures, at 
ten into the traditionary law, and at thirteen would 
_be considered as competent to take his place as an 
instructed member of the Hebrew community. To- 
wards the close of this period, or immediately after, 
he was taught a trade. It was a saying among the 
Jews that “he who did not teach his son a trade 
taught him to be a thief.” In accordance with this, 
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boys whose parents were in good circumstances were 
instructed in some handicraft, as a resource against 
possible future vicissitude. Young Saul was taught 
to be a “tentmaker,” as we have it in our version.1!1 
You may be interested in the opinions and discus- 
sions about this, which you will meet with in your 
works of reference ; you will probably, however, come 
to think that the term used is most likely literally 
expressive of what was intended to be conveyed. 
Thus, then, I think, went on St Paul’s early culture 
and training at Tarsus. You can easily imagine, 
how, with that quick sensibility which is the associate 
of genius, his young heart, his fervent, throbbing 
soul, would sometimes be excited as he was reading 
the old stories of the Hebrew nation, and especially 
those connected with his own tribe; and you can 
imagine the eagerness with which he would listen to 
the pilgrims who went from Tarsus to Jerusalem at 
the great feasts, and came back again with their 
minds filled with what they had seen in the holy 
city, at the temple-worship, and in whatever was 
connected with the position and prospects of the 
favoured people. At a proper time he was sent to 
pursue his studies at Jerusalem. He was placed 
under one of the most accomplished and learned of 
the professors of the law—of course a Pharisec, He 
attended the classes taught by Gamaliel, one of the 
most celebrated of the Jewish rabbies—celebrated 
among the men of his own nation, and celebrated 
amongst ws, partly from the manner in which he is 
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brought into contact with the Christian faith in the 
earliest .years of the Church, and partly from the 
reflexed glory of his illustrious pupil. As a student 
the apostle was diligent, industrious, successful. He 
profited more than many of his equals.!2 He took 
his degrees, we may safely affirm, with distinguished 
honour. While he was a successful student, he was, 
as a man, pure, truthful, imnocent, conscientious. 
He was never one of your “ fast young men.” Never. 
He was always devout, earnest, upright. He rever- 
enced God, studied His law, and sought to be in 
practical harmony with it; hence he reverenced 
himself, respected his own nature, and so watched 
over “the temple of his body” that the Divine She- 
chinah might deign to dwell in it. 

The question may perhaps with propriety be en- 
tertained here, whether Paul ever saw Jesus in the 
flesh ? The answer which an individual would give 
to that would depend a great deal upon his conjec- 
tures as to the date of Paul’s birth—as to the time 
when he went to Jerusalem—the period he continued 
there—whether he remained there after finishing his 
studies, and so on. I cannot go into all these things. 
You can consult books, and adopt the theory which 
seems most probable to yourselves, I will give you, 
however, my impression—and that is, that Paul never 
did see Christ in the flesh. There are one or two pas- 
sages in his writings, I am well aware, which, at first 
sight, might seem to countenance an opposite conclu- 
sion, But when he says, “ Have I not seen theLord 2 
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that, I think, refers to the appearance of the Lord 
at his conversion.13 When he says, “ Yea, though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth 
know we him no more,” I think he is there express- 
ing the feeling and the consciousness of the whole 
Christian community, or rather of the fully instructed 
Hebrew portion of it. They had known “ Christ 
after the flesh”’—that is, as a Jew—a Messiah for 
their own nation; but they had now risen into a 
sublimer region of thought, and accepted the higher 
idea of Him as the Representative of humanity. I do 
not think that Paul was at Jerusalem during the 
time of the ministry of Jesus, for you may depend 
upon this, that if he had been there then, however 
the Pharisees, or any one else, might have endeavoured 
to restrain him, I believe he would have been impelled, 
from his natural earnestness and religious zeal, to get 
a sight of the wonder of the age. I do not think he 
was there. My idea is that, after finishing his studies 
at Jerusalem, he returned home, went back to Tarsus, 
and probably remained there for some years. 

The question may be asked, What was he doing 
during this period ? I could mention three things— 
one very probable, one certain, and one doubtful. I 
think it is very probable that he was improving him- 
self in Greek learning. After his established char- 
acter, after his perfect acquaintance with and study 
of the law, with his habits and principles fixed and 
determined, it might be felt that he could attend the 
university classes and mingle with heathen students 
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in away which might not have been safe when he was 
a mere youth. Gamaliel, under whom he studied, 
was a man devoted to Greek literature as well as to 
Hebrew law; he would no doubt breathe into his 
pupils something of his own spirit; Saul was just the 
sort of student to be influenced by this. Hence, when 
he went back to Tarsus, there is every probability 
that he would employ his leisure in increasing his 
acquaintance with heathen or secular learning. But 
there is another thing which I believe to be certain. 
That is, that he was passing through a deep and 
powerful religious experience. With his religious 
earnestness, his habits of inquiry and self-observation, 
he was searching into his own nature ; feeling the 
workings of the law upon his conscience ; looking at 
his ritualism, and his righteousness, and the things 
which were gain to him, and getting even then a sus- 
picion of their insufficiency. I think there are several 
intimations in his writings of things which must have 
taken place about this time ; terrible mental struggles, 
a fearful religious battle, involving a memorable ex- 
perience in respect to spiritual things.15 I think there 
are allusions, I say, to matters of this sort, which 
must have taken place previous to his conversion, 
and which, therefore, must be referred to the time in- 
tervening between the close of his course as a student 
of the law, and his being found at Jerusalem at the 
time of Stephen. 

A third thing which I think is very doubtful is 
this: he ts supposed by some to have married. The 
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way in which they arrive at this supposition is, 
on the hypothesis they assume, perfectly natural. 
They think that he was a member of the Sanhedrim. 
They infer that from his saying, in respect to many 
of the first Christian martyrs, that “ when they were 
condemned, he gave his voice against them.”16 They 
take that to mean his vote and action as a member of 
the Sanhedrim. Now, if he belonged to that body, 
he must have been married, because only those who 
were married and had families were admitted to it. 
This had been decided when the great council had 
in its hands the power of life and death. The Jew- 
ish people said—‘ The man who is unmarried; the 
man whese heart has never been softened, never puri- — 
fied and sublimed by that grand, regal affection which 
crowns and beautifies every other ; the man who has 
not had all the sympathies and all the resources of 
his nature called out and developed by the conjugal 
relation and honourable paternity—he may do very 
well to judge and to decide in matters of a pecuniary 
nature, in low secular business of that sort, but we 
will not intrust him with life and death, for such 
sacred judgments we will have men whose hearts have 
undergone that process by which their best and deep- 
est emotions have been stirred, and who, from their 
personal experience and household charities, will 
understand the greatness and value of human life, 
and all the tenderness which is thrown about it.” It 
was thus that they decided that to be a member of 
the Sanhedrim a man must be a husband and a father. 
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Hence, if Paul was a member of it, he must have been 
both. For myself, however, I do not think his lan- 
guage needs to be so taken as to involve the inference 
drawn from it. His words are not necessarily those 
of a member of the Sanhedrim. They may merely 
express the zeal and earnestness with which he took 
part in the persecution referred to. If, however, he 
had married, his wife must have died before he became 
an apostle, for it is manifest that he had no wife then,17 
He seems to write, however, upon certain topics much 
more like a celibate than a widower. The marriage 
question, then, in respect to St Paul, we dismiss as 
doubtful, and something more. 

We come now to the time when we meet with him 
at Jerusalem. He has returned thither, or, at any 
rate, he is there when he finds in the Acts historical 
mention. Now, you thoughtful young people must 
advance to this point through the consideration of 
other and previous matters to which I shall at once 
refer you. Read carefully the preceding chapters of 
this book, the Acts of the Apostles, and observe the 
two persecutions, the particulars of which are there 
mentioned , note their special characteristics, and 
mark the differences between them. The first perse- 
cution was carried on principally, if not exclusively, by 
the Sadducees,18,19 Now that arose, in a great mea- 
sure, from this circumstance, that at first the preach- 
ing of the apostles was mainly occupied with the 
assertion of the resurrection of Jesus, They pro- 


claimed this, and multitudes believed it, But such a 
3) 
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fact struck completely at the root of the Sadducean 
system of opinion. The Sadducees did not believe 
in the resurrection as a doctrine, and for the people 
to accept what the apostles affirmed, would, of course, 
undermine their creed and destroy their authority. 
This naturally exasperated them, and led them to 
attempt to repress by persecution the apostolic testi- 
mony. Now, the Pharisees did not care to interfere 
about this, because, so far as the fact of a resurrec- 
tion was admitted, even though they might not admit 
it themselves, it went to establish, in the minds of the 
people, the system of opinion which they professed 
and advocated. Hence the Pharisee could afford to 
be very candid, and, in the person of Gamaliel, he 
was exceedingly so. His celebrated speech hardly 
comes out, on rigid examination, so well as it looks 
at first sight. It is not that of an earnest man feel- 
ing the necessity for immediate personal inquiry to 
ascertain whether the ‘‘ work” were really of God or 
not. It was exceedingly politic, however, as tending 
to arrest the action of the Sadducees. That the two 
parties were capable of taking advantage of anything 
by which they could embarrass each other, may be 
gathered from an incident which will by and by come 
before us. 

After the first persecution, the Church not only 
kept rapidly increasing in numbers, but there gra- 
dually arose in it a development of doctrine. The 
facts of the resurrection and the Messiahship of Jesus, 
which were at first almost exclusively insisted upon, - 
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and which were mostly regarded in their immediate 
relations to the Jew as such, then began to be under- 
stood in their higher aspects towards the whole race, 
and to be seen to have issues which must ultimately 
give to the old Hebrew faith, as the religion of the 
world, a spiritual, comprehensive, and catholic char- 
acter, of which its first teachers were not fully aware, 
or could not immediately apprehend. God does 
nothing by sudden starts. The advanced light of a 
new dispensation always gains upon the old very gra- 
dually. The apostles themselves for a long time—a 
long time, I mean, subsequent to the Ascension and 
the Pentecost—were not possessed of, or not habitually 
influenced by, adequate conceptions of the extent and 
magnitude of what was intrusted to them. It is to 
me one of the greatest proofs of the divinity of our 
religion that its own teachers did not at first fully 
understand it. They were not up to it. They could 
not sympathise with its grand, all-embracing catho- 
licism. They did not understand its absolute uni- 
versality ; how it was meant for all men; meant for 
them at once, and that it was not necessary for Gen- 
tiles to become Jews in order to be Christians. It 
took years, and miracles, and discussion, and contro- 
versy to get these ideas into the minds of some of those 
who, in the Church at Jerusalem, “ seemed to be pil- 
lars”—ideas which to us are first principles, and are 
seen to be involved in the very substance and texture of 
the gospel message.20 It is obvious and manifest that 
a system of truth which these men could not compre- 
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hend—could not grasp when put into their hands— 
was not a thing which they had originated, or which 
they could have originated out of anything they had 
in themselves, Depend upon it men do not invent 
that which, in its essential properties, is too sublime 
for them to understand. The apostles themselves did 
not at first see the ultimate issues, the necessary con- 
sequences, of the central truth of their own system. 

But these issues did come to be perceived and felt, 
and the consequence was a new state of things in 
respect to the relations between Christian truth and 
Jewish opinion, The thing would seem to have come 
“about by the admission to the Church of large numbers 
of Grecian Jews—Hellenists, as they are called. Now 
these men were Jews born out of Judea—in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Asia, and so on, From the very cir- 
cumstance of the place of their birth, and their con- 
sequent intercourse with books and men of different, 
races, they were raised above many of the prejudices 
which existed in Judea, When they, therefore, ac- 
cepted the new truth, studied and looked at it upon 
all sides, they could see issues and results in it which 
to the purely Jewish intellect were not obvious, or 
with which, even if perceived, it could not fully and 
heartily sympathise. Then, as the universality of the 
gospel came to be understood, its grandeur, as em- 
bracing humanity, to be seen and felt, the logical 
result was, that as the temple—the sacred spot 
where acceptable sacrifice could exclusively be offered 
—could neither be carried all over the world, nor 
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all the world be brought literally to it, why, the whole 
system must be expected to pass away. The Hebrew 
ritual must cease and determine. The mere cere- 
monial must give place to the moral and the spiritual. 
The limited and local must give place to the vast and 
the universal. The time was come when, under the 
influence of the new faith logically carried out to its 
proper issues, the grand words of the Master were to 
be realised, that neither to Jerusalem nor Samaria, 
nor to any particular place whatever, was acceptable 
worship to be exclusively confined, but that every- 
where men “ should worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 21 

The Grecian Jews, then, or Hellenists, were the 
men who brought this most strongly out in the 
apostolic church. Stephen was a Hellenist. He 
sympathised with these ideas. He saw their truth, 
felt their importance, accepted and welcomed what- 
ever they involved. He stood up inthe synagogues, 
earnest and courageous, mighty in argument, and 
contended for this new truth, or this altered form in 
which the old truth might be put. You young people 
will discover that a great controversy took place be- 
tween Stephen and certain men in a particular syna- 
gogue. Now that synagogue was very likely the one 
which Saul attended, for it was a synagogue fre- 
quented, among others, by them of Cilicza and Asia.?2 
Saul, then, might have been present on the occasion 
referred to; and who can tell but that he, earnest and 
zealous, the cultured and accomplished Pharisee, who 
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had, I think, some pride in his own intellect, and felt 
conscious of possessing some power of disputation— 
who can tell but that he, young as he was, came into 
contact with Stephen in argument, and ventured to 
take part in the public controversy ? However that 
might be, the men who confronted Stephen were dis- 
comfited. They could not withstand his burning 
words, nor reply to the earnestness and power with 
which he spoke. You know what followed. Stephen 
was apprehended, and was taken before the Sanhe- 
drim. The council sat down, with great solemnity, 
to hear the charge, and pronounce on the question. 
You will observe that things are now completely 
changed. It is not the Sadducee only that perse- 
cutes. No; this new doctrine of Stephen’s cuts up by 
the roots the system of the Pharisee. The Pharisee 
could be very cool and candid before, when it was 
only his opponent’s system that was affected; but 
now, when the law, the rites, the temple,—Judaism, 
with all its sacred peculiarities—when these are to 
be overturned, and when words are spoken against 
“the holy place” itself, and the customs which Moses 
delivered are threatened to be changed,—it is the 
Pharisee that becomes excited and exasperated ; he 
joins with the Sadducee in opposing the innovation, 
and the persecution becomes worse than before. 
Stephen was brought before the Sanhedrim. The 
court was formed. His accusers stepped forward. 
The several items of their charge were pronounced. 
Then the high priest, looking at Stephen, said— Are 
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these things so ?”—in other words, ‘Guilty, or not 
guilty?” Stephen, instead of answering in a word or 
two, according to our custom, entered into an argu- 
ment.?3 He began with a review of patriarchal history, 
and thus secured the attention of his judges by refer- 
ences which he knew even they would respect. He 
then gradually advanced, step by step, till he drew out 
the fact that even the prophets spoke of the impos- 
sibility of a visible, material temple being sufficient 
for the proper worship of the Most High; that there 
was a purer and more elevated form of religion than 
that—a higher sphere of thought towards which we 
should aspire. He advanced to the. predictions of 
“the coming of the Just One”—the promised Messiah, 
whom he and his brethren believed had come—“ of 
whom,” said he, “ye have been now the betrayers 
and murderers.” The tables were completely turned. 
The prisoner replied to the indictment against him 
by charging his judges with the foulest of crimes, 
after having justified himself, on the authority of the 
prophets, as to his imputed errors. They could bear 
no more. They were ‘“ cut to the heart ;” “ gnashed 
upon him with their teeth ;” “ stopped their ears,ran 
upon him with one accord, cast him out of the city, 
and stoned him to death.” They had not really the 
power to inflict capital punishment. It was altogether 
an illegal and tumultuary proceeding. It is supposed 
to have been winked at, because at that particular 
time the imperial authority in the persons of the 
political rulers of Judea was in an unsettled and dis- 
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located condition. However that might be, the fact 
is before us that, stung and exasperated by the high 
argument which they could not answer, and the 
grave charges which they could not meet, the court, 
witnesses, multitude, all who surrounded the cour- 
ageous confessor as he looked up to heaven, his face 
resplendent as the face of an angel, rushed on him 
with sudden and determined violence, and hurried 
him to his fate. The witnesses took off their upper 
garments, that with the more force they might fling 
the stones under which he was to die; and “ they laid 
down their clothes at the feet of a young man whose 
naine was Saul.” That young man sympathised with 
them in their bloody purpose. Years after he ac- 
knowledged the fact in these words— When the 
blood of Stephen was shed, I also was standing by 
and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment 
of them that slew him,” 24 

Such are the outlines of the first chapter of the life 
of St Paul. For the substance of almost everything 
that has been stated you will find authority, more or 
less direct, in the references which will be appended 
to the printed report of this lecture. A few par- 
ticulars, but very few, are drawn from other sources. 
It is our wish, as much ag possible, to confine our- 
selves to what we can make out from the New Testa- 
ment itself, In the larger works to which you will 
advance, after mastering the outline of the story as 
we shall set it before you, you will find much in- 
formation respecting the political and. ecclesiastical 
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condition of the Jews in the time of Paul, references 
to general history, descriptions of scenery and cities, 
discussions of many curious points, with all which it 
is not our purpose to intermeddle. You will find 
them exceedingly interesting by and by, but at pre- 
sent I advise you to get a thorough familiarity with 
all the New Testament facts connected with our 
subject ; you will then be able to see other things in 
their relation to them in the light of a clearer in- 
telligence ; and will be more at leisure, so to speak, to 
luxuriate among the ornamental and beautiful things 
which may partake more of poetical embellishment 
than historical certainty. When we next meet we 
will hope to proceed with what we have already 
marked out as the second division of the subject. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


FROM THE APOSTLE’S CONVERSION TO THE CLOSE OF HIS 
MINISTRY AT ANTIOCH. 


Section First.—Jerusalem to Damascus. 


Lecture III, 


“Then was Saul certain days with the disciples which were at 
Damascus. And straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that he is the Son of God.”—Acrts ix. 19, 20. 


Iy our last lecture, you had the first chapter of the 
life of St Paul, including the period between his birth 
and his coming historically before us at the death of 
Stephen. The second chapter is to take in the period 
between the death of Stephen and his going out on 
his first Gentile mission from Antioch. This chap- 
ter, however, I shall divide into three sections, and 
give a lecture to each, We will confine ourselves to- 
night to the comparatively short period between where 
we left Saul when we last parted with him, and where 
we find him now—the space, that is to say, between 
the two texts, the text of the last lecture and the text 
of the present. In the first, we have Saul at, Jerusa- 
lem in the midst of persecutors, and as one of them; 
in the second, we have Saul at Damascus in the midst 
of Christian disciples, and as one of them. As we 
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look at these, we see a number of facts and circum- 
stances coming between, by which the one picture is 
turned into the other. These it becomes us more 
particularly to notice. 

In doing this, we purpose, in the first place, to give 
a very brief statement, in the way of narrative, of the 
events which took place within the time referred to ; 
then, fo notice a few points which some people think 
require explanation, and which, therefore, to you 
young. people we should endeavour to explain ; then, 
to look at the great central fact which comes before us ; 
and then see whether that may not lead us to some con- 
cluding observations which will involve some useful, 
practical lessons, especially to thoughtful young men. 

I. In the first place, we must GLANCE OVER THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH OCCURRED IN THE PERIOD IN- 
TERVENING BETWEEN THE TIME WHEN WE LEFT SAUL 
AT JERUSALEM, AND THE TIME WHEN WE FIND HIM AT 
Damascus. 

We left Saul at Jerusalem, having at his feet the 
clothes of the persons who were about to stone the 
martyr Stephen, and being thus “ consenting unto his 
death.” That the Pharisees had joined the Saddu- 
cees in the second persecution is, I think, obvious 
from this fact, that Saul—the pupil of Gamaliel, a 
Pharisee, zealous for the traditions of the law—was 
one of the most active agents in this second persecu- 
tion ; he, though young, was sufficiently distinguished 
to bear the relation to the sect to which he belonged 
of a representative man. The Jews, you remember, 
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said to Pilate respecting Jesus—“ It is not lawful for 
us to put any man to death.” The restraints and 
limits, however, within which they were confined, 
were, as we saw, rudely and tumultuously broken 
through by the outburst of rage and ferocity against 
Stephen. The opening thus made seems to have 
been kept open, to have widened, and the flood to have 
continued to flow forth; for the persecution became 
general, and swept over the whole city, so that the 
disciples “ were all scattered abroad.” All who could 
fled, and none were left at Jerusalem but the apostles; 
while those who could not flee were hunted out and 
seized upon, and “ shamefully entreated.” Saul was 
one of the most active in this system of persecution. 
He entered into house after house, and endeavoured 
to explore every possible hiding-place where any dis- 
ciple of Jesus might be concealed, He spared neither 
age nor sex, but seized upon “ both men and women,” 
and hurried “them to prison.”1 He took them into 
the synagogues and endeavoured {0 compel them to 
blaspheme. It would seem that the measures ot 
the persecutors were not confined to imprisonment, 
and stripes, and excommunication, and the spoil- 
ing of goods; they went further, for Paul him- 
self, looking back upon this period in a subsequent 
summary of his life, says, “I persecuted this way 
unto the death;” and, as if to mavk that these words 
do not refer merely to the death of Stephen, he says 
more particularly, “ Many of the satnts did I shut up 
in prison, having received authority from the chief 
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priests; and when they were put to death I gave my 
voice against them.’ So you see that the Roman 
power in Jerusalem must have at this time been 
almost in a state of abeyance, or else that the persons 
in authority, for some political reason, winked at the 
irregularity. How long this state of things continued 
we cannot say, but we find that, after Jerusalem had 
her homes desolated, and was abandoned by the 
Christians, Saul still continued “ breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” 
At length, finding nothing more was to be done in 
Jerusalem, he determined to take a wider sweep. He 
thought he would pursue the fugitives, and “ perse- 
cute them even unto strange cities.” He made up his 
mind to go to those cities in search of them, or if 
among the residents there “ he found any of this way, 
whether they were men or women, he would bring 
them bound unto Jerusalem.” In order to do this 
it was necessary for him to get the highest ecclesias- 
tical authority. And here, in passing, I may just 
notice that the Roman emperors, from Julius Caesar 
onwards, were really very tolerant and almost indul- 
gent to the Jews, though there were exceptions, and 
sometimes particular emperors oppressed them. The 
Jews were permitted by imperial edicts to meet in 
their synagogues, to have their own forms of worship, 
and to be governed by their own law. ‘They were 
even allowed to collect money, and to send that money 
to the Temple at Jerusalem. Nay, the High Priest 
and Sanhedrim were legally recognised as the su- 
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preme ecclesiastical court of the Jews. From it 
decrees might go forth to all the Jews in the empire ; 
from every place there might come appeals for adjudi- 
cation at Jerusalem. The Sanhedrim had the power 
of punishment by fine, stripes, and imprisonment, 
even when they had not the power of putting any man 
to death. So that, you see, in consequence of this 
state of things, it was not only necessary for Saul to 
get the authority of the High Priest and the Sanhe- 
drim, but when he got it, it was an authority that was 
perfectly legal. Accordingly, he went to the High 
Priest and asked for “letters” to the chiefs of the 
synagogues at Damascus, that if he found in that city 
any Jews infected with the recent heresy “he might 
bring them bcund to Jerusalem.” The High Priest 
was a Sadducee, and, I daresay, was very much de- 
lighted with the zeal of this young Pharisee, who was 
a rising man in the rival sect—a, pupil of Gamaliel, 
the man who but a little time before had by his politic 
counsel and advice rescued the apostles from the hands 
of the Sadducees, and prevented the persecutors from 
taking those strong measures upon which they were 
bent. Saul, then, asked the High Priest for the let- 
ters, and you may be quite sure, found no difficulty 
at all in obtaining them.2 

He set out from Jerusalem on this mission of per- 
secution, accompanied by others—we know not how 
many. I daresay they were followed by the good 
wishes and prayers of the ecclesiastical authorities— 
such prayers as persecutors may offer when they think 
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that in their deeds of blood “ they are doing God ser- 
vice.” The distance between Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus 1s about a hundred and forty miles, and it would 
take some days to accomplish the journey. Nothing 
particular occurred upon the road till they drew near 
Damascus, and the city and its surrounding gardens 
were in sight. Then occurred that great event, which, 
next to the incidents in the life of Christ, is THE 
GREATEST FACT IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHuRcH. I 
am not going into it in detail, because you can all 
read the different accounts that we have of it, and, 
indeed, are all, it may be presumed, familiar with its 
circumstances. I will only remind you of a few of 
these. You know that it was about “mid-day” when 
there shone around Saul, “and those that journeyed 
with him,” ‘a light from heaven, above the bright- 
ness of the sun.” There was to Saul himself a visible 
manifestation of Jesus. He “saw the Lord;’ saw 
him with the bodily eye. He heard his voice, for he 
spoke to him in a language which he understood, spoke 
in tenderness and yet in severity, reproving him for 
his misguided and mistaken zeal. From that moment 
the fierceness and the ferocity of the man gave place 
to wonder, humility, and faith! The savage, tiger- 
heart was taken out of him, and he had given unto 
him the heart of a little child! When he “ rose from 
the earth” he was blind. Sight was gone, for when 
“his eyes were opened” “he saw no man.” “ They 
led him by the hand and brought him into Damascus,” 
a very different entrance from what he had antici- 
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pated !—a very different man from what the disciples 
were expecting! “ He was three days without sight, 
and neither did eat nor drink.” He was passing 
through a great and intense spiritual struggle, a deep 
religious experience, and was engaged in earnest sup- 
plication and prayer to God, At the end of that time 
he was visited by Ananias, a discipie whom the Lord 
sent to him to speak words of comfort and of hope. 
He arose from his bed, acknowledged his new con- 
victions, confessed his faith, was admitted by baptism 
into the Christian brotherhood. After this he con- 
tinued certain days with the disciples at Damascus, 
during which he entered into the synagogues and 
declared his belief, or rather proclaimed, that Jesus 
was the Son of God, the Christ that was to come. 

II. We shall not go further to-night into the 
details of this occurrence, but shall proceed now to 
notice TWO OR THREE POINTS WHICH SOME PEOPLE 
THINK REQUIRE EXPLANATION, 

These points are of the nature of discrepancies and 
difficulties which come out on comparing together 
the three different accounts that we have of the con- 
version of St Paul. These three accounts are all in 
this book. The first is the account of the author, 
St Luke, as we believe, the writer of the Acts, in 
the ninth chapter; the two others are both given 
by Paul himself—one was given in the temple to 
an infuriated mob of Jews, and is recorded in the 
twenty-second chapter; the other was delivered be- 
fore Agrippa, in the midst of an orderly and august 
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assembly, and this you find in the twenty-sixth 
chapter. It is supposed that when the three accounts 
are put together, side by side, there are discrepancies 
and contradictions in some of the details, and that 
they need to be explained.®, 4 

The first of these points is this, that 7m one account 
the companions of Saul are said to have fallen to 
the ground, and in the other account it is said that 
they stood wondering and astonished. 1 do not think 
there is very much difficulty about that, but there 
are two ways by which the difficulty, such as it is, 
may be explained. In the first place, it is not at 
all unlikely that in this journey from Jerusalem to 
Damascus some of the company were on horseback 
and some on foot. There would be nothing surpris- 
ing in this, for it is the common way of making up 
companies of travellers in the Hast. I have seen 
it myself. I saw a large company of travellers, 
a caravan, coming’ out of the desert into Cairo ; 
some were upon camels, some on asses, Many were 
walking ; but they had gone together, and they had 
kept together. They had travelled from Cairo to 
Mecca, and from Mecca back again. It is not at all 
unlikely that there might have been in Saul’s com- 
pany some of both sorts, some on horse and some on 
foot, and it is even supposed that the particular ex- 
pression indicating “falling” involves the idea of 
falling from such a position as they would be in who 
were mounted. The two phrases may be taken to 


refer to the two parties respectively. 
D 
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But is there not another explanation? Is it im- 
probable that at the first shock all might have fallen, 
and that those who were the farthest from the centre 
might have sooner recovered themselves, and have 
been standing wondering and astonished even when 
Saul was still lying prone upon the earth? There 
the conversation passed between him and the Lord, 
and it was not till its close that it was said to him, 
“ Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.” Ido think that, to a candid 
mind, either the one or the other of ae explana- 
tions is quite sufficient to meet the objection. 

Another point is, that 2x one account it is said the 
companions of oF did not hear the voice that spake, 
and in another account it is said that they did hear. 
Now, do you really think that any twelve men of 
common honesty and common sense who might be 
taken from the ordinary men of this London of ours, 
would find much difficulty if there was such a ae 
crepancy as this between two witnesses who were 
giving their evidence before them? Do you not 
falc. it would be easy to understand that it might 
mean in the one case that they heard a sound, some- 
thing inarticulate, mysterious, but that in the other 

case they did not hear the wor ds, the distinct utter- 

ance that was given? Why, the slightest crogs- 
examination of the two witnesses might bring that 
out, and we have reason, I think, to give that aan: 
tion of such a difficulty as this, 

But more especially have we a right to suggest 
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and accept it in the present case, because the differ- 
ence in the word “ voice” in the two passages, which 
does not. appear in our translation, seems to involve 
it. In the one case the import is that they heard 
(the sound) “ of the voice ;” in the other, that they 
did not hear “the voice” itselfi—what was said. 
Like the people that were standing round Christ 
when a voice came to Him from heaven; “‘ some said 
it thundered,” others that “ an angel spake to Him ;” 
but such discrepancies, or such different subjective 
impressions made by the same thing, are neither con- 
tradictions in themselves, nor inconsistent with per- 
fect integrity on the part of the respective witnesses. 
Then another point is the different way in which 
Ananias ts spoken of in one account compared with 
the way in which he is spoken of in another. In one 
account he is described as ‘‘ a disciple,” and all that 
he says, and all that is said of him, is in harmony 
with that; in another account he is described as “a 
devout man according to the law,” and everything 
that is said of him, and that he says, is in harmony 
with that. Here, again, some people say, ‘‘ Now look 
upon these two representations, and see what a dis- 
crepancy there is—what a contradiction!” Well, it 
is true that there are two representations, but then it 
is a fact that Ananias answered to both. He was 
both “a devout man, according to the law,” and “a 
disciple,” and he might be accurately described either 
in the one way or in the other, and I have no doubt 
that all that is attributed to him in the two accounts, 
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(for there is more in the one case than the other,) 
as it is perfectly consistent with his twofold character, 
was actually said, at one time or other, in the course 
of his conversations with the apostle. The one ac- 
count is not contradictory to, but only supplementary 
of, the other. But besides that, there is marvellous 
beauty and propriety in the different way in which 
Ananias is spoken of in the two cases. You will observe 
that, in the first case—that in which he is spoken of 
as being “a disciple’—we are reading the account 
given by St Luke in his history of him. St Luke 
was a Christian writer; he was writing a Christian 
history, and writing it for Christian people, and, there- 
fore, he naturally put forward the Christian side of 
Ananias. In the other case we are reading the report 
of a speech addressed by St Paul to an infuriated 
Jewish mob, all zealous for the law, all excited against 
him, who, hey believed, had polluted the holy place. 
With the admirable tact that always distinguished 
him, he endeavours to conciliate them, and, ther efore, 
in describing Ananias, he naturally puts before them 
his Jewish side ; perfectly true, perfectly right, and 
the most Eppes thing that, he could bee done 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, I 
think we may dismiss that. 

I do not know that I need go on, but there is 
another point where there seems to be a difference of 
statement. Ln one case tt 1s sadd that Jesus directed 
Paul to go into the city, and “it should be told him 
What he must do;” but when he is addressing 
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Agrippa, Paul himself seems to speak as if Jesus 
had said to him a great deal more. Properly under- 
stood, however, there is not only no contradiction in 
this, but something exceedingly suggestive in respect 
to the way in which the apostles were left to the 
exercise of their own faculties in giving their testi- 
mony, though all the time under a Divine guidance. 
Paul, I think, did not receive, at the moment of his 
conversion, from the lips of Jesus, all that he says to 
Agrippa, but he did receive it all, either direct from 
Christ or through Ananias as commissioned by Him. 
In addressing Agrippa his one object was fully to set 
before him his apostolic commission ; this he does by 
putting together all that belonged to it, though the 
particulars might have been given at different times. 
The substance and the source of the truth were what 
was important; and Paul, without attenuating his 
address by enumerating times and places and circum- 
stances, exercises his common sense in so putting the 
matter before the king as to fix his attention on the . 
authority and the scope of the ministry he exercised. 

These instances, I think, are sufficient just to give 
you a notion of what some men fix upon as great 
difficulties. There are some others which we shall 
have to notice hereafter, rather more serious perhaps, 
but we shall not introduce them to-night. I shall 
conclude, however, this part of the lecture with two 
observations naturally arising out of it, and to which 
I beg your attention. 

The first is, that you will please to understand and 
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remember the nature and characteristics of human 
testimony. If two witnesses express themselves pre- 
cisely in the same language, word for word, zt is 
suspicious. What we look for in human testimony 
is substantial agreement with circumstantial varia- 
tions; such variations constitute not the weakness but 
the strength of the testimony. We have human 
testimony in this book. I do not believe in that 
exact verbal inspiration which would render human 
testimony impossible. Inspiration in respect to some 
things was necessarily verbal, but, had it always been 
that, you could never have two accounts of anything; 
you could never have two reports of a conversation 
or a discourse. And, moreover, if, in respect to such 
reports, the guiding inspiration had to be such that 
every word was to be exactly just that which was 
uttered and nothing else, then I say you have no 
human testimony at all; you have not got a human 
agent, with his freedom and intelligence, stating his 
impressions and giving you his evidence, but you 
have exclusively the dictations of the presiding mind, 
and these mechanically conveyed. \A mere automa- 
ton, a material framework might have been set in 
motion to do that. On this hypothesis the Bible 
might have been photographed—written by sun- 
beams, its thoughts made visible, and that, too, in 
human language, by a divinely-directed, material 
force. You have something better than that in this 
Book. You have Divine thought; but you have that 
communicated by the conscious and active minds and 
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habits of living men. In respect to the narratives 
of the Gospels and the Acts, you have men substan- 
tially in possession of the truth, preserved, in stating 
it, from material error, but telling their story in their 
cwn way, and giving their evidence under the com- 
bined influence of free intelligence and conscious 
honesty. It is thus only that we can have the state- 
ments of witnesses, human testimony properly so 
called. And, if we have that, we must be content 
to accept it with its necessary conditions. These are, 
as I have already mentioned, substantial agreement 
with circumstantial variations. Of course, if we had 
the witnesses before us, they being truthful and 
honest men, we should soon be able, by a little cross- 
examination, to harmonise their statements. So, any 
man, looking at historical documents, and observing 
some little discrepancies in their details, will say at 
once, “ Well, if I cannot quite explain these, I do 
not think that they should interfere with my admis- 
sion of the perfect trustworthiness of the documents 
asa whole. I have no doubt that I could perfectly 
harmonise these apparent discrepancies if I could 
just get hold of something that underlies the sur- 
face.” 

The next observation I have to make is one sug- 
gested by that last remark. Understand, then, that 
these three different accounts, in which there are sup- 
posed to be these little discrepancies in detail, were 
all written down by the same hand. They all came 
under the same eye; they all formed part of one 
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man’s manuscript. Though the first account only is 
in the words of St Luke, the others being given in 
the words of St Paul, yet Luke wrote them all down; 
he included them in his book; they lay before his 
eye; he could read them together and compare them 
as we do. Jiuke was a man of education and intelli- 
gence; of disciplined faculty and sound judgment. 
Tf he had included in his written book what was 
inherently contradictory—a book which he says he 
was sending forth for the express purpose that those 
who read it should know the certainty of the things 
in which they had been instructed—do you suppose 
that he would not be conscious of the discrepancy? 
that he would not perceive the contradiction, if there 
was any? And do you not see that it was in his 
power to remove it? He could easily have made 
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his study he could have made them agree. But he 
did not think it worth while to do it. Of course, he 
was In possession of whatever might be necessary for 
the purpose ; that knowledge, which, if we had, we 
should say at once that there was no difficulty ; and 
he felt also, I doubt not, that there was none; that 
there was nothing in these different and differing 
accounts to disturb the readers into whose hands they 
were going. The fact is, it is one of the character- 
istics of the sacred writers sometimes rather to say 
startling things, things that really seem to be almost 
gratuitously “hard to be understood ;” but then they 
do it with such straightforwardness, and evidently 
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with such conscious honesty, that they seem to say 
to us—‘There, that is how it was; we know it to 
be true; you must take it as we give it to you, and 
if you do not believe it, why then so much the worse 
Jor you!” 

III. I want to make these lectures short ; there- 
fore, in drawing to a conclusion, I shall only make a 
FEW BRIEF AND RAPID REMARKS IN RELATION TO THE 
GREAT CENTRAL FACT WHICH HAS COME BEFORE US IN 
THIS DISCOURSE. 

Of course, we Christians who have no difficulty 
in admitting the miraculous; we who believe in a 
supreme, personal God, who is not the universe, but 
the Creator and Governor thereof; we who believe 
that it is quite within the compass of His power to 
come down, if He see fit, and effectuate great, wise, and 
loving purposes through the instrumentality of the 
supernatural ;—ve, I say, have no difficulty in admit- 
ting this story, in believing it just as it is told, taking 
it with all its marvellous circumstances, and feeling 
that it is a great fact, suggestive to us of great lessons. 
But if a man’s philosophy has led him to the positive 
conclusion that a miracle is ¢mposstble—that any- 
thing approaching the supernatural cannot be in the 
nature of things—why, he has no alternative but to 
reject the whole story as far as its miraculous element 
is concerned. He may deny the fact. To him it 
then ceases to be a fact. He has got rid of it. But 
there are many other facts which he cannot get rid of 
by simply denying them; facts which he must account 
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for, which he must find some hypothesis to explain— 
and they are of such a nature that it is difficult to 
understand how they can be explained and accounted 
for, except by a miracle of some kind or other. 

Thus :—here is the Book; this volume, visible 
before us—a_ historical record and a series of letters. 
Well, there is no denying that, as an existing thing. 
There it is; there it has been for ages. How did this 
history and these letters come into existence ? The 
history and the letters may be said, in one sense, to 
profess to be very much the result of the fact we have 
been referring to. How is the existence of such docu- 
ments to be accounted for ? 

Then there is Paul himself. Is he a myth—the 
product or dream of an excited imagination—or is he 
an actual historical character? If the latter, how is 
it to be accounted for that he go suddenly changed his 
ground, altered his opinions, left his associates, gave 
up everything—profession, prospects, social reputa- 
tion—and became a poor, friendless, persecuted man, 
and went on sustaining and suffering all this for 
years? There is the fact of his constant profession 
of the deep conviction under which he lived, that he 
had really seen Jesus on the way to Damascus. This 
was to him the great secret of his change; and yet, if 
this is to be denied, how is it to be accounted for in 
connexion with these two things everywhere to be 
seen in the man—high moral integrity, and cool, 
penetrating, determined common sense 2 

Another fact is, that he ended the labours and the 
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sufferings of thirty years by a violent death, still 
adhering to his convictions, professing them, and 
dying for them. Then there is the fact of all that he 
did in impressing thousands of minds with the truth 
of his own convictions, as to what he had received of 
Divine truth, and what he experienced of Divine 
power. Then, besides what he did while he lived, 
the influence he exerted, and the impressions he left 
on his own age, there is what he is doing now—for 
we may say, almost without a figure, that he is a 
living power in the world at this moment. In a 
certain sense, he may be said to be more alive now 
than he ever was; he is living and breathing in his 
writings, and in those whom they inspire ; he is pro- 
ducing an impression by his thoughts, by his words, 
and by his life, in every land, and especially in the 
stronger and more regal of the nations. All these 
have to be accounted for. These facts cannot be got 
rid of by merely saying, “I do not believe them to be 
possible.” You may say that you do not believe a 
miracle to be possible, and so you may deny it; but 
you cannot say that all these facts are impossible, 
because there they are—palpable things, lying behind, 
before, and around you. 

Now, how these facts, and many others of like 
nature, are to be accounted for, except by a miracle 
of some sort, or of what is equivalent to one, I really 
don’t know. If it be said of the Book that of course 
its existence cannot be denied, but it may be regarded, 
if not as absolutely an imposition or a romance, at 
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least as only a story founded on fact. There ig 
something at the bottom—very little—but that little 
has been elaborated into significant, indeed, but very 
“cunningly devised fables.” If that be said, then I 
think the more the Book is examined the more will it 
be felt to be an amazing miracle of human genius ! 
If it be said that Paul may be accepted as a his- 
torical character, and the fact admitted that he 
did suddenly change his plan of life, but that that 
may be referred to very ordinary motives ; it might 
have been occasioned by pique or disappointment, or 
have resulted from worldly calculation. Saul was a 
man who loved power; he liked to have the guidance 
and the control of many minds. He saw in the rising 
Christian community an opening for the exercise of 
extensive influence and the means of gratifying his 
peculiar passion. Hence it was that he so suddenly 
pretended to be converted, and fabricated the story of 
his meeting with Jesus on his way to Damascus, 
which he knew would be a passport to the confidence 
of the disciples, and soon give him pre-eminence 
amongst them. To one like him poverty and perse- 
cution, strifes and imprisonment, were nothing in 
comparison to the exercise of power, and being looked 
up to by numbers who would bow before him. If 
this should be said, it is obvious to reply, that to 
refer to such a source the professed conversion, with 
its consequent penalties during a protracted life—the 
apostle’s perseverance, in spite of disappointment, for 
he met with little to satisfy ambition—all this, too, 
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in connexion with such manifest proofs of saintly 
devotion and manly virtue—why, the whole thing is 
a miracle of human nature, transcending or contra- 
dicting all that we know, or that was ever known, of 
the instincts and laws that govern humanity. 

If it should be said, “It was not so; Saul was 
honest, though mistaken. The fact is, on his way to 
Damascus, he was thinking very much about Stephen’s 
argument ; he was revolving in his mind what he had 
seen amongst the Christians; the way in which they 
took the spoiling of their goods, and the spirit in 
which they bore their sufferings; and he could not 
help having a deep suspicion that after all there might 
be something in it. Just when he was in the depth 
of his reflections, there was a great storm of thunder 
and lightning, and his subjective emotions took the 
form of an objective visible appearance of Him of 
whom he was at the moment thinking, so that he 
really imagined he saw His person and heard His 
voice.” Or, again, if it should be said, “ No, it was 
not that; there was no outward disturbance of the 
elements, no external co-operating cause, but there 
were the deep inward searchings of heart just referred: 
to. And Saul, with his genius, his sensibility, his 
quick, rapid, mental action; his great glowing soul 
in him heaving like a sea ;—all the various feelings 
that were agitating him took the form to him of a 
vision. He was so overpowered by his subjective 
emotions, that they seemed to become objective reali- 
ties. He believed that what he saw in the recesses 
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of his mind, was an actual object before the bodily 
organ, and in that beliefi—which he took with him 
wherever he went—he lived, and laboured, and suf- 
fered, and died.” Well, in either case, you have a 
psychological miracle, a fantasy, too, not only won- 
derful in itself, but a thousand times more so in the 
splendid results, in character and achievement, which 
sprang out of and were sustained by it. 

No, I do not believe in any one of these miracles. 
It won't do. Depend upon it you cannot account for 
the great facts in this way; and I think it is better 
for us to admit the miracle which it is said God 
wrought, and which we know He had the power to 
work, rather than to fall back upon these various 
miracles which the hypotheses of men render necessary 
to be imagined, but which there is no power in heaven 
or earth adequate to effectuate. Ihave gone through 
these matters very rapidly and imperfectly, but time 
has advanced, and I cannot go so fully into the sub- 
ject as I should like, or as this aspect of it requires. 

IV. So now, in conclusion, cANNOT YoU YOUNG MEN 
GET SOME LESSONS FOR YOURSELVES OUT OF THIS GREAT 
FACT OF THE CONVERSION OF St Paut ? 

You may look at it, in the first place, as part of the 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. Paul had that 
feeling himself. He stood up again and again, and 
said, ““ Why, you know what I was; the high priests 
and the elders know it; they know that I persecuted. 
this way unto the death, that I thought I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
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Nazareth, and that I was exceedingly mad against 
Him. Am I that now? am I nota different man? 
I stand before you; I appeal to you, and I tell you 
that there is no accounting for this change, and I defy 
you to account for it, except upon the admission of 
the truth of what I testify.” He always took that 
ground. He sometimes virtually said, “I will not 
accept a compliment to my integrity at the expense 
of my understanding. I will not have it said that I 
am very sincere, very earnest; that I believe what I 
say myself, but that I am mistaken. No; I will not 
have that. I am not mad; I speak the words of 
truth and soberness. J am not expressing an opinion. 
In that I might be innocently mistaken. A man’s 
opinions may be false, his convictions baseless, but, if 
he honestly holds them, he himself may be morally 
upright and true. I do not talk about opinions; J 
testify to a fact ; I profess to tell you what I saw, and 
what I heard ; I give my testimony ; if the testimony 
is false, J am false; I am a living lie; I am a false 
witness for God ; I will stand by and accept no alter- 
native but this.”> So he appealed to the great fact as 
being an evidence of the truth of the doctrines he 
declared, and I think you will find there is an argu- 
ment in that which is not to be despised. 

Then, you can look at this fact as illustrative of the 
possibility of a connexion of earnestness and zeal with 
culpability and sin. “I did it; Iwas sincere; I did 
it ignorantly in unbelief, but I was a great sinner 
nevertheless; I, who am now an apostle, am not 
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worthy to be called an apostle, because I persecuted 
the Church of God.” So, you see, there may be 
great zeal and earnestness in wrong, because they may 
be associated with inattention to evidence. Conscience 
has to be enlightened as well as obeyed. 

I think you may see in this fact, too, an encowrage- 
ment to repentance and faith. This is the way in 
which the apostle puts it:—“ In me, the chief of 
sinners, Jesus Christ showed all long-suffering, as a 
pattern to them that should believe. My case may be 
an encouragement to others. Men conscious of their 
sin, deeply sensible of their guilt, may come to Him 
in contrition and confidence, expecting to find mercy 
because I found it. Our loving Lord meant to show 
in me, the possibility of their coming to repentance, 
and finding salvation.” 

I do not know that it is fanciful to say that you 
may perhaps see in this fact the result of preaching 
that was not accepted at first, and of prayer that was 
not understood at the time. I think it very likely 
that the arguments of Stephen did make impressions 
on the mind of Saul, and produce pricks and convic- 
tions which he could not easily get rid of. The very 
existence of these might exasperate his animosity and 
inflame his zeal as a persecutor. It is a known fact 
that persecutors have acknowledged, when they came 
10 a better mind, that they were secretly conscious of 
an aggravation of their zeal from the suppressed con- 
viction that there was after all truth in the work 
wich they were endeavouring to repress, 
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Then, again, who can tell but that the prayer of 
Stephen was intercessory for Saul? The eye of the 
martyr might have fallen upon the “ young man,” as 
he was taking care of the clothes of those who were 
about to stone him. He might know something of 
his character ; he had, perhaps, met him in argument 
in the synagogue ; he knew his zeal, his fervour, his 
much learning, his great capacities for good or evil; 
these thoughts filling the mind of the martyr, the 
prayer of Stephen might have been intercession for 
Saul. What some, therefore, have ventured to sug- 
gest may perhaps be perfectly true, that if Stephen 
the martyr had not prayed, Paul the apostle had not 
preached, 

In the last place, let me say that you young men 
may see in this great fact how a manwho is not vicious, 
not immoral, may yet need and undergo a conversion. 
Saul was never the slave of impurity or intemperance ; 
he was conscientious, virtuous, moral, and yet he was 
converted. His conversion was mental and spiritual, 
not a turning from sins fallen into from yielding to 
youthful lusts. His mind was turned from the false, 
the low, the formal, the prejudiced, and was lifted up, 
and directed to look into a higher sphere of thought 
and contemplation, and taught to think correctly of 
his relations to God, of religious obligations, of duty 
and sin. It was a conversion, but it was a conversion 
that was of the nature of progress and advancement ; 
which led him onward and upward from his decent 
externalisms into a spiritual region of holy thought ; 
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which delivered him from the power of the devil, 
by expelling the spirit of hatred and persecution, 
making him to become as a little child. There was 
poured upon him a spiritual light, which filled him 
with the elements of a Divine life. Many of you 
young men may be moral and upright ; not vicious, 
not depraved. You may be correct in your habits, 
and blameless in the tenor of your outward lives. 
But you think little of God, of His claims on your 
service, the mission of His Son, the reality of sin, the 
call to repentance, and faith, and prayer, the grace 
that you need to draw you out of yourselves, and to 
make you partakers of the Divine nature. You need 
a conversion, a change of mind, a turning round from 
the pursuit and contemplation of secular things to 
the grand and glorious heights and depths of spiritual 
truth and practical godliness. 

May God grant that every one of you may expe- 
rience such a conversion, and may be able to rejoice 
with Paul, saying, ‘‘ I know in whom I have believed.” 
“What things were gain to me, those I count loss 
for Christ ; yea, doubtless, I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
the Lord !” 
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Lecture IY. 
“The brethren. . . . brought him down to Cxsarea.”— Acts ix. 30 


I po not know how many of you young people have 
seriously sat down to study the lectures which you 
have in print, and at the end of which you have a list 
of all the passages of Scripture which I wish you to 
find out, and, I might say, to write down and to put 
before yourselves, with your own hands, in an orderly 
manner. I do not know, I say, how many of you 
have done this, but I have met with some who ex- 
pressed something like alarm at the idea of their 
having to turn to all those passages, as if they knew 
not where to begin nor what to do. Now do not be 
alarmed at the exercise which I prescribe to you. In 
former years, when I was able to have Bible-classes, 
the young people of that day had plenty of this work 
to do, and did it, and liked it. You have not as yet 
been accustomed to it, and at first it may seem to be 
a little irksome, but, if I am not very much mistaken, 
you will find it gradually increase in interest, and I 
hope that, by the blessing of God, you will find it very 
beneficial.. But it is as well, perhaps, not to give you 
too much to do at once, and therefore I will endeavour 
to compress what I have to say to-night, and to con- 
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fine your attention to the short space between Damas- 
cus and Ceesarea. 

I shall do to-night what I did last Sunday. TJ shall 
very briefly go over the narrative before us, filling it 
up from other sources; and then, having gone over 
the narrative, I will make a few remarks upon some 
points which are supposed by some to need explanation, 
and which, it may be admitted, really do need ex- 
planation, This is all which I shall attempt to-night. 

I. First, then, WE WILL GO THROUGH THE NARRA- 
TIVE OF THE EVENTS AND CIRCUMSTANCES intervening 
between Damascus and Ceesarea. 

As soon as Saul was baptized he joined the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. He took his place among the dis- 
ciples, and he also seems to have appeared in the 
synagogues, and publicly to have declared his new 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ.1 I do not think 
that that continued long. Hither through the force 
of external persecution, or by Divine intimation and. 
guidance, probably by both, he was led to leave Da- 
mascus. You would not suspect that by reading the 
account given in the ninth chapter of Acts; but we 
have it under Paul’s own hand in the letter which he 
wrote to the churches in Galatia. In the first chapter 
of that epistle he tells them that he left Damascus 
and went into Arabia; that he came back to Damas- 
cus, and that it was after this second residence there 
that he finally left it and returned to Jerusalem.2 
Arabia not only lay round about Damascus, but also 
stretched far down to the south of the Holy Land, and 
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there are different notions as to the particular locality 
to which Paul went—where he went, what he did 
when he was there, and how long he continued there— 
but all these are topics which are matters of conjec- 
ture. My own impression is, that he did not go very 
far from Damascus—that he went only so far as to 
secure for himself safety and solitude. He acted, I 
think, in obedience to a Divine intimation. He was 
led—as others had been before him—by the Spirit 
into the wilderness, for solitary thought and for com- 
munion with God. He did not go upon any public 
mission. He was not, in our opinion, employed in 
preaching, but in receiving those communications 
from Christ which were to perfect his knowledge of 
the gospel as one directly qualified and commis- 
sioned to declare it. When he was but just con- 
verted he was not fully equipped for the work of the 
ministry and the duties of the apostleship. The first 
apostles had three years of instruction under the minis- 
try of the Master, and when Christ called Paul to the 
apostleship, He took him into “a solitary place to rest 
a while,” appointed him a prolonged privacy, and then 
and there communed with him. The apostle, it is 
probable, was a-considerable time in this state. He 
was studying the Old Testament under a new teacher ; 
reading it by a different light from that which had 
been held in the hand of Gamaliel. After His resur- 
rection our Lord opened the minds of His disciples, 
and taught them “all that was in the law, and in the 
Psalms, and in the prophets, concerning Himself.” 
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He showed them how, instead of the expected Messiah, 
being a king and conqueror, invested with temporal 
glory and exercising worldly dominion, it was neces- 
sary that “the Christ should suffer, and rise from the 
dead, and enter into His glory, and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
among all nations.”® Paul was studying under this 
same guidance. You will remember that this is con- 
sistent with what he always said. His constant and 
persistent claim was, “ I am an apostle, not of man, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
Father who raised Him from the dead.” “I never 
derived anything that I teach from a human source. 
For all that I know, and that I make known, I am 
indebted to the direct teaching of Christ. What I 
have received of the Lord, that I deliver unto you.’”’5 
It is most likely that these communications were 
received during his solitary sojourn in Arabia. Then, 
when fully prepared for all that he had to do, he re- 
turned to Damascus matured and strengthened, and 
there, with still greater boldness and vigour than 
before, he proclaimed in the synagogues that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Son of God. But the Jews 
could not stand this; they became exasperated and 
determmed to kill him! For this purpose a con- 
spiracy was formed; and we learn from a passing 
allusion in one of Paul’s letters, what is not told us 
here, that in their plans against his life the Jews at 
Damascus got the co-operation of the political and 
military powers; that there was a concentration of 
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forces against him; that they had got the help of 
Aretas, “ who kept the city of the Damacenes with a 
garrison, desirous to apprehend him,”6 while they 
themselves “were watching the gates day and night.”7 
But the disciples were aware of all this; they re- 
ceived an intimation of what was going on. In a 
basket, let down from the window of one of the houses, 
which in Eastern cities very often overhang the wall. 
Saul was placed by his friends, and, descending in 
safety, he so escaped his enemies’ hands. It was 
rather humiliating—not a very dignified position for 
one of his natural disposition to be in; but it was 
a thing to which his proud spirit readily submitted, 
as a part of what he knew he had to suffer for Christ. 
It was night when his deliverance was effected. As 
soon as he touched the ground he cautiously com- 
menced his flight from the city. By the time that 
morning dawned he was out of danger. 

He then put into execution what he had for some- 
time, perhaps, cherished as a purpose. He deter- 
mined to go to Jerusalem to see Peter.8 We learn 
this, also, from his letters. It is probable that he 
had seen Peter before. I daresay that he had seen 
him on one or other of those occasions when he and 
John, or he and the other apostles, were called before 
the Sanhedrim. When Gamaliel, the master of Saul, 
rose up in the council and gave his cautionary advice, 
I daresay his disciple was there, looking up and 
listening to his teacher. He had probably, I say, 
seen Peter. He knew that he was one of the fore- 
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most men amongst the apostles, and therefore he 
wished to visit him—not to acknowledge his supre- 
macy, not to recognise him as Pope, not to get from 
him any authority. He wished, however, to see one 
who had been so intimate a friend and disciple of 
Jesus, and so he pushed on and made for Jerusalem. 
In the books that you will read you will find many | 
useful reflections, and some interesting fancy-pictures 
of his state of mind and feeling upon this journey, 
and the thoughts with which he might be supposed 
to be penetrated and oppressed as he approached the 
city, and perhaps passed the very spot on which he had 
seen Stephen die! All this is very interesting, and 
may be useful and suggestive, but it is not in our 
way. Weare trying to get, as briefly as we can, the 
outlines of the history as far as the facts of it can be 
ascertained. We simply say, therefore, that Saul 
arrived at the city, and entered it, and very naturally 
wished to join himself to the disciples. But the dis- 
ciples were afraid of him. They were in doubt 
whether he was a disciple. They thought it possible, 
perhaps, that one who had been equal to such acts of 
atrocity as this man was known to have committed, 
might be capable of anything, and might practise 
hypocrisy, fraud, and dissimulation if it would answer 
his purpose. But Saul met with Barnabas, It is 
very possible, though we cannot say anything “about 
it with certainty, that Saul and Barnabas might have 
been friends before. Barnabas was a native of Cyprus, 
which was within an easy sail of Tarsus; he was a ° 
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man originally of landed property, and he might 
have gone over to Tarsus once and again, and have 
there become acquainted with Saul’s family ; or he 
might have studied in Jerusalem, when Saul was so 
engaged, and they might have come together under 
these circumstances. It is not impossible, then, that 
they might have been previously acquainted. But, 
however that might be, it is certain that they met 
now. Barnabas believed Saul, and believed in him. 
He was convinced of the truth of his story, and satis- 
fied of the fact of his conversion. He took him and 
introduced him to the apostles—not to all, but to 
Peter and James, who, as we learn from another place, 
were probably all who happened to be then at Jeru- 
salem. ‘He declared unto them how he had seen 
the Lord in the way, and that He had spoken to him, 
and how he had preached in Damascus in the name 
of Jesus.” Saul was received with cordiality and con- 
fidence, and had at once accorded to him fraternal 
recognition. 

The apostle’s stay at Jerusalem was very short. 
He was only there a fortnight.8 He lodged with 
Peter, who, as a married man, could perhaps best 
accommodate him. Peter, by the way, is the only 
apostle who we are quite certain was married. 
It is rather odd that he should have become repre- 
sentatively the head of a priesthood who are not 
allowed to marry! It was very natural that Saul 
should suppose himself peculiarly fitted for preaching 
in Jerusalem that faith which, a little time before, he 
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sought to strangle and destroy. He made the attempt, 
and, Grecian as he was, did the very thing that Stephen 
had done before ; and perhaps did it in the very same 
synagogue—“‘he disputed against the Grecians,” using 
probably many of the arguments which had formerly 
been urged by the illustrious martyr. His hearers 
were not subdued by his appeals. It was not his 
work; Christ had something else for him to do. 
There was a conspiracy, too, against him in Jeru- 
salem, as there had been at Damascus ; and, in addi- 
tion to the outward circumstances of this conspiracy, 
there was a concurrent Divine intimation urging his 
departure. He had a vision of Christ in the temple, 
and was commanded to leave Jerusalem.9 He thought 
himself just the man to do a work there, where people 
knew him so well—knew his manner of life, his former 
unbelief, his inveterate opposition, his zeal as a perse- 
cutor even unto blood. But no, it was not his work. 
The Divine reply was in positive terms, at once pre- 
dictive and prohibitory. ‘“ They will not receive thy 
testimony concerning me. Make haste and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem. Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” The apostle was 
at once “obedient to the heavenly vision,’ and sub- 
missive to the suggestions of human love. He re- 
spected the apprehensions and yielded himself to the 
arrangements of his friends. They knew of a planned 
attempt upon his life, and feared its success. They 
got him, however, safely out of J: erusalem, and, having 
done so, “ they brought him down to Cesarea,” 
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Now this is all that I am going to do to-night. I 
have given you this little sketch, and having done 
that, I intend to conclude with two or three brief ob- 
servations on some difficult points, which it may be 
well for you to be aware of and to understand. You 
know if I don’t tell you of these things somebody else 
will ; or you may meet with them in books, sometime 
or other, which will fall into your hands. You had 
better, therefore, be told of them by me, because I 
will try to tell you at the same time something which 
may possibly alleviate the supposed or real difficulty, 
if not entirely to remove it. 

TI. Lev vs Loox, THEN, NEXT AT THESE POINTS 
WHICH REQUIRE EXPLANATION. 

1. The first thing is the extraordinary circumstance 
that in the history there is no mention of the journey 
into Arabia, which was a very important event in the 
life of St Paul, and one which occupied a considerable 
time. It is a perfectly fair remark, I think, that this 
is extraordinary. It may be impossible satisfactorily 
to account for it; we submit, however, the following 
observations :— 

In the first place, every candid mind will admit 
that the omission of one writer to mention something 
which may be mentioned by another who is writing 
about the same event—or rather in respect to the 
same period—is not a contradiction. When two 
writers, referring to the same time, either in national 
history or individual biography, are found to differ 
only in this,—that the one omits what the other 
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records,—they may be equally trustworthy. Both 
accounts may be true; the one may be only the 
supplement to the other. But, in the second place, it 
is very remarkable that this history in the Acts, which 
does not seem to mention or allude to the journey 
into Arabia—the writer of which one might almost 
imagine knew nothing about it—it is very remark- 
able that it is constructed in such a manner, its state- 
ments and phraseology are such, that an actual journey 
somewhere may possibly underlie it. When you look 
attentively at it, you will observe that there are two 
periods mentioned. There is one period which is 
called “certain days,” and then there is another 
period which is described as “ many days.” Now ob- 
serve this singular construction of the story. “Then 
was Saul certain days with the disciples at Damascus.” 
Very well ; does not that seem to give you the idea of 
a limit to the period ? He was “ éertain days” there 
with the disciples, and then,—well, what then ? Why, 
that at the end of the certain days he was not with 
them. Then he had left them. . Then afterwards— 
though this is not mentioned, it is intimated and 
implied—afterwards, he was with them in Damascus 
again; and this time, after “many days” there occurs 
the conspiracy, and he is compelled to escape. Now, 
is it not a singular circumstance, and worthy of re- 
mark—is there not something, to say the least, very 
curious about it, that here is one writer giving an 
account of a particular period who does not mention 
a certain thing which you find mentioned by another 
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when incidentally referring to it; but when you come 
to look narrowly at the history you find it is so con- 
structed that there is just a space in which that 
certain thing can be put, and that between the “ cer- 
tain days” and the “ many days” a journey, because 
an absence from Damasus, may come in there—an 
absence from Damascus, and therefore a journey, 
which, of course, might be into Arabia as well as to 
anywhere else. 

It is also a very curious and singular circumstance 
that even this very phrase—‘ many days ”—-may 
suggest the exact period of time which Paul mentions. 
In one of the historical books of the Old Testament 
you will find this statement :—“ And Shimei dwelt in 
Jerusalem many days, and it came to pass at the end 
of three years” that an event oceurred which led to 
his leaving it!10 It is very singular that when we © 
look at the matter in this light the thing comes out 
in such a way that we are not at all sure but that the 
writer of this history had in his mind while writing 
it, underlying the phraseology he employed, this very 
journey into Arabia! I will not say that this com- 
pletely answers the difficulty, but I do think that it 
materially reduces it. 

But I want to make two other remarks here. The 
first is this, That it is perfectly evident, when we look 
at what, to the general and uninstructed eye, must 
be admitted to be an apparent discrepancy, that the 
Epistle to the Galatians and the history in the Acts 
are perfectly independent productions. The history 
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was not written from the suggestions of the letter 
and made to harmonise with it; the letter was not 
written from the suggestions of the history, and made 
to harmonise with zt. If the historian had invented 
this story from reading the letter he would have put 
in the journey to Arabia; if the letter-writer had in- 
vented the letter from reading the history he would 
not have put in the journey. Therefore, the two 
documents are most evidently independent of each 
other. That being admitted as established, then all the 
little coincidences, all the beautiful points of harmony 
between the two, rise into strength and vigour as 
evidences of the reality of what they refer to as facts, 
and of the perfect truth and trustworthiness of both. 
But another consideration is, There can be no doubt 
that the Epistle to the Galatians was written by St 
Paul, and written previously to the history of the 
Acts. Now Paul and Luke-~or say the author of 
the Acts, which is more conclusive—were very often 
“companions in travel.” You will find them together 
for months at a time." The latter not only gives an 
account of what he might have heard from Paul, 
but he often speaks as an eye-witness, giving an 
account of circumstances and events when he was 
standing side by side with the apostle. Every prob- 
ability is on the side of the theory that the writer 
of the history wrote under the eye of the writer 
of the letter, the one receiving from the other state- 
ments of fact and recollections of discourse. Here, 
then, are these two men—Paul knowing whether he 
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went into Arabia or not, remembering, too, perfectly 
well what he had written to the Galatians; the his- 
torian writing what the principal subject of much 
of the story we must presume would read. Here are 
these two men, looking over the manuscript, and yet 
neither of them sees the inconsistency between the 
account given by the one and the known contents of 
the letter of the other. Neither of them thinks it 
worth while with a stroke of the pen to put it all 
right. If there is any accuracy in this representation, 
and I think there is much, it is perfectly evident that 
they who knew all about it did not see any difficulty 
in what perplexes us so much. 

2. The second difficulty, which I daresay many 
think is an important one, is the difficulty of account- 
ing for the way in which Paul was received by the 
disciples at Jerusalem, especially when connected 
with his sojourn in Arabia, or, at least, with the long 
time which, by his own account, his two residences 
in Damascus must have required. It is difficult, it 
is thought, on this hypothesis, to explain the doubts 
and suspicions of the disciples. Surely they might 
have had such full information of all that had oc- 
curred, as to receive with acclamation, rather than 
with coldness, the illustrious convert. I do not think 
it is enough to say, ‘‘ There were great difficulties in 
those days in communications between one country 
or one city and another; any intelligence travelled 
very slowly.” Be it so; but the news that Paul was 
coming down from Jerusalem on his missio: of per- 
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secution got to Damascus before he did. A few days 
must have sufficed for that, and one would think that 
the news of his “ preaching Christ” in the synagogues 
instead of maltreating His disciples, might have 
travelled as far and as fast. Certainly there were 
no railroads then to carry letters a hundred and forty 
miles in three or four hours, and there was no elec- 
tric telegraph to flash intelligence across the country; 
still, if weeks and months passed away between one 
event and another, surely there was time for com- 
munications to be made from Damascus, and for 
everything which was done there to be known at 
Jerusalem, unless there were some very peculiar cir- 
cumstances to prevent it. I think every honest ex- 
positor must acknowledge that there is considerable 
difficulty here, and something which requires to be 
carefully looked at. All that I purpose to do, and 
all that I can do, is just to give you a little help in 
this matter. You will read books far more complete 
and' far more valuable than anything I can say to 
you, but yet 1 may venture to suggest to you two 
things which may perhaps alleviate this difficulty 
before us. 

First of all, I wish you to observe, though it does 
not amount to much, that the Jewish way of talking 
about time is worth recollecting. Three years to a 
Jew might not at all include so long a period as the 
same words would signify to us. Any part of a year 
the Jew called a year, and any part of a day he 
called a day. “Three days” to the Jew might 
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mean the evening of one and the morning of another, 
with one full day between. Fourteen months would 
be three years, if the first month was the last in one 
year, and the last month was the first in another, 
with one whole year lying between. One year and 
a fortnight, the two weeks belonging to different 
years at each end, would be three years. But three 
years, even thus reckoned, is a long time. However 
shortened, it is still considerable. Yet the possible 
compression of the period, in the way indicated, is 
worth being referred to. 

But there is another consideration which I certainly 
think deserves some weight. Will it not be curious, 
now, if the visit into Arabia—which is itself a diffi- 
culty from not being mentioned in the Acts—should 
be just the very thing which enables us to explain the 
more dificult point before us? I will not say that 
Paul was running before he was sent, when he first 
began to preach ; but he might be trying to fly before 
he was fledged. His new zeal might impel him to 
speak before he was fully equipped for his work. 
Hence it was, that his Lord and Master told him to 
go into seclusion that he might fully learn all that 
was necessary for him to know. In consequence of 
this, he disappeared from Damascus. It is quite 
possible that none of the disciples knew what had 
become of him, or whither he had gone. He had 
withdrawn himself under most peculiar circumstances 
to be alone with Christ. His companions would go 


back with some story or other of a strange occurrence 
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which had happened on the road. Whatever it was, 
it certainly produced, at first and for a time, a strange 
effect on the conduct of their leader. He had ap- 
peared in the synagogues, and had there actually 
seemed to recant his opinions and to declare his 
belief that Jesus was the Christ. But he was gone 
off; he had disappeared ; nobody knew what was 
become of him ; it was impossible to say what it all 
meant, or in what character he might next appear. 
Of course, if anything like this was said, the enemies 
of the truth would know how to make the most of it, 
and to frighten the faithful by dark insinuations of 
what their emissary might yet do. The apostle might 
be for a considerable time absent from Damascus ; 
and when he came back again, and again began to 
speak in the synagogues, the rage of the Jews might 
not permit that to continue very long. Then, you 
will remember this: we know, from what St Paul 
says himself, that when he was at Damascus the 
second time, or towards the close of it, the city was 
surrounded by an army. We have reason to believe 
from contemporary history that the whole country 
was filled with fighting-men. That was the state of 
things just then. Supposing, therefore, that he was 
not very long in Damascus, even the second time, he 
might preach in the synagogues, and yet, in the con- 
fusion and disorganisation of the period, intelligence 
of this might not reach Jerusalem in any authentic 
or reliable form. Calling into account also the prob- 
able mysterious character of his disappearance, it is 
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quite possible that this might be the case, The 
disciples would then necessarily be in the state in 
which we find them. Fears, which simple ignorance 
might engender, would be strengthened and agera- 
vated if their unscrupulous enemies were known to 
insinuate that Saul was only playing a deep game ; 
that he might have professed to become a Nazarene. 
but it would be for the purpose of more effectually 
annihilating the hated sect; and that, after all, his 
mysterious behaviour would turn out by and by to 
the advantage of that cause to which he was devoted 
heart and soul. I can easily imagine that, these 
things considered, the journey into Arabia may be 
the very thing which will account for the state of 
matters in Jerusalem when Paul went there, “ that 
the disciples were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple.” 

3. The third thing is hardly a difficulty, but still 
it is something that may be. noticed. It is this, 
the difference which we find between the statement in 
the ninth chapter of the Acts, of the circumstances 
under which Paul left Jerusalem, and the account 
which Paul gives of tt himself in his address to the 
Jews in the twenty-second chapter. 

Here it is said there was a conspiracy, but the 
disciples were aware of it, and “ they took Paul and 
brought him to Cesarea, and sent him forth to 
Tarsus.” Pal says, “I was in the temple, and had 
a vision of the Lord, and He told me to go away 
because they would not receive my testimony con- 
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cerning Him.”12 Now there is no contradiction here. 
There is only the two sides of the same event—the 
Divine and the human. There is the historian, very 
beautifully and very naturally confining himself to 
the record of outward and visible fact. He gives an 
account of what meets the human eye; he describes 
the earthly side of the thing. But Paul is letting 
you into the interior ; he is showing the Divine side ; 
and thus the one event is seen to be brought about by 
a concurrence of influences—by a conspiracy upon the 
one side, and the strongly-excited feelings of his 
friends, and by Divine light and guidance upon the 
other. In the complete view we get the united action 
of Divine authority with fraternal solicitude and human 
love—no contradiction, but a beautiful supplementing 
of one story by the other. It is very much like what 
we had last Sunday about Ananias, who was described 
in one place as a devout man according to the law, 
and in another place as a disciple—both true, being 
the two sides of the same thing. So here both accounts 
are true; human circumstances are narrated in the 
history of facts, and Divine influence is revealed in 
the spiritual life of the inner man. It is nothing, 
after all, but the old story over again of the gold and 
silver shield. You remember there was a shield 
hanging in a road, and two knights came riding up 
to it, one on one side, and the other on the other. 
The one said the shield was silver, and the other said 
it was gold, and then, like very foolish men, they 
began to fight about it, which was the very worst 
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thing they could do. The fact was that the shield 
was apparently both gold and silver, for on the one 
side it was silver, and on the other gold. If the men 
had only looked on both sides they would have found 
that they were equally in the right. So here we have 
the two sides of the same fact. 

4, Then the last thing I have to mention—and I 
will do it in a word or two—is what appears to some 
to be a difficulty connected with an expression that 
occurs tn Paul's speech before Agrippa, when it is 
put in comparison with the story as we have it in the 
ninth chapter of the Acts, and with what he says in 
the letter to the Galatians. 

He said to Agrippa, I received such and such a 
commission from Christ, and “I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, but showed first unto them of 
Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea, then to the Gentiles, that they should 
repent and turn to God.”18 But in the account as it 
lies before us, he went up to Jerusalem, he was taken 
from Jerusalem down to Ceesarea, and sent forth to 
Tarsus. In the letter to the Galatians, he says, that 
after leaving Damascus and going up to Jerusalem to 
see Peter, and stopping with him a fortnight, he went 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, (in the latter of 
which was Tarsus, and so far there is perfect agree- - 
ment,) and was unknown by face unto the churches 
of Judea which were in Christ. All that they knew 
was, that he who formerly persecuted them now 
preached the faith which once he destroyed. How 
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is this to be reconciled with what was said to Agrippa, 
that first at Damascus, then throughout the coasts of 
Judea, and after that to the Gentiles, he declared the 
gospel of the grace of God ? 

I do not think there is any difficulty here, but still, 
as some people say there is, we may as well look at it. 
Now mark what Paul means when he writes to the 
Galatians and when he speaks before Agrippa. When 
he is writing to the Galatians he is confining himself 
to the period which transpired before his going to 
Tarsus—to the time now before us in this lecture. 
Well, the letter and the history perfectly coincide. 
We find here that he had gone up to Jerusalem, had 
been there a short time, had gone hurriedly down to 
Cvesarea, and went thence into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia. Of course he was unknown to the 
churches of Christ throughout Judea, and all that 
they knew about him would be what they might 
happen to hear. 

But when he stands before Agrippa, years and 
years after, and when he says, “‘ And then to the 
Gentiles,” he refers to his great distant missions, to 
his going forth to the Gentiles and into Gentile 
nations. Now, previous to his doing that, you will 
find afterwards, in our next lecture, that he came up 
from Antioch through Judea to Jerusalem, and then 
went back again, perhaps a different way. On this 
journey he would have an opportunity of preaching 
in the villages and towns of Judea, of which, we may 
be sure, he would fully avail himself. Thus both 
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accounts are perfectly true, and perfectly consistent, 
only, you observe, the time is different to which they 
respectively refer. 

Now this is all that I am going to do to-night, 
and it is as much, I suppose, as some of you young 
people can bear. Do not be afraid. Study hard ; 
pray hard; read and think, and endeavour to write 
what you learn upon the memory, the understanding, 
and the conscience, and I am sure you will find that 
strong, vigorous mental exercise and manly thought 
will be favourable to your religious life, and to the 
establishment and furtherance of your souls in god- 
liness. 
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Section Tuirp.—Cesarea to Tarsus and Anttoch. 


Lecture V. 


“And Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem when they had 
fulfilled their ministry, and took with them John, whose sur- 
name was Mark.”—Aocrts xii. 25. 


WE are brought to-night to what I call the third 
section of the second chapter of the life of St Paul. 
In the first section we went down from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, and witnessed the phenomena connected 
with Saul’s conversion. In the second section we 
were with him at Damascus, went with him into 
Arabia, came back to Damescus, then went up to 
Jerusalem, and afterwards down to Caesarea. There 
we are to meet him to-night. I propose tc notice the 
events and circumstances which come in between the 
time of our meeting him here and that at which he 
and Barnabas return to Antioch, accompanied by 
John Mark. 

Paul’s friends, you remember, were alarmed for his 
safety, so they hurricd him out of Jerusalem, ard 
they brought him to Ceesarea. If you look attentively 
at your map—and I have told you always to read 
with one lying before you—you will see that there is 
a Ceesarea, which is called Caesarea Philippi, far away 
to the north of Jerusalem; and that there is another 
Ceesarea, generally spoken of simply as Ceesarea, which 
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is by the sea. Now, there used to be a notion that 
this Caesarea Philippi is the place to which Paul 
went, because of his saying that he went from Ceesarea 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia. It was sup- 
posed that this meant that from Ceesarea Philippi he 
went across in a north-westerly direction. I do not 
think, however, that that was the case. It agrees far 
more with probability, and with the phraseology 
which we have before us, that “the brethren” took 
him and “ brought him down” to that Caesarea which 
was by the sea, and was much nearer Jerusalem. It 
is also indicated by the phrase, ‘“‘ And sent him forth 
to Tarsus.” I think they got him on board ship, saw 
him start off, and get safely out of the harbour, and 
thus they accomplished what they desired—to put 
him, that is to say, beyond the reach of his adver- 
saries. It is not, however, necessary for us to think 
that when he sailed from Caesarea he went at once 
across to Tarsus. He might disembark at Seleucia, 
and then go to it overland, passing first through 
Syria and Cilicia; though, if he went direct, and 
afterwards travelled through Cilicia into Syria, it 
would equally agree with what he says in his letter 
to the Galatians. 

You know it is not our plan, in going through 
these plain conversational lectures, either to speculate 
or to sentimentalise, or there is something here which 
would be very tempting. The idea of Paul returning 
to Tarsus-—the home cf his childhood, the residence 
still, it might be, of his family and friends—return- 
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ing to it after his conversion, and as a professed dis- 
ciple and minister of Jesus, is a subject pregnant with 
interest, and calculated to arouse the most phlegmatic 
imagination. It is not improbable, as we formerly 
suggested, that he returned to Tarsus after completing 
his college education; came with his honours and 
degrees fresh upon him, the distinguished pupil of 
Gamaliel, one who had profited under him “ in the 
Jews’ religion above many his equals of his own 
nation ;” and now he comes back, some eight or ten 
years after, abjuring, as would be thought, his here- 
ditary beliefs, having thrown away his religious con- 
victions and professional position, and taken up with 
a despised and persecuted sect—having, in fact, be- 
come a dissenter! One wonders whether his father 
was alive—the fine, noble old Pharisee, who had 
brought up his son in the straitest sect of his religion! 
or was his mother living? Was his sister at home— 
for you know he had a sister? Had he any brothers, 
or uncles, or cousins, who might look upon him as 
having been guilty of apostasy, and regard him as 
‘one naturally dead? or did he find something very 
different from all this, that would fill him at once 
with pleasure and surprise? You will find in his 
letter to the Romans that he speaks of some whom 
he terms his “‘ kinsmen ;” and he says ‘‘ they were in 
Christ before me.”! Could it have been that some of 
his immediate connexions, during the time that he 
was at Damascus, visiting Jerusalem at one or other 
of the great feasts, had heard the teachers of the new 
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doctrine, and been brought under Christian influences ? 
Was it so, that Paul, not knowing this, might return 
to Tarsus, dreading the reception he should meet with 
there, and then, instead of bemg branded as an out- 
cast, found that he was unexpectedly welcomed as a 
brother? It might be so, though as the word ren- 
dered “‘ kinsmen” in the passage referred to sometimes 
expresses only national relationship, we cannot draw 
a positive inference from its employment. Then, 
again, the apostle had, no doubt, acquaintances among 
the Gentiles, companions of his studies, with whom 
he had associated when enlarging his acquaintance 
with heathen literature. But it would be endless to 
go into conjectures of this sort; and yet it is hardly 
possible to avoid them when we think of Saul, the 
young man of high faculty and thorough education, 
of whom so much was expected, and for whom had 
been predicted, there can be no doubt, such a splendid 
professional career—coming back to the place of his 
nativity, of his youthful development and manly 
promise, so changed, so altered—such a different 
man—in his religious convictions, his personal ambi- 
tion, and his scheme of life ! 

We must leave, however, these things, and go on 
to speak about his employment at Tarsus. What 
is he doing there? I think we can tell you. There 
are two passages which, taken together, seem to tell 
us pretty clearly not only what the apostle was doing, 
but the results of what he did. There is the passage 
already referred to in his letter to the Galatians, 
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where, after saying that he went “into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia,” he adds that he was heard of there 
as “preaching the faith which once he destroyed.”? 
That, then, was his employment. With Tarsus as the 
base of his operations, he went forth and preached 
in the immediate neighbourhood and the bordering 
country. That his preaching was not without results, 
we infer from another passage in the latter part of 
this book. When he started on his second great 
missionary journey, it is said that, departing from 
Antioch, “he went through Syria and Cilicia confirm- 
ing the churches.” So then there were churches in 
Syria and Cilicia. Paul was not a man to build upon 
another man’s foundation, and the object of the jour- 
ney when proposed was, that he and Barnabas should 
“visit the brethren in every city where they had be- 
fore preached the Word of the Lord.” Though they 
separated from one another, and Paul was now going 
in a different direction from Barnabas, not at first 
doing in the letter what was proposed, he was doing 
it in spirit, for there can be little doubt that the 
churches he was now visiting were the result of the 
blessing of God upon his labours. When residing 
in Tarsus he made frequent journies into the sur- 
rounding country, and preached the Word “ in Syria 
and Cilicia.” 

We leave him there, then, “fulfilling his course,” 
and will now notice two or three things which I 
should like you to keep in mind, as they bear in some 
degree upon the movements of St Paul, and certainly 
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upon the early developments and conquests of the 
faith. 

You are aware that the apostles did not at first 
fully comprehend the literal and absolute universality 
of their mission, that they were to be witnesses for 
Christ to the end of the earth, and were to preach 
the gospel to every creature. They were told, indeed, 
that they were to begin at Jerusalem,* but they seemed 
to act, for a time, as if they had no idea of advancing 
beyond it. They lingered in the metropolis, or con- 
fined their efforts to their own countrymen, waiting, 
it might be, for definite directions, or divinely re- 
strained that they might undergo a mental and 
spiritual preparation to bring them into thorough 
sympathy with that system which was so catholic 
and comprehensive that they could not at first fully 
receive it. The first thing that occurred that indi- 
cated progress, was what I referred to in connexion 
with Stephen. He and others, born out of Judea, 
brought up in familiar contact with other peoples, 
were not so cramped by the prejudices of Judaism as 
the native Jews, and when they received the faith, 
and began to study it, they saw issues and results 
which did not immediately strike the minds of their 
co-religionists. Thence it was, concurrently with the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, that Stephen came out 
with new and great thoughts with respect to the 
spirituality of the system, its necessary relations to 
universal humanity, and the ultimate abrogation of 
what was limited and local in the preparatory dis- 
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pensation as established by Moses. 'I"hese Hellenistic 
Jews thus impressed a new character upon Chris- 
tianity which the Pharisees were not slow to perceive, 
but which they had not detected, or which itself had 
not been made manifest, in the first and earliest 
teaching of the apostles. Out of the original declara- 
tion of the authority, Messiahship, and resurrection 
of Jesus, there came forth, in the unmistakable lan- 
guage and arguments of Stephen, a movement in 
advance, indicating the aspect of Christianity towards 
the world. 

The next step was, that Philip went down to Sama- 
ria and preached there.6 The Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. A Samaritan was almost as 
bad a name as a Canaanite. But Philip’s preaching 
was crowned with success, and many of the Samari- 
tans “ believed and were baptized.” The tidings of 
this reached Jerusalem, and the apostles sent down 
Peter and John. Peter and John went in a very 
different spirit from that which they had once ex- 
hibited towards these very people, when they asked 
to be permitted to bring down fire from heaven 
to destroy them. They knew better now. The in- 
ward teaching of the Divine Spirit, confirmed and 
illustrated by outward facts, was gradually enlarging 
and purifying their minds. They came down ; were 
glad to see the work of God in this new and advanced 
development of it; completed, by the exercise of 
apostolic power, what Philip the zealous evangelist 
had begun ; and when they left to return to Jerusa- 
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lem, in the course of their journey they themselves 
“preached the gospel in many of the villages of the 
Samaritans.” 

Then, there were two other events which told im- 
mensely upon the development of the Church. It 
is difficult to know which to mention first or which 
second. ‘The writer of the Acts seldom gives us any 
fixed dates or tells us how far his details are placed 
in chronological order. We are left, therefore, very 
much to conjecture and to the comparison of passage 
with passage. The two events to-which I refer are— 
the rise of the Church at Antioch, and the conversion 
of Cornelius.6 They were probably to some extent 
contemporaneous, so that the two accounts may with- 
out impropriety be mixed together in the telling, A 
dispersion of the disciples oecurred upon the persecu- 
tion that arose about Stephen. “‘ They that were 
scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the 
Word.” Private Christians in those days acted upon 
the principle that any man who understands Chris- 
tianity may teach it. In process of time, I do not say 
immediately, or even very soon, some of them got as 
far asto Antioch. Antioch was the third city in the 
empire, (Alexandria being second,) an important place, 
filled with men of all nations, Orientals, Jews, a great 
number of Greeks and Romans. It was a city distin- 
guished for its wealth and luxury, its idolatry and 
philosophy. Here a new step was taken, and a new 
development of the Church occurred. For some time 
after leaving Jerusalem the disciples preached the 
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Word “to none but unto Jews only.” At Antioch, 
however, some of them ‘‘ who were men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene” ventured to speak ‘“ to the Greeks, preaching 
the Lord Jesus.” The thing is mentioned as some- 
thing new, for which, as yet, there had been no prece- 
dent. In the text you will find the word “ Grecians” 
used, which properly signifies Hellenistic Jews.7 But 
there was nothing new in preaching to them. It had 
been done again and again, A large number of such 
had been received into the Church at Jerusalem. 
The very men, indeed, who reached Antioch were of 
this class themselves. The proper reading, now uni- 
versally admitted, supported by the best authorities, is 
“Greeks,” meaning Gentiles; Gentiles, as we might 
say, pure and simple. I do not think the word here 
means Gentiles who had been proselyted to Judaism. 
It sometimes means that; but not, I think, in the 
statement referred to. It must there mean Greeks 
who had never been brought into professed association 
with Judaism. To preach to such men was some- 
thing new. This was the way, indeed, in which it 
was intended that Christianity should be developed, 
but it was a thing which was very gradually reached, 
and which, when reached, in the first instance, was, 
so far as the agents were concerned, the result rather 
of impulse, accident, or controlling circumstances, 
than of purpose and design, 

But another event is now taking place, which is 
not only to give a formal and apostolic sanction to 
what these disciples are doing, but to authenticate 
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the movement as of God. These men at Antioch 
have been acting on their own simple Christian in- 
stincts—instincts which they felt to be urgent and 
irrepressible. They did not reason beforehand about 
what they attempted, they did not speculate and plan 
and arrange to do something. They did it. They | 
could not help doing it. They must make manifest 
what was in them—what they knew and felt and 
longed to communicate. So they preached the word 
to any who would hear it. To “Greeks,” therefore, 
as well as others, they announced and declared “ the 
Lord Jesus,” though when they started from Jeru- 
salem, and all the way along, they, in common with 
others, contemplated and addressed Jews only. But 
the apostle Peter, who, on the day of Pentecost, 
opened, so to speak, the one gate of the kingdom to 
the Jew, is now to be called upon, formally and 
authoritatively, and by Divine direction, to open the 
other gate to the Gentile. You will observe that even 
he, an apostle, was for long after the Pentecost so 
much of a Jew, that instead of hs Christian instincts 
leading him to do what the disciples, in their simplicity, 
were doing at Antioch, a miraculous interference had 
to take place to remove his prejudice, to open his eye 
and enlarge his heart, to fit him for coming into 
contact with the Gentiles, and to urge his making 
a movement towards them. You remember the ac- 
count of his vision at Joppa, when he saw a great 
sheet let down from heaven, “‘in which were all man- 
ner of four-footed beasts, and wild beasts, and creeping 
G 
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things, and fowls of the air,” and there came a voice 
to him, saying, “ Rise, Peter, kill and eat.” His 
reply was prompt and characteristic—‘ Not so, Lord, 
for I have never eaten anything that is common or 
unclean.” But what was the answer of God unto him 
—an answer that was at once a response and an ad- 
monition? ‘‘ What God hath cleansed that call not 
thou common.” Then came the men from Cornelius, 
the Roman centurion, a just and devout man, but a 
Gentile, and nothing more. He had been divinely 
directed to send for the apostle “‘to come into his 
house,” that he might “ hear words of him,” words by 
which “he and his might be saved.” Peter began to 
see the practical significance of what God had been 
teaching him “in a figure,” nor was he “ disobedient 
to the heavenly vision.” But it took all this to bring 
him into harmony with what he had to do. He did 
it, but did it almost with trembling, and as encouraged 
by another miraculous manifestation. In proof, how- 
ever, of the state of feeling at Jerusalem, we find that 
after he returned thither, they “that were of the cir- 
cumcision contended with him,” because he had gone 
into the house of a Gentile. He had to defend him- 
self by expounding the thing from the beginning, 
rehearsing it in all its particulars, showing how he 
had been led by Divine guidance, and that, whatever 
might seem its strangeness, it was not for him “to 
withstand God.” 8 

About the same time, probably, the tidings reached 
Jerusalem of what had occurred at Antioch. The 
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agents, as we have reminded you, were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene. Barnabas was deputed to go and visit 
them and see into the proceeding.? He was the best 
possible man for such a mission. He was naturally 
of a loving and an affectionate disposition ; a native, 
too, of Cyprus, and therefore the more likely to have 
influence with those to whom he was sent. I am not 
sure that every one concurred in sending him—at least, 
so far as his going might imply approbation, or prob- 
able approbation, of what had been done. He would 
rather be wished by many to regard it as something that 
required severe investigation. They had great doubts 
about it, and would wish him to ascertain whether the 
brethren had not gone too far. When Barnabas came, 
however, and saw the grace of God, or, as it might be 
rendered, ‘‘ When he saw the grace that was of God,’ 
the visible proofs of a Divine work, proofs which he 
could not doubt were such, he accepted the sign, and 
admitted that the hand of the Lord was there. He 
was devoutly glad. He sympathised with what had 
been done, and he exhorted them all, Hellenists, Jews, 
and Gentiles alike, that ‘ with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord.” ‘For he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” 

His own ministry was immediately attended with 
large success. There were great accessions to the 
Church—many of the converts being, no doubt, 
Gentiles. The work got to be so onerous that Bar- 
nabas felt he wanted assistance, and assistance of a 
special kind. He knew the man who was exactly 
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fit for it, if he could be obtained. If only he had 
Saul with him! What would he give for such a 
coadjutor! He could not send a letter to him, for he 
did not know precisely where he was. He would not 
send a messenger, lest his zeal and perseverance 
might be unequal to success. Knowing, therefore, 
that if a thing must be done there is nothing like 
doing it yourself, ‘he departed to Tarsus to seek 
Saul.” He no doubt went by sea as the shortest 
way. He sought him, and found him. What a 
meeting that would be! What a surprise to Saul! 
What a joy to Barnabas! How welcome the invita- 
tion given and received! I have no doubt Saul was 
happy in the work in which he was engaged; but 
still his large heart and fervent zeal would at times 
long for something else—that the way might open to 
some service, more directly such as he had been 
appointed to undertake. The summons of his friend 
would need nothing to enforce it. He was ready for 
anything which should seem to be what Christ 
“would have him to do.” He was at once brought 
by Barnabas to Antioch; and so it came to pass 
that for “a whole year” they laboured there together, 
assembling. with the Church and teaching much 
people. 

The two men were of very different character, and 
perhaps were all the better for it. Paul’s vigorous 
zeal would stimulate the softness and gentleness of 
Barnabas, while the spirit of Barnabas would infuse 
itself into Saul. So they worked together, and God 
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blessed them; a very large number were added to 
the Church, consisting, as we think, so largely of 
Gentiles, that the Church in the view of the outside 
observer took a new aspect and a new character. As 
long as the disciples consisted mainly of Jews, what- 
ever might be their special Christian belief, they only 
appeared to others as a Jewish sect. When, how- 
ever, a number of Gentiles—men who had never 
been proselytes, who did not conform to the worship 
of the synagogue, and could not be strictly identified 
with Jews—when these were observed to assemble 
together as a new association, there was a different 
impression upon the public mind, and a name was 
wanted to distinguish them. Any old name would 
not do, so a new name was found; and thus the 
Gentile Church in which Barnabas and Saul so 
successfully laboured, is more worthy to be called 
the mother-Church of all Christendom than either 
Jerusalem or Rome, for “the disciples were called. 
Christians first in Antioch.” 

These remarks have intimated an opinion as to 
the origin of the name “Christian.” I may as well, 
perhaps, more explicitly state it. J believe it came 
from the Gentiles. As far as they heard anything 
about the teachings and opinions of the new society, 
they heard something about one “Christ.” The 
distinct characteristic of the men was, that they 
believed in Christ, accepted His teaching, submitted 
to His authority, and obeyed His injunctions ; and 
though the word “ Christ,’ in the language of the 
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Church, is properly an official term, and not a per- 
sonal name, the Gentile looker-on would not know 
that. He took it in the latter sense, put an expres- 
sive termination to it, and then applying it to the 
disciples, called them ‘“ Christians.” They were the 
followers of Christ, as followers of other distinguished 
teachers were Hpicureans or Platonists. It is not 
likely that either the Jews or the Christians would 
have compounded this name. The Jews would 
not have done it, because the word ‘“ Christ” is 
equivalent to the word ‘“ Messiah,” the object of the 
religious hope of the nation, and they would not 
have applied that name, either in seriousness or in 
ridicule, to the despised Nazarenes. The Christians 
would not have done it, for they would not have 
taken a name so holy and venerable and applied it 
to themselves. Their sentiments of reverence for 
Him in whom they believed would have made them 
shrink from that. But the Gentiles, who could have 
no knowledge of what existed*in the minds of the 
adherents of either the old or the new faith, might 
very naturally compound the name and apply it. I 
do not know that they applied it in ridicule. It is 
generally thought so. It is generally considered that 
it was a nick-name, like the term “‘ Methodist.” But 
T am not at all sure of this. It only occurs twice 
besides in the New Testament, and in each case it 
may be thought to be used in such a way as to 
countenance this opinion.19 But, however this may 
be, such as we have stated was probably the origin of 
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the name. There it is, and there it has remained. 
However little thought of when it was first uttered— 
whether uttered in ridicule or not—it has now become 
a name which is the most honourable on earth for 
any man to hear, if in any degree he approaches to 
what it imports. 

Well, “in those days”—I do not think that this 
means just precisely at that time—it is a sort of 
general expression which often covers a large space— 
about that time a famine was predicted by certain 
prophets that came from Jerusalem, and it took place, 
or the beginning of it was heard of, when Saul and 
Barnabas were at Antioch. The brethren determined 
to make a collection, and every man contributed “ ac- 
cording to his ability.” There is the Christian idea. 
They were not to look to positive prescription. Every 
man, as a good and conscientious steward of God, was 
to make his donation ‘“‘ as God had prospered him.” 11 
I doubt not that the contributions were large and 
liberal. It was the first thing of the kind in the 
world—Gentiles sending money to Jews as the ex- 
pression of a brotherly love, except, perhaps, as some 
proselytes might have given to a collection in a foreign 
synagogue. The Jews had always been in the habit 
of sending to those of their own nation, under similar 
circumstances; but now Christian Gentiles, as such, 
were going to send to the poor Jews in Judea, They 
knew that their brethren, the disciples there, were in 
great need, or would soon be so; and they began to 
act upon the principle and to indicate the spirit which 
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the apostle Paul taught them to illustrate afterwards, 
that, having received of the Jews spiritual things, it 
was but right that they should minister to them in 
temporal things.!2 So the collection was made, and 
they determined “to send it to the elders by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul.” The importance of 
the movement, perhaps too the largeness of the gift, 
together with the respect which they entertained for 
the churches in Judea, were indicated by their send- 
ing two such men—men whose ministry was so highly 
valued, but which, at the call of love, they were will- 
ing for a time cheerfully to relinquish. The collec- 
tion was made for the poor saints in Judea, not merely 
at Jerusalem, and was sent to the elders, who would 
best know how to distribute it. Barnabas and Saul 
left Antioch ; it does not say that they started to go 
direct to Jerusalem, though that, doubtless, was their 
ultimate destination. They might stop at various 
places on the way, and perhaps dispense some of their 
bounty to the elders of the various churches which 
they visited. It was not, however, till they reached 
Jerusalem that “their ministry was fulfilled ;” and 
when that was done, they returned to Antioch. 

I will not detain you but a few minutes longer. 
We must notice, however, that about this time there 
occurred another persecution. J ames, the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of John, was put to death by 
Herod. “Seeing that it pleased the people,” he pro- 
ceeded to take Peter also, intending that he, too, 
should die. What wretches these persecutors and 
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tyrants are !—not seeing that it was right, or just, or 
legal—no, but seeing that ‘it pleased the people,” 
the deed of blood was to be done! So Peter was put 
into prison, and was chained and guarded that he might 
be ready for the sacrifice. ‘“ But prayer was made 
without ceasing of the Church unto God for him.” 
Now, there was in Jerusalem a distinguished Chris- 
tian lady ; most likely a woman of property; at any 
rate, her brother had been a landed proprietor, and 
she would marry, we may suppose, in the same class. 
Her house had in it a large room, in which numbers 
could assemble, and here “ many were gathered to- 
gether” to pray for Peter as he lay in prison. This 
Christian lady was the sister of Barnabas. It is cer- 
tainly possible that Barnabas and Saul, when in Jeru- 
salem, might reside with her. If even the sister of 
Paul lived then in Jerusalem—several years after- 
wards we meet with her son there, but whether the 
mother lived there or not we do not know1—but if she 
did, and Paul lodged with her, still, if he was there 
at the time to which we are referring, you may depend 
upon it that he would attend some of those meetings 
for prayer which were then being held, and most 
likely that in the house of his friend’s sister. And 
what a thought thisis! Saul, who was so glad once 
when he heard that Peter and John were in prison ; 
who would have kept them there, if he could have 
done so, and who was present, doubtless, when they 
were brought before the council and disappointed at 
the result—Saul, I say, who at that time would will- 
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ingly have kept Peter in prison, might: now, with all 
the earnestness and fervour of his great soul, be pray- 
ing him out of it! And who can tell but that, just 
as it is possible that the prayer of Stephen might 
have been effectual for Saul, so the prayer of Saul 
was effectual for Peter! He might have been in 
Jerusalem when these events took place, as the 
account of the imprisonment and deliverance of 
Peter comes in between the announcement of Bar- 
nabas and Saul starting for Jerusalem and that 
of their leaving it. Of course it is not certain, as 
the historian does not always write consecutively. 
But the idea is not to be summarily rejected. It is 
not without interest. To entertain it may not be un- 
edifying ; it will certainly be harmless. 

Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem. But 
they did not return alone. Barnabas’s sister had a 
son, a Christian young man, ardent and promising, 
who perhaps expressed a wish to be engaged in the 
active service of the Church. His mother was willing 
to give him up, and his uncle to accept the trust ; 
and so the young man accompanied them to Antioch. 
He did not always do that which was satisfactory or 
pleasant ; but young men are sometimes self-willed 
and foolish. It is well when they recover themselves, 
and come to a better mind, as John Mark certainly 
did. Though Paul, as we shall find, was greatly 
displeased with him at one time, and had no doubt 
reason to be so, yet, years afterwards, when the one 
was mellowed perhaps, and the other improved, we 
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know they were mutually attached, and that the old 
man delighted in the companionship, and spoke grate- 
fully of the services of his young associate.15 We 
shall come to this by and by. I now just say, in 
conclusion, that I doubt not, on the journey to and 
back from Jerusalem, Paul preached in many of the 
towns and villages of Judea, which bears, you will 
remember, on one of the points which we had occa- 
sion to notice in our last lecture. 

We have now brought Paul down to Antioch, and 
the next thing we shall have to do will be to start 
with him upon his first great apostolic mission. But 
I do not mean to do that till this day three weeks. I 
hope, however, to address you next Sunday evening 
in connexion with this subject. In casting the eye 
over two or three of the chapters which are lying 
before us, I see something exceedingly interesting. I 
shall not tell you what it is, but I do think you, too, 
will find it interesting when it is put before you. I 
shall hope to make it the subject of the next lecture. 
It will be a sort of appendix to our second chapter of 
the life of St Paul. 
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AppITIONAL SEecTioN.—Representative Men. 
THE EUNUCH—ST PAUL—CORNELIUS. 


Lecture VI, 


“A man of Ethiopia;” “Saul of Tarsus;” “A centurion of the 
band called the Italian band.” —Acrs viii. 27, ix. 11, x. 1. 


WE have concluded the first and the second chapters 
of the life of St Paul. I told you last Sunday night 
that, instead of advancing this evening to the third 
chapter, I would just pause, as it were, here, and add 
a sort of appendix to the second chapter, by laying 
before you something which I thought you would 
find interesting, and, I hope I may say, useful. 

I have introduced the subject by the three short 
passages of Scripture to which I have referred. Of 
course you young people will do yourselves the jus- 
tice, and will do me the justice, to read very carefully 
the whole of what is connected with each of these 
names as you find it in those chapters. Indeed, I 
suppose I may take for granted your comparative 
familiarity with most of the circumstances connected 
with the three histories ; and, therefore, without fur- 
ther introduction, will at once proceed to show you 
the light in which I wish to put them, and to men- 
tion some of the thoughts and reflections which I 
think they may suggest.1, 2,3, 4 


eTtie ) 


I. In the’ first place, then, notice that you have 
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here the conversions of three representative men ; for 
of these men, each of them was associated with dif- 
ferent and distinct portions of the race, religiously 
considered. Now, this may not have struck you; it 
would not strike you, reading one chapter one day 
and another another, or one chapter one week and 
another a week after. It requires that you study the 
subject ; that you take the chapters and examine and 
compare them; that you thus endeavour to discover 
those little things which have great significance, and 
which will bring the matter before you in the way 
which I have indicated. The three men are the 
Eunuch, Saul, Cornelius. Well, put them before 
you , imagine that you see them standing there in 
that order ; look them full in the face, and you will 
observe that they shape themselves in this way—that, 
while Saul stands there in the centre, with the 
Eunuch on one hand, and Cornelius on the other, 
you have, in the three, the converted Jew, and the 
converted proselyte and the converted Gentile—a 
Gentile, that is to say, pure and simple, one that had 
not passed through the previous and preparatory 
process of a formal and visible connexion with the 
Jewish Church. 

With respect to Saul the thing is obvious, and 
admitted. You all know it. He was a Jew—a Jew 
by descent, in feeling, in prejudice, and opinion. 
He was “a Hebrew of the Hebrews, of the stock of 
Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin ; as touching the law 
a Pharisee.” The eunuch, “the man of Ethiopia,” 
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was unquestionably a proselyte. He had taken a long 
journey, and for a definite object: he had been up to 
Jerusalem “ to worship.” He had been there, I think, 
to fulfil what he felt to be the duties incumbent upon 
him, as one who had not only accepted the Hebrew 
creed, but who had been admitted into a positive 
relationship to the Jewish Church. Coming up to 
Jerusalem “for to worship,” he could find his place 
in the temple, take part in its service and song, offer 
sacrifice, and be recognised and treated, as, properly 
_ speaking, a proselyte to the Jewish religion. With 
respect to Cornelius there is a question ;—with many, 
indeed, there is no question, for preachers and writers, 
you will often find, take for granted that-he was a 
proselyte, and confidently speak of him as such. I 
think if you will just give me your attention, I can 
make it plain to the youngest amongst you that that 
could not be the case, and that it is very important 
that we should understand and keep in mind that it 
was not the case. 

You remember the extraordinary supernatural pre- 
paration that Peter had to go through in order to 
approach this man, when he was about to be the 
means of his conversion. You remember, too, how 
there was a vision granted to Cornelius himself, and 
a direct Divine message sent through him to Peter. 
You remember how Peter was taught by the great 
sheet, filled with four-footed beasts and creeping 
things, coming down from heaven, the thing being 
repeated three times, that he was “not to call any 
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man common or unclean.” You remember how the 
two supernatural manifestations concurred to one 
result; that is to say, how, when Peter listened to 
and obeyed the message, and went to Cornelius, 
and heard from him the account of his vision, he 
saw the purport and purpose of his own. A third 
and crowning miracle—the descent of the Spirit 
on the centurion and his friends—consummated 
the instruction. The apostle understood the ad- 
vance he was to make, and that it was not for him 
“to withstand God.” Now, all this shows that, to 
Peter, the thing to be done was something new, 
something which he had not been accustomed to, or 
had not even once witnessed in his previous experi- 
ence. It is thus only that we can account for the 
necessity of that elaborate miraculous preparation 
through which he had to pass in order that he might 
be brought into harmony with it. But now recollect 
this: On the day of Pentecost, when Peter himself 
was the principal agent in the conversion of “the 
three thousand,” there were gathered together‘not only 
Jews but proselytes. And what is particularly to be 
observed is this, that, with respect to the proselytes, 
it is distinctly said that they were Romans, — at 
least, some of them. There were in that great crowd 
“strangers of Rome—Jews and proselytes ;”5 so that 
there were proselytes from Rome, that is to say, there 
were there some of the very class of men to which 
Cornelius would have belonged if he had been a prose- 
lyte. The whole story, in the second of Acts, leaves 
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upon us the impression that among the three thousand 
converts there would be proselytes as well as Jews. 
Proselytes would have hearts within them that would 
leap up to welcome the new tidings sooner than native 
Jews, or even, perhaps, those of “the dispersion.” 
Hence, some of these Romans,—men who might have 
been eligible to serve in the band “ called the Italian 
band,” under, or side by side with, Cornelius,—were 
most likely gathered into the church as the immediate 
result of St Peter’s first sermon. It could not be a 
new thing to him to baptize a proselyte. As a min- 
ister and an apostle he had come into contact with 
such long before. No extraordinary preparation, no 
supernatural vision or Divine voice would be necessary 
to induce him to do that. If, then, he had to undergo 
such preparation that he might feel emboldened and 
warranted to come into contact with and baptize Cor- 
_nelius, it is evident that he was being taught to 
advance towards a new thing—led on to do some- 
thing different from any thing he had done or wit- 
nessed before. And it was something different ;— 
something, too, important and significant, not simply 
in itself, as one of a class,—one of which there might 
be many of like sort; but as that one which was to be 
the type and representative of all the rest. Peter was 
to receive a Gentile to the fellowship of the Church— 
one who had never, as a proselyte, been publicly 
connected with Judaism ; and, in his person, Gentiles 
as such—all, everywhere, “‘ who were aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the cove- 
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nants of promise ”—were to be regarded and recog- 
nised as “ brought nigh,’”—placed on a level with the 
older and more Gaoaed members of the Divine 
family, so that henceforth “ there should be no dif- 
ference.” This was what Peter had to do. It was a 
significant and pregnant act, through which, represen- 
tatively, Jew and Gentile “ely one, and by which 
a Divine sanction was given to whatever of the sort 
might have taken place, at Antioch or elsewhere, 
under the influence of an impulsive zeal. 

Il. Several things in the story confirm and corro- 
borate the view we have advanced, but we may rest 
satisfied, I think, with what has been said. We 
have ascertained, then, the class to which each of the 
men before us respectively belongs. We have here 
a Jew, a proselyte, and a Gentile. Now, in the next 
place, look at them individually, and notice what 
distinguishes them in their personal character. 

The Jew,—learned, erudite, a man of genius, of 
intellectual power, of high culture. He had studied 
the law and the prophets; he knew the traditions of 
the past, and the hopes and anticipations of his nation 
respecting the future. He had large knowledge, but 
knowledge without love and without spiritual life, and, 
therefore, knowledge that ‘“ puffed up,’ but did not 
“build up.” And he is not only a Jew, but he is a 
Grecian Jew, as far as his birth and breeding out of 
Judea could constitute him one. He, therefore, be- 
longed to that class whose minds were more under the 


influence of liberal culture; a class which we have 
H 
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already seen, was more immediately able than the 
native Jewish mind, to understand the large catholi- 
city, the grand comprehensive design of the gospel, 
and the issues which were involved in its central 
truths. He was young, too; at an age, that is to say, 
when we expect a man to be under the influence of a 
noble and generous disposition, the farthest possible 
from the spirit of a persecutor. And yet, with all 
this, he was a persecutor ; bitter, infuriated, so hating 
the Christian disciples that he himself tells us that he 
was “exceedingly mad against them.” His “throat 
was like an open sepulchre,” or the crater of a volcano, 
pouring out his dark, black blasphemies, for he kept 
“ breathing out threatenings and slaughter ” till, hav- 
ing ‘“obtaimed authority from the high priest,’ he 
started on his mission to Damascus, determined, ‘if 
he found any of that way, whether they were men or 
women, to bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” 

The eunuch, “the man of Ethiopia,” had mani- 
fested candour, a spirit of inquiry, religious faith. 
He had accepted Judaism, and Judaism had accepted 
him. He had become associated with the old Church, 
and showed his zeal and devotedness by taking a long 
journey, from a country that lay to the south of Egypt, 
that he might visit Jerusalem, and worship there, in 
obedience to the enactments of that law to which he 
felt that he owed allegiance. He was evidently of 
earnest thought. His worship, we may be sure, had 
not been a formality; and, as he went home again, his 
travelling companions were the psalmists and the pro- 
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phets. He was improving the time by reading the 
Sacred Word,—imitating the man of the first Psalm, 
whose “meditation was in the law of God day and 
night.” 

As for Cornelius, his character is set before us 
in great fulness. He believed in God. He had 
cleared his mind of the rubbish of idolatry. Cast- 
ing out of it the ideas of “the gods many, and 
the lords many,” that he had been originally taught 
to worship, he accepted the one and only God pre- 
sented in the pure theism of the Hebrew creed. 
This was not merely a matter of the intellect but 
of the heart,—for “he feared God;” he had a feel- 
ing of habitual reverence towards Him, recollect- 
ing and realising His presence and His Government, 
and his own personal moral relation to both. He 
was “a devout man ;” cultivating that religious 
sentiment which is composed equally of trust and 
love. But his devotion was not sentimental ; it did 
not exhaust itself in indulgences mystic or ecstatic ; 
it found vocal utterance, for he was a man of prayer ; 
“he prayed to God alway.” He was a man whose 
influence for good was felt by his family and by his 
whole house; for “he feared God with all his house- 
hold,” and had devout servants and soldiers that 
‘waited upon him continually.’ And then, in 
relation to the world without, and to general society, 
it was emphatically said, by the messengers that went 
to Peter, and spake to him of their Master, that he 
was “a just’mian ;” one distinguished and exemplary 
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for his integrity and honour. And beyond that, we 
are told by the historian that he was a man of bene- 
ficence ; his alms were ample; he “‘ gave much.” A 
testimony was borne to him from above, that his 
prayers and his alms were alike acceptable to God, 
and lay upon the floor of the temple in heaven, as a 
memorial of what the man was, and was doing, upon 
earth. Such, then, are the particulars which you can 
gather from the narratives, and which will help you 
to form a distinct idea of the personal character of 
each of these men. 

III. Now, the next thing to be noticed, may be 
the sort and degree of their preparedness for what 
occurred, to bring into close and immediate contact 
with their inner nature the objective truth of Christ’s 
Gospel. As to this matter, what shall we say of 
Saul? Was there any preparation whatever in him? 
I do not know. I am not so sure, however, that 
there was not. He was manifesting, we admit, a 
perfect furiousness of persecution, but it is not 
impossible that this very frenzy indicated that, deep 
down in that great soul of his, there were active and 
pulsating germs of thought that had been deposited 
there by the argument of Stephen. These, partly, 
might be the “ pricks” and convictions against which 
he was madly and vainly striving, and attempting to 
repress by his activity in wrong. But, independently 
of this, he was rel¢gious. The spirit of persecution 
was in him that of religious zeal! He was terribly 
in earnest ;—at least, he ws honestly go when he 
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began, and if afterwards there was an inward sus- 
picion or glimmer of the truth against which he 
“kicked,” he would do that, or would suppose that 
he did it, in indignant resistance to a violent tempta- 
tion. In this religious earnestness there was a sort 
of preparation for the reception of the truth when so 
presented as to flash upon intellect and heart with a 
demonstration that was not to be resisted. I should 
not say, therefore, that there was not, even in him, 
some sort of preparedness for what occurred. 

But with respect to the others the thing is ob- 
vious. We can hardly doubt, I think, that “the 
man of Ethiopia,” when he was up in Jerusalem, 
had heard something which deeply affected him. 
Rumours had reached him which he could not un- 
derstand, but was anxious to investigate. He was 
told of the rise of anew sect; got a vague idea of its 
teaching and opinions; but was especially interested 
in its professed belief that the Messiah had appeared. 
His rank and position, however, would throw him 
into contact only with those on the other side, He 
would meet with the higher orders of the priesthood, 
and mingle with the aristocratic in general society ; 
and if, in consequence of what he had heard, he put 
questions to ascertain what it meant, you can easily 
imagine how he would be answered. You know that 
he would be looked at with amazement, or pity ; 
would get no satisfaction from any he interrogated ; 
and would be assured that the folly was not worth 
his attention. But he could not help feeling in- 
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terested: he kept dwelling on the subject in his own 
thoughts; and I have no doubt, that the effect of 
what he had come in contact with while in Jerusalem, 
is to be seen in his study, as he goes home, of the 
Prophet Isaiah. The providence of God, or rather 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, led him to that 
particular passage, which we find him reading when 
the teacher. appears, who was sent to tell him what 
he is anxious to know, and is able to solve the per- 
plexing questions that had arisen in his mind. There 
was thus, in the eunuch, a great, though unconscious, 
preparation for the advent of Philip. 

But with respect to Cornelius, there was far more 
than that. There are two things which may not 
strike you as you just cursorily read over the chap- 
ter. You know, I want to teach you how so to read 
your New Testament as to find out what is not 
upon the surface. Now, you go home, and, some 
time during this week, read over very carefully and 
very seriously, the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh chapters of this Book of Acts, and see if 
you do not find out these two things. First, that 
Cornelius had set apart a day for special fasting and 
prayer. His vision occurred at the ninth hour, that 
is, three o'clock in the afternoon. His messengers 
went off to Peter the next morning ; it took them a 
day and a half to get to Joppa. Peter had his vision 
after twelve o’clock—he went up at the sixth hour; 
between one and two, say, the men inquired for him. 
You will find, that it took the same time for Peter 
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and his friends to go back with them, so that it 
would be in the course of the afternoon that they 
arrived at the house of Cornelius. Now Cornelius, in 
his speech to them, in answer to the question of Peter, 
says, ‘Four days ago I was fasting until this hour.” 
Do you suppose he fasted every day? Do you sup- 
pose he never at any time broke bread till late im 
the afternoon or towards the evening? The question 
answers itself. Evidently there was here something 
special. He had set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer. He had so disposed his engagements and 
arranged his business, that, like Daniel, he could be 
alone with God from early morning to “the time of 
the evening sacrifice.” Hence, he continues, “ at the 
ninth hour,” in connexion with that special fasting, 
“T prayed in mine house, and behold a man stood 
before me in bright clothing.” Well, but now read 
very attentively, and see if you do not find out another 
thing; see if you cannot discover the reason why he 
set apart that day. What was his object? Was his 
day’s fasting one of those frequent or occasional seasons 
often observed by devout men for the general culture of 
the Divine life ? or was it suggested by some pressing 
necessity, and intended to meet an urgent want? Many 
of you have read the chapter a number of times, and 
may never have asked yourselves that question. I 
think it may be asked, and can be answered. I 
believe you will find that he set apart the day in 
question, and “gave himself to prayer,” because he 
was under great religious anxiety,—religious doubt, if 
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you like to call it so. He did not know what to 
believe, and he wanted to know. Philip the Evange- 
list was now probably in Czesarea, and some portion 
of the population were no doubt under Christian in- 
fluence. The man could not help learning something 
of what was spoken of in the town, and rumours would 
reach him’ from afar off—possibly about miracles, 
certainly about persecution. He was a man of earnest- 
ness of thought, of studious habits, mental independ- 
ence. Why, he! a Gentile! a soldier! a soldier in 
acrack regiment! “the Italian band!” the associate, 
it might be, of Roman officers of loose habits and 
sceptical opinions! a soldier on foreign service, in a 
conquered country, among people that the Romans 
despised as the subjects of a dark and intolerant 
superstition !—this man had had the manliness and 
the courage to study the sacred books of this people, 
the candour to admit the superiority of their faith, 
and the magnanimity to profess it. He was not a 
man to rest satisfied in the presence of any new sub- 
ject of inquiry or doubt, without attempting to get to 
the bottom of it. Among those Jews with whom he 
would mingle in Ceesarea, he would find none who 
would be able or disposed to answer his questions 
about the new beliefs, of which he had heard some- 
thing, but very imperfectly, which, however, deeply 
affected him, from their appearing to recognise in 
“one Jesus” the Messiah he read of in the old books, 
He could get no light from any he consulted. But 
he was “a devout man,” a man who read the psalmists 
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and prophets, and who had learnt from them that 
God had promised “ to guide the meek in judgment,” 
‘to show them His covenant ;” to hear the prayer 
and “open the eyes” of the humble, that “in His 
light they might see light.” Oppressed, then, by his 
anxieties and questionings, his wonder at what was 
meant by the new movement, and his longing to 
know, he devoted a day to fasting and prayer, that he 
might carry his doubts and difficulties to God, and 
seek assistance from Him! How do I know that ? 
It is said so, if you have eyes to see it. You have 
three different statements that bear on the point: two 
in the ninth chapter, and one in the tenth. They are 
the several reports of what was said by the angel ; 
they illustrate and supplement each other. “Cornelius, 
thy prayer is heard.” “Send therefore to Joppa, and 
call hither Simon, whose surname is Peter: he, when 
he cometh, shall speak unto thee.” ‘ He shall tell 
thee what thou oughtest to do.” The very thing, 
doubtless, the man had been praying about ;—the 
thing that he wanted to know. He was perplexed by 
contrary statements; he was in doubt and difficulty 
on a subject of deep religious interest. He determined 
to carry his difficulties to God. He wanted some one 
to teach him; needed, as he deeply felt, light and 
guidance. So he “ prayed and made supplication,” 
that they might be given.. As in the like case of the 
prophet Daniel, an angel brings the Divine answer, 
“QO Cornelius,’ ‘a man greatly beloved!” “ thy 
prayer is heard ”—that particular supplication which 
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thou hast been offering now. I have come down in 
reply to it. “Send therefore and call for one Simon, _ 
and he shall tell thee words, whereby thou, and all - 
thy house, shall be saved.” Such was the state of 
mind of the centurion ; such the object of the special 
exercises in which we find him engaged. It needs no 
argument ; the simple statement of the facts is suffi- - 
cient to show that the mind of Cornelius was in a 
state of extraordinary preparation for receiving and 
welcoming the new truth. 

IV. You may next notice the difference in the 
agency employed in the three cases. To the eunuch 
Philip is sent; Philip, one of the “Grecians” as 
distinguished from the ‘‘ Hebrews,” a deacon and 
evangelist, a simple preacher of the gospel, without 
extraordinary apostolic powers. He explains the 
Scripture, and preaches to him Jesus. The word 
has its effect. The man receives the message, pro- 
fesses his faith, and is baptized. The case of Cornelius 
is different. The proselyte of Ethiopia is contem- 
plated only in his own person, his conversion is simply 
that of an individual. But Cornelius, as it were, is 
to represent and to personify the greater proportion 
of the race—the whole Gentile world! For him the 
instrument is a native Judean Jew, one in descent, 
opinion, and prejudice; he is also an apostle, and, 
most appropriately, the apostle “of the circumej- 
sion.” 

But the third case: the Jewish persecutor, the man 
with his strong but perverted earnest religiousness ; 
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he who is not only to be contemplated in his own 
personality, or as connected with the fathers, “ to 
whom pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law,’ but as one 
called to a special apostleship, and who has to bear 
an emphatic relation to mankind! Christ took him 
into His own hand! Christ himself was everything 
here. There was no angel, no evangelist, no apostle, 
but there was the direct personal manifestation of the 
Son of God. And in order to show that that idea 
was to be kept up all the way through, when human 
agency had to be employed it was not an apostle, 
not a man of high position and miraculous endow- 
ments, that came in between Jesus and Saul: no, it 
was a simple “ disciple ”—one apparently sustaining 
no office in the Church. That there should be no 
misunderstanding of the point that Jesus had the 
man in His own hand, and was doing everything 
directly and personally, a disciple, undistinguished 
and unendowed, has to speak peace to the prostrate 
penitent, to assure him of the forgiveness of his sins, 
and the coming gift of the Holy Ghost! The treasure 
was put into that earthen vessel “that the power 
might be manifestly seen to be of God.” Such is the 
difference in the instrumentality employed in these 
three conversions, which comes out as we compare 
the accounts, and notice what is special and peculiar 
to each. 

I should like to have added another particular, but 
it is out of the question to-night. The point would 
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have been the light cast on the initiatory rite of bap- 
tism, so far as its administration in the case of these 
representative men is concerned. But that would 
require so much more time than we have now left, 
that, though I had intended to notice it, I shall pe 
it over, at least for the present. 

Ve Ts the last place, therefore, I shall now conclude 
with two or three reflections, mostly practical, that 
may be gathered from the subject. 

I do not know whether it has ever struck you that 
the gospel, in the apostolic age, was generally first 
received by people that were religious—by the more 
thoughtful and devout. I know that the gospel is a 
message of salvation through Christ Jesus. I know 
that it comes to men “dead in trespasses and sins,” 
and is to raise them up from that spiritual death, and 
to infuse into them the life of God. But I know, also, 
that, as a system of truth, as a religion of principles 
setting forth Divine thought before the eye of the 
reason, it was first addressed to, and it was first re- 
ceived by, those who had in them something in 
harmony with itself. When our Lord sent out His 
apostles, he said, “ When ye enter into any house, 
say, Peace be to this house. If the son of peace be 
there”—if there be something in those you address 
in harmony with you and in ee with your mes- 

sage—* your peace shall rest upon it ;” you will be 
received into it and may there remain. 6 And in the 
first preaching of the gospel on the day of Pentecost, 
it was from the devout men that then came together 
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that the first converts were made. Wherever the 
apostles went, they first preached to the Jews, and 
where they met with such as were earnestly religious, 
with serious, thoughtful readers of the Scriptures, 
there it was that their message was listened to, and 
that ‘many believed.”? Among the Gentiles it was 
the devout proselytes—men who had given proof of 
their love of truth and their religious earnestness by 
giving up idolatry and accepting Judaism,—it was 
to them that the gospel was first offered, in common 
with the Jew, and by them it was first received.8 And 
so it is here, except in the case of Paul, and even 
he, as I have explained, is not altogether an excep- 
tion. 

I might point out a great many practical lessons 
that you might learn from looking at the three cases 
individually ; but these might fill a whole discourse. 
You know in Philip and the eunuch you should learn 
to be ready for the call of duty. Philip immediately 
obeyed the suggestion, pointing out what he was to 
do. You may learn how we should get over false 
shame, and be ready to speak upon religious subjects, 
as Philip did. You may learn from the eunuch the 
willingness and readiness with which you should 
receive any instruction that seems to be kindly and 
honestly offered. 

We have had a great many lessons from Saul 
already, and I will only just add one other. You 
see here how it is quite possible for a man to be com- 
pletely under the influence of darkness of mind and 
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hardness of heart, though he be a man of culture and 
intelligence, and a man even of religious thought. 
Of course, the same would be the case if he was under 
the influence of “ the lusts of the flesh,’ as well as 
those of “the mind,” or instead of them. It is pos- 
sible for a man to be in such a condition that nothing 
but an extraordinary interposition of God can meet 
his case. And you see, further, that this may be the 
case with a young man. In such a one—in spite of 
many advantages, and partly because of them—the 
mind may get so out of joint as to religious things, 
or be so prejudiced against the truth, though con- 
stantly reading and speculating about religion or 
religious systems, that nothing but something like a 
miraculous interposition shall be able to dispel pre- 
judice, abate pride, subdue passion, or teach the man 
“to receive the kingdom of heaven like a little child.” 
Take that lesson with you, and if any of you are con- 
scious of being in danger of such a condition—or, 
what is better, if you have a consciousness of being 
delivered from it—act accordingly ; either call ear- 
nestly upon God to save you from yourselves, or, if it 
be that you are saved, devote yourselves with manly 
vigour to God’s service, as the apostle did to that of 
Christ. 

As to Cornelius, we may learn many lessons from 
him, Did it ever strike you that Cornelius is our 
Sather? You never thought, perhaps, that you were 
so nearly related to him ; but it is even so. He was a 
Gentile, and in him the Gentiles were formally ad- 
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mitted to the Church. He is the father of the Gen- 
tile branch of it. But we are Gentiles; and we, 
therefore, were, so to speak, “in the loins” of Cor- 
nelius when Peter received him. He is our Abraham. 
What Abraham was to the Jew, Cornelius is to us. 
The Jews gloried in the patriarch, looking up to their 
Abraham with love to his memory and reverence for 
his character. We have no reason to be ashamed of 
our father Cornelius. We may thank God for such 
a spiritual ancestor. When we think of him, how- 
ever, we must do so with shame as well as exultation, 
for there is reason to fear that he, before his conver- 
sion and knowledge of Christ, was essentially and in 
fact a better Christian than some of us. 

Learn another thing ; learn the importance of prayer 
as well as of inquiry to the discovery and apprehen- 
sion of religious truth. If you have doubts, if you 
feel yourself distracted by broken lights upon this side 
and the other, and do not know what to believe, or 
where you are—which is the condition of a great 
many young people of the present day—lI do not say 
to you, Do not read, do not investigate, argue, or 
inquire—God forbid !—but I do say, With all your 
reading and all your inquiry, remember that you 
pray. “Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of 
God.” He is “ the Father of Lights,’ and will give the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Light and Truth, to those 
that ask Him. ‘The meek will He guide in judg- 
ment; the meek will He teach His way.” “The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and 
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He will show them His Covenant.” Cornelius “feared 
God,” and, as ‘‘a devout man,” prayed to Him 
“alway ;” but when he was in perplexity and doubt, 
not knowing what to do or what to believe, he made 
special supplication, probably ‘“‘ with strong crying 
and tears,” and God heard him. ‘“ He answered him 
in the day of his distress.” Depend upon it, that, in 
all circumstances, but especially in connexion with re- 
ligious inquiries and the struggles of religious doubt, 
to pray is as philosophical as it is devout. Why, that 
poor miserable man, that had completely lost himself, 
and lost his hold of everything, even his prayer was 
worth something, when he cried out, “O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” 
Why, that was better than nothing. ‘“ The Father 
of the spirits of all flesh,” who hateth nothing that 
He has made, will not despise such an appeal as that, 
coming from one of His poor children who had lost 
its way, and who, weary and foot-sore, and frightened 
by the darkness, cried to Him for light. It is a 
blessed thing, young men, to join with all your read- 
ing habitual and earnest prayer. It is as necessary 
for the eye of the heart, as for that of the intellect, 
to be opened to objective religious truth, and this is 
best accomplished by that gracious influence which 
comes most directly on the moral and spiritual affec- 
tions, and which he who sincerely asks may receive. 
This last particular may be enforced and illustrated 
by a closing observation suggested by the angelic 
appearance to Cornelius. What do you suppose is 
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the object on earth most attractive and interesting 
to Heaven? An angel coming down here, what 
would he care for your palaces and pyramids, your 
works of art, military achievements, wonders of 
legislation, or even your books—books of philosophy, 
science, or song—what would he care for your great 
men, whether distinguished for thought or action, 
profound intellect, or eloquent speech ? what would 
he care for all these things? Nothing. Butif he 
saw a human spirit panting for truth, pressing after 
God, fearing the darkness, conscious of its sin, break- 
ing with contrition, earnest in prayer, solicitous for 
guidance, why to him such a sight would shine like 
a star. “There is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God” over sinners that repent, and wanderers that 
return, and the simple and earnest who find their 
way to the Source of Light after straying and stumb- 
ling on the dark mountains. Let honest, conscien- 
tious efforts to obey be united with inquiry and prayer, 
and all will ultimately be well. “‘ He that desires to 
do the will of my Father shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 


Lreferences:— 
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CHAPTER III. 
FIRST JOURNEY. 


Section First.—From Antioch in Syria, to 
Antioch in Pisidia. 


Lecrure VII. 


In this third chapter of the life of St Paul, we are 
to accompany the apostle on his three great apos- 
tolic journeys. These three journeys increase in 
extent, incident, and interest, as they succeed one 
another. The first journey, which now lies before 
us, is the shortest _of the three, and is, in some re- 
spects, the least striking; yet we intend to confine 
ourselves to it to-night, or even perhaps to the first 
half of it. 

I wonder if any of you young people, knowing as 
you did that this would be the subject of to-night’s 
lecture, have prepared yourselves for it by sitting 
down and reading over these two chapters with a 
map before you? I wonder whether you have done 
that? Some people seem to think it is almost pro- 
fane, that it is not using the Bible like a sacred book, 
to sit down and read it with the help of a map as 
you would read any other book. Why, if God has 
given you a record of travels and voyages, and given 
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you all sorts of details, is not that an evidence that 
He means you to track the progress of the men from 
place to place as they move about? Sit down and 
do it by all means. I am disposed to say that, if you 
have not yet done it before, I almost envy you the 
pleasure of doing it for the first time. 

I shall now, as briefly and as simply as I can, give 
you the incidents of this journey; and, as I go on, 
shall most likely make such remarks as the incidents 
may seem to call forth. 

Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch from their 
mission to Judea. They had taken to the brethren 
the contributions of the Gentile Church, and I think 
it is very likely that when they got back they called 
the members of the Church together and told them 
of their journey, and the way in which they had been 
received; conveyed the thanks of those whom they 
had benefited, and perhaps said something of what 
they had seen and heard of the persecution, so marked 
and memorable by the opposite fate of James and 
Peter. However this might be, they were soon at 
work in their accustomed way. We find that in the 
Church at Antioch there were “ certain prophets and 
teachers; Barnabas, and Simeon that was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Herod the Tetrarch, and 
Saul.” In the previous chapter you find that “a 
great; multitude” were converted at Antioch; then 
you find that, when Barnabas came, “much people 
were added to the Church,’ and when Saul came, 
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and he and Barnabas laboured for a whole year, they 
gathered “‘much people.” -I think it must have been 
a very large Christian society. But, however large 
it may have been, it is always spoken of as “the 
Church,” and not “the Churches.” We do not find 
that there were several churches in a city; there 
were several churches in a country or region, as the 
“churches of Judea,” “the churches of Galatia ;”1 
but the disciples at Antioch, however numerous, 
are always spoken of as one church. We do 
not wonder, therefore, at finding that in such a 
church there were several persons in office as guides 
and instructors. In fact, in any Apostolic Church, 
however small, there was probably always a plurality 
of presbyters. Variety of gifts, division of labour, 
adaptability for special service, a governing body, 
with other advantages; were naturally secured by 
this arrangement. In the present case, it is very 
likely that each of the persons named was a man of 
some consideration and of some culture. Barnabas,? 
we know, was a Levite, was originally possessed of 
property, and had probably received a learned educa- 
tion. Simeon, who was called Niger, we know no- 
thing about, except that he was most likely a Jew,— 
but a Jew with a Roman as well as a Judaic name. 
I am not sure but that, even from that small circum- 
stance, we might infer that he was a man of some 
position. ‘‘ Lucius of Cyrene” some people take to 
be Luke, the writer of this book. We cannot be 
certain about this, but if it were so, we know that 
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he was one of the most accomplished and learned 
men that we meet with in connexion with apostolic 
times. That Manaen was “brought up with Herod 
the Tetrarch,’—was, probably, not only nursed by 
the same mother as an infant, but was, as a youth, 
trained and taught as the fellow-pupil of the son of 
a king,—this fact may indicate something both of 
respectable parentage and general culture. As for 
Saul, we all know what he was, both as to natural 
talent and as to acquired knowledge. The fact is, 
that God is a God of order; and that however, in 
introducing into the world something new, He may 
put ‘“‘the treasure into earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency of the power may be seen to be His;” however 
men who are rude, and unlettered, and ignorant may 
be employed as the channels of inspiration and the 
instruments of benefit in revealing and establishing 
truth at first,—yet, by and by, when things get into 
a condition that is to be ordinary and permanent, 
then the laws come into operation which belong to 
the ordinary condition of society, and the demands 
and requirements of common life. When you have 
not inspiration to enlighten the world and to guide 
the Church, you must have men who have original 
power, and acquired knowledge, and cultivated 
faculty. Natural genius and educational accom- 
plishments all become “spiritual gifts,” fitted for 
“the work of the ministry and the edification of the 
body of Christ,” when they are sanctified by God’s 
grace and devoted to His service under the influence of 
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religious faith. You see this law beginning to act in 
the Church of Antioch, even when, and though, direct 
supernatural communications could be made to it. 

I think there was something special about the 
exercises in which we find these men engaged. They 
had set apart a season for fasting and prayer, perhaps 
under the influence of the news that Barnabas and 
Saul had brought as to the state of things in the 
persecuted Church in Judea; very likely, too, because 
there was a growing feeling amongst them that they 
should be stirring and moving forwards, and making 
aggressions upon the world at large. As they fasted 
and prayed the Holy Ghost said, “Separate me now” 
—there is this idea, it is supposed, in the words 
employed, though our translators have failed to catch 
it—‘ Separate me now, Barnabas.and Saul, for the 
work whereunto I have called them.” They had been 
called long before, and had been replenished with 
gifts and endowed with authority for their ultimate 
and special form of service; but now they were to 
be solemnly “ separated,” and set apart to go to that 
“work” to which, in the Divine mind and purpose, 
they had been devoted. There were, doubtless, dis- 
tinctions between the office of “teacher” and that 
of “prophet ;” the “teacher” being one who could 
edify and instruct, the “ prophet,” in addition, being 
able to speak, or to speak occasionally, under some 
direct and special Divine influence. The New 
Testament “ prophet” indeed, and New Testament 
- “ prophesying ” stand mostly for preacher and preach- 
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ing; but to some, doubtless, direct inspirations were 
occasionally vouchsafed. It was most likely in this 
way, through one of the prophets, that, in the 
instance before us, the Divine mind was made known. 
The men were obedient to the voice of the Holy 
Ghost; their fasting and prayer were continued ; 
“they laid their hands” upon Barnabas and Saul, 
“commending them to the grace of God,” and “ sent 
them away.” They went forth, seeing perhaps the 
first step or two before them, but not knowing 
whither they were to be led. 

Now, you know, people see in a statement very 
much according to what is already in themselves, 
‘As a man thinketh,” so he reads. We ought to be 
very careful, therefore, how we look at and understand 
what we find here. In spite of what is indicated in 
the previous chapter as to the numbers converted at 
Antioch, there may be Independents perhaps who will 
see nothing in “the Church” there but a body that 
assembled or met for worship ‘in one place ;” while 
the Plymouth Brethren may see that place to have 
been “an upper room.” In the words, “As they 
ministered to the Lord and fasted,’ the Romanists 
see the sacrifice of the mass. The word rendered 
‘ministered ” is doubtless an expressive one. It is 
often applied in the translation of the Old Testament 
to sacrificial services. They who believe in priesthood 
and sacrifice in the Christian Church, and who know 
the rule that the mass must be offered and approached 


fasting, easily imagine that they can see the whole 
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thing, and all that it involves, in what was done here 
at Antioch. But we do not see this. We do not 
think that there is any such ecclesiastical meaning 
in the statement in question. We do not find any 
sacerdotal term at all applied in the New Testament 
to the Christian ministry, except once or twice, and 
then always in such a way as to require the expres- 
sions to be understood in a moral and spiritual sense.* 
Then, again our friends the Episcopalians see in “ the 
laying-on of hands,” not simply ordination—admission 
to the clerical office—but the consecration of bishops, 
and that, too, in the modern manner. For, as they 
say, here are five men mentioned ; two are taken to 
be separated for a special work, and three are thus 
left to lay their hands upon the other two. Now, the 
law in the Established Church is, that three bishops 
are to unite in laying their hands upon a presbyter 
who is to be invested with the Episcopal function. 
The very thing that we have here. This, then, is 
obviously an instance of the consecration of bishops. 
Nothing can be clearer! It may be so; but I am 
not so sure of it. If you bring it with you I dare say 
you may see it; but I don’t think you will see it unless 
you do. For my part, I don’t think that this laying- 
on of hands was an ordination at all. It could not 
be an ordination either to the ministry or apostleship. 
Barnabas and Saul had long been ministers; and Saul 
was an apostle “ not of man, neither by men, but by 


* See the author’s discourse, “The Christian Ministry not a 
Priesthood.” 
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Jesus Christ.” The fact is, it was nothing at all but 
what might be repeated again and again, and I believe 
was repeated, which is destructive of the idea of a 
consecration to office. It was just what it is explained 
to have been, in the next chapter, a “‘ commending of 
them to the grace of God.” It was a very solemn 
act, but an act that was not intended to convey any 
Divine virtue, or to admit to any new function. It 
gave solemnity to the act of separation, by which they 
were “recommended” in prayer to Him whom they 
were going forth to serve. You will find afterwards, 
that when St Paul went out upon another journey 
they did the very same thing. Again he was “ re- 
commended to the grace of God.” He had been 
called and consecrated from the hour when, in Dam- 
ascus, he rose from his couch of fasting and tears, and 
was “filled with the Holy Ghost.” The different 
Christian denominations may learn a lesson of mutual 
candour as to their respective interpretations of parti- 
cular passages, especially such .as relate to church 
government, in which it seems pretty obvious that 
some of them see too much and some too little. 

Atter this Barnabas and Saul started. They went 
down to Seleucia, and there got on board a vessel and 
went across to Cyprus. In being called specially to 
set forth on a work of this kind, I do not know 
whether they were directed where to go, or whether 
they were left to decide for themselves. If the latter, 
it is easy to see how several circumstances and motives 
might have influenced them in their decision to go to 
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Cyprus. Saul had been to his native place; he had 
been living at Tarsus a good while; he had been 
preaching everywhere round about; what was _more 
natural than that they should now go to Cyprus, the 
native place of Barnabas? And then there is another 
consideration ; not only was Cyprus the native place 
of Barnabas, but the Chureh-at-Antioch owed its very 
existence to men of Cyprus. It was ‘“‘ men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene” who had preached the gospel at Antioch, 
and laid the foundation of the Church there. <A sense 
of obligation to Cyprus, as well as the natural feeling 
of Barnabas, might determine them to go there first. 
As for Saul, he would sympathise equally with the 
people at Antioch and with his friend, and be ready 
to go anywhere where there was an opportunity of 
doing good, So they went, and we go with them. 
From Seleucia it was a short run across to Cyprus. 
The first place they came to was Salamis. They 
went into the synagogues there. There were a 
great number of Jews in Cyprus, as appears from 
the fact of their having more synagogues than one. 
You remember that the men who left Jerusalem 
in consequence “of the persecution which arose 
about Stephen,” had no thought but that of preach- 
ing the word “to none but unto Jews only.” When 
Barnabas and Saul went forth, their principle was 
to preach to Jews first, and then to the Gentiles. 
They began, therefore, to preach in the synagogues 
of Cyprus. It is not said with what success, unless 
there be an underlying implication of success, when 
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it is said that “they preached the Word of God in 
the synagogues of the Jews; and they had also John 
to their minister.” JI hardly think that John was 
their servant in the sense of going with them to wait 
upon them. I think it is very likely that this “minis- 
tering” of his, though it might include some friendly 
attentions by which the object of the journey might 
be facilitated, implies also that he served or assisted 
them in some department of their missionary work. 
You remember that even in such an important case 
as that of Cornelius, Peter, who had been sent to him 
by miraculous direction, did not, even under these 
peculiar circumstances, himself baptize the centurion, 
but told some of the nameless individuals who had 
come with him to do it.8 You will remember that 
Paul says in one of his epistles, “‘ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel;” and, again, 
because of a possible misconception of the act, “I 
thank God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus 
and Gaius.”4 The probability, therefore, is, that this 
ministering of John was an assisting of Barnabas and 
Saul by taking part in their work. He probably 
baptized those who received the Word; and it is just 
possible, therefore, that there may be an underlying 
thought in the historian’s mind when he mentions 
their preaching in the synagogues, associating with 
it the fact that they had John to be their minister,— 
a thought significant to him, and suggestive to us 
that their labours at Salamis were not without results. 

From Salamis they passed on, right through the 
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island, to Paphos, but most likely preaching as they 
went, In the books which some of you, at least, will 
read in connexion with this subject,—in which there 
is larger information, and much more of detail than 
it would be proper for me to introduce here—you will 
find a great deal about this place called Paphos; 
about its position, its traditions, its idolatry, and its 
licentiousness. We leave out all this. Our business 
is with the memorable facts and circumstances lying 
before us connected with Barnabas’s and Saul’s visit 
to the place. It always seems to me, when I read this 
chapter, that we have here, in vivid type, an image of 
that grand contest between truth and error which was 
then beginning,—the Age, with its inquiry and philo- 
sophy, looking on. First of all we have “a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar- 
Jesus.” This man, as it were, is the representative, 
not only of corrupted and degenerate Judaism, but of 
mischievous and perverted intelligence. He has gota 
wonderful amount of knowledge from the study of the 
Divine Word and the science of the day, but he goes 
about seeking to turn that knowledge to selfish pur- 
poses, and by false pretentions impudently assuming 
to be possessed of something like supernatural powers, 
especially, I suppose, such as professedly revealed to 
him the invisible and the future. This sort of thing 
was very common in that age. The Romans and the 
Greeks were very much under the influence of such 
pretenders, and even very enlightened and conspicuous 
men sometimes placed dependence on their deceptive 
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or unintelligible utterances; just as it is now, when 
some of the most accomplished and gifted amongst 
us are to be found putting faith in communications 
from the dead; communications which, however un- 
accountable as to their mode, never are in substance 
anything that it seems worth coming from ‘‘ Hades” 
to tell! In “ Elymas the sorcerer,” then, you have 
degenerate Judaism, — knowledge associated with 
deceit. But, on the other hand, you have in Paul 
Judaism itself,—and not only so, but you have it 
refined, elevated, purified,—its prophecies fulfilled, its 
dark sayings and broken lights succeeded by ample 
illumination, and the old faith developed into that 
high and perfect form of truth which is in future to 
rule the world. You have these two brought into 
contact, in Paul and in Bar-Jesus. Then, in Ser- — 
gius Paulus you have the Age looking on. Sergius 
Paulus was “a prudent man;” that is, intelligent, 
sagacious, thoughtful. We know something about 
him and his family from other sources, and have 
reason to respect him. He was most probably an 
earnest philosophical inquirer. He had seen, I sus- 
pect, not only the absurdity of idolatry, but the 
hollowness and insufficiency of scepticism. He was 
anxiously in search of truth, and is ready to welcome 
it, however it may come, He thinks he may learn 
something from Bar-Jesus, and therefore he listens 
to his wonderful discourse. He hears of the other 
strangers, and he “ calls for” them, hoping that they 
too may help him to what is to be believed. When 
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the two are brought together, they are found not to 
be coadjutors, but opponents. Truth in the one 
instantly detects the le im the other. Falsehood 
instinctively recognises its superior and anticipates 
defeat, but makes a desperate effort to secure its 
gains. It cannot argue, but it can blaspheme; it 
cannot refute, but it can contradict ;—and thus “ con- 
tradicting and blaspheming,” it sought to “withstand 
the apostle, seeking to turn away the deputy from 
the faith.” Then there comes forth, at last, through 
Saul, a manifestation of Divine power. Fixing his 
eyes upon the man, “ filled with the Holy Ghost,’— 
acting, therefore, not under the influence of human 
vassion, but by Divine guidance,—he pronounces 
“udgment upon him:—“O, full of all subtilty and all 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of 
all righteousness, will thou not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord? And now, behold, the hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not 
seeing the sun for a season.” Immediately there fell 
upon him “a mist and a darkness ; and he went about 
seeking some to lead him by the hand.” An appro- 
priate and significant infliction! An outward and 
visible type of his own mental and spiritual state, and 
of the vanity of his pretensions in respect to others ! 
Instead of being able to be a guide to any. one, it was 
his proper place rather to ask for those who might 
lead the blind. I do not think that the punishment 
was in itself painful, or in its physical character per- 


manent,. It was like a great thunderbolt, indeed 
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falling suddenly upon the man; but it was not meant 
to destroy, but to warn. It was sufficient to produce 
a moral effect both on him and on observers. So far 
as Sergius Paulus was concerned, this effect was pro- 
duced. His conversion, however, was not owing solely 
to what he saw, but to what he heard. He believed, 
“being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord”—at 
the truth itself, as well as the evidence by which it 
was accompanied. The intelligence and philosophy 
of the age, in the person of the deputy, were subdued 
by the force of that which is “ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,”—and thus he became an uncon- 
scious prophecy of what was afterwards seen in the 
Roman empire, and what will one day be seen in 
every part of the “ round world.” 

But now there comes a change in the language of 
the narrative which must be noticed. Hitherto it 
has always been “‘ Barnabas and Saul.” Even at the 
beginning of this chapter, Barnabas is mentioned 
first and Saul last in the list of ‘“ prophets and 
teachers,” as if the one was the older and superior, 
and the other the junior. But ‘‘ Barnabas and Saul,” 
which we have always had before, now gives place to 
‘ Paul and Barnabas.” It is very singular that this 
change should take place just where this illustrious 
Gentile convert, Sergius Paulus, is introduced. It 
can hardly be thought, however, that Saul either took 
the name of Paul out of compliment to the deputy, or 
that the deputy himself requested him to assume it. 
It is most probable that he had always had the name. 
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It was very common for a person to be called by two 
names; and in this very chapter you have two in- 
stances of it—John who is also called Mark, and 
Simeon who is called Niger. It is most likely that 
Saul’s Roman name came to be used in consequence 
of his becoming recognised as the apostle of the 
Gentiles. 
' Passing from the isle of Cyprus, they went over to 
the continent, and got to Perga in Pamphylia, and 
there John Mark, their associate and attendant, left 
them. We must not be too hard upon this young 
man. His conduct, no doubt, was very disappointing 
and mortifying to his uncle, and it greatly displeased 
Paul.6 He was very inexperienced, and perhaps 
naturally timid. He could not conjecture what was 
before him when he desired or cousented to travel 
with his friends. While he was at Antioch things 
were very pleasant; and at Cyprus he might meet 
with a great many relatives, as his family sprang 
from thence; but when he got over into Asia, and 
saw the savage aspect of the country, heard of rivers 
which might suddenly be swollen, and of bands of 
robbers which infested the roads, his young heart 
failed. Perhaps he thought within himself that he 
was not divinely called, and sent forth like Paul and 
Barnabas, but stood upon a different ground alto- 
gether. It is very likely that Peter was the spiritual 
father of Mark, as he calls him his son.6 When Peter 
got out of prison, you remember, he went direct to 
Mark’s mother’s house.?7 His relations to the family 
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were probably very close. The perils and rough- 
nesses of the way before him, while they appalled 
Mark, called forth at the same time his natural feel- 
ings towards home, and towards that apostle who was 
something more to him than either Paul or Barnabas. 
It was not magnanimous, but let it have our charit- 
able judgment. He left the apostles, and, “departing 
from them, went,” not back to Antioch, but “ to 
Jerusalem.” So the two men had, henceforth, to 
journey alone. 

They travelled on; and I should not at all wonder 
if the journey was such, either going up or coming 
down, as to lead to the reference which we have in 
one of the apostle’s letters to “ perils of waters, and 
perils of robbers,” as other incidents in it certainly 
did to “ perils in the city, and perils by the heathen,” 
and other perils there enumerated. At last they got 
to Antioch in Pisidia. There were a good many 
Jews in this city. On the Sabbath-day, Paul and 
Barnabas “ went into the synagogue and sat down.” 
Whether they had had any interview previously with 
the rulers of the synagogue we do not know; but if 
not, they were recognised in the synagogue as brethren, 
though strangers. Their personal appearance indi- 
cated, possibly, that they were not ordinary men; or 
they had been long enough in the town to give rise to 
some curiosity or rumours respecting them. After 
that part of the service of the synagogue was con- 
cluded, in which the “minister” brought out. the 
scroll, and read portions of the law and the prophets, 
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the rulers sent to Paul and Barnabas, saying, “ Ye 
men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation 
for the people, say on.” This is very simple and 
beautiful. It expressed both national and religious 
unity, which made the Jewish people one throughout 
all the world. Then how like Paul it was to stand 
up and “ beckon with his hand” to command atten- 
tion ; it is what we find him doing in more places 
than one.8 I cannot go minutely into this sermon. 
You must read it for yourselves. You will observe 
that he began by addressing himself both to the Jews 
and proselytes. There were both present,—devout 
Gentiles as well as Hebrews ; hence he says, “ Men 
of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience.’ 
Then he went on doing what, in another place, is de- 
scribed by the historian as “reasoning out of the 
Scriptures.” He referred to the history of the people, 
sketching it from God’s first choice of them, through 
their fortunes in Egypt and the wilderness, down to 
the time of the kings and the reign of David. He 
then came out with the statement, “Of this man’s 
seed hath God, according to his promise, raised unto 
Israel a Saviour, Jesus.” He then referred to the 
ministry of John ; the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
rejection and death of Jesus ; and the fact, that God 
had raised Him from the dead. After further 
“reasoning out of the Scriptures,’ he came to the 
grand Christian proclamation :—“ Be it known unto 
you, therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
Man is preached unto you forgiveness of sins; and 
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by Him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” Now, this was not the end of his speech, but 
it was the end of his argument ; and if you will look 
very carefully and attentively at the account, I think 
you will see it is most likely that the Jews had sat 
perfectly still and listened up to this time; but as 
soon as they heard him come out with such a state- 
ment as that—as if there was anything in the world 
from which people could not be justified “by the law 
of Moses ”—as if the law of Moses was to be exposed 
as inefficient,—and this, too, to be said in the hearing 
of the Gentiles,—and for some one else to be spoken 
of as being able to do what Moses could not,—they 
were unable to bear that. They rose up directly ; 
were offended, and made for the door. Seeing them 
moving and pressing out, it was then that Paul added 
the warning with which the speech concludes— 
‘« Beware,” (ye who are moving away,) “ Beware, 
lest that come upon you which is spoken of in the 
prophets: Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and 
perish; for I work a work in your days, a work 
which ye shall in no wise believe, though a man 
declare it unto you.” They went their way, but the 
Gentiles were left, and after Paul had spoken to 
them, the congregation dispersed. There is first the 
separation of the Jews, who went off offended ; then 
the Gentiles are left; and after that the congrega- 
tion breaks up. Some of the Gentiles, glad to learn — 
what they had heard, with some of the Jews, accom- 
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panied Paul and Barnabas, who talked with them as 
they went along, and persuaded them to “continue in 
the grace of God.” 

What a week it would be that followed! One can 
hardly think that it passed without some meeting be- 
ing held; and as the Jews were in the habit of assem- 
bling in the synagogue on Mondays and Thursdays, it 
is very likely that it was so. We do not know about 
this ; but the historian tells us that the next Sabbath, 
“almost the whole city came together.” The thing 
had spread among the people, there had been so much 
talk about it, there was such a popular excitement to 
hear what this new doctrine could be, which offended 
the Jews and acted so powerfully upon the Gentiles, 
—that nearly all the people, or great crowds of them, 
came to the synagogue on the next Sabbath. There 
were many of them who had never been in the syna- 
gogue before, and who never would have gone under 
ordinary circumstances, and the Jews were offended 
at it. They did not want the people to come in con- 
sequence of this new doctrine, though they might 
have been otherwise glad enough to receive them. 
I have no doubt that the reading of the law and the 
prophets was much interrupted, and attended with 
some indecorum; but immediately that was over, and 
Paul began his address, the Jews “ filled with envy, 
spake against the things which were spoken by Paul, 
contradicting and blaspheming.” ‘Then Paul and 
Barnabas waxed bold, and said,—It was necessary 
that the word of God should first have been spoken 
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to you, but, seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles.” When they turned to the Gentiles, 
every man and woman amongst them who had any- 
thing like religious earnestness in them in seeking 
after eternal life, “ glorified the word of the Lord, and 
believed.” 

I intended to have got farther than this to-night, 
but I find we shall not be able. I will only say; 
therefore, that what follows is very significant and 
— Interesting to those who know what the condition of 
the world in those days was. There were everywhere 
a great number of Gentiles, many of them persons of 
some consideration, and a great number of intelligent 
and thoughtful women, spoken of both here and in 
other places, who were proselytes to the Jewish faith. 
Women have great power in the world in religious 
crises, or times of religious excitement, both for good 
and for evil; and when they de take up a thing, they 
do it with thorough earnestness. Look at the condi- 
tion of France, for instance, at this very moment. 
Why, France is governed by the strong, superstitious, 
intense religious feeling of the women, who are under 
the influence of the priests. The Jews in the case 
before us got hold of the devout and honourable 
women. ‘T'hese women were very religious, and you 
cannot but suppose that some of the proselytes 
would naturally cling to their first beliefs, They | 
would not, all at once and without exception, accept 
the new views; some of them would adhere to 
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the old ideas, and would, therefore, be likely to be 
influenced by them. The Jews instigated these 
women, and got them to influence their husbands ; 
the husbands influenced the rulers, till at last it came 
to this, that the rulers sent Paul and Barnabas away. 
‘ They expelled them out of their coasts.” There 
was no violence used, but they were told to depart. 
It was not such an expulsion from the city that they 
were never to return, because we find that they after- 
wards came back without molestation. They were 
merely sent away for the time being. They were re-. 
quired to leave in consequence of what had happened, 
and of the then state of things which existed in the 
town. 
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Szcrion Seconp.—From Antioch in Pisidia back 
to Antioch in Syria. 


Lecture VIII. 


‘And when they had preached the word in Perga, they went down 
into Attalia: and thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they 
had been recommended to the grace of God for the work 
which they fulfilled.”—Acrs xiv. 25, 26. 


In our last lecture we begun with one Antioch and 
ended with another. There were several cities of 
that name at the time of the apostolic history. Per- 
haps the most important and distinguished was the 
one from which we started, when we accompanied 
Barnabas and Saul on the journey which we hope to 
finish with them to-night. We came down from 
Antioch, you remember, to Selucia, the seaport ; we 
took ship, and after a short and pleasant sail we came 
to Cyprus. We landed at Salamis, at the east end of 
the island, which was the point first touched ; and 
then, after the apostles had preached in the syna- 
gogues there and in other places, we got to Paphos, 
at the other extremity, where was the residence of the 
deputy, Sergius Paulus. We found in company with 
him, you remember, Elymas the sorcerer, and out of 
that came a remarkable incident in the life of St Paul. 
We left Paphos, and crossed over to the continent of 
Asia Minor, and from Perga went up to Antioch. in 
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Pisidia. Here, for the first time, we had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing a sermon from St Paul. We knew 
the fact before, that he had preached in the syna- 
gogues, but wé had never been present. I doubt not 
that we heard the substance of an address similar to 
what he was in the habit of delivering when he 
addressed his brethren, and “reasoned out of the 
Scriptures.”1 There was a good deal of excitement in 
Antioch in consequence of the new doctrine, and at 
last, you remember, it got to such a height that the 
representatives of the synagogue influenced the devout 
women, the religious female proselytes, and they in- 
fluenced their husbands, and the husbands influenced 
the rulers, and so it came to pass that the magistrates 
ordered the apostles out of the place. It is said, in 
rather strong language, that they “ expelled them out 
of their coasts.” Now it was just at that point, just 
when they had received this order from the magis- 
trates, that we had to part company with them in 
our last lecture. We now join them there. We shall 
go on and mark the incidents of the latter part of the 
journey as they arise, and shall get back again, we 
hope, to-night, to the Antioch from which we started. 

When they left Antioch they went to Iconium, a 
distance of about sixty miles. It is not very easy to 
determine the precise spots where the cities which are 
here mentioned once stood, nor the exact measure of 
the distances between them ; but, as far as those who 
have given attention to the subject can make out, we 
speak, and on their authority say that from Antioch 
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to Iconium was about sixty miles, When the apostles 
got there, they found that in Iconium, as at Antioch, 
there was a Jewish population, a population which 
was so large that they could have a synagogue. On 
the Sabbath, then, they went together into it—Bar- 
nabas and Saul, or Paul and Barnabas, as we may 
now say,—and it would appear that they both ad- 
ressed the people, and that they “so spake, that a 
great multitude both of the Jews and also of the 
Greeks believed.” It was in consequence of that, I 
tnink, that they abode there a long time. They were 
encouraged by success, and being thus encouraged 
remained, and they “spake boldly in the Lord.” 
Their boldness was not mere human or natural 
courage, but sprang from faith, and from the con- 
sciousness they had of Divine help. It is very sad 
when a man has to attempt a Divine thing in his 
own strength ; but “the weakest can be as David” 
when he feels that he can calmly and quietly realise 
that God is with him. Thus it was with these men. 
It seems that there was another element introduced 
here, which does not appear to have been seen 
in Antioch, for it is said that “ signs and wonders 
were done by their hands.” Nevertheless, public 
opinion was divided. You will understand that a 
man’s state of mind might be such, that it was quite . 
possible for him not to be convinced even by “ signs 
and wonders.” The gospel always came to man test- 
ing his moral sincerity. It did not come to override 
his reason and convictions by mere force. It was 
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always possible to find a reason for rejecting the 
gospel if men wanted to do so, or were totally out of 
harmony with it. Hence, we need not be surprised 
at the statement that what convinced one left another 
unaffected, and that, in spite of the miraculous testi- 
mony, “the multitude of the city was divided, and 
some held with the Jews and some with the apostles.” 
They did rather more here, however, than was done 
at Antioch. At Antioch they satisfied themselves 
with setting certain influences at work so as to 
operate upwards on the minds of the magistrates to 
get them to act by their civic authority; but here the 
Jews and the Gentiles conspired. They met, and 
plotted, and planned. They did not actually make 
an “assault.” It is said, ‘‘ that when an assault was 
made the apostles were aware of it.” Of course, any 
one would be “aware” of an “assault,” if such a 
thing occurred to him, according to the meaning of 
that word. Here, however, the idea rather is, that a 
plan of action was laid; there was a determination to 
do a certain thing, which, had it been carried out, 
would have led to an assault. Of this the apostles 
‘got information ; they became “ aware of it.” They 
immediately left Iconium, and by a hasty flight 
escaped at once the suffering and the indignity. 
“They went to Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia ; 
and there they preached the gospel.” 

There was no synagogue, it would seem, in these 
cities into which they could go. They had not, 
therefore, to address their own brethren, speaking to 
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Jews as Jews, “reasoning” with them “ out of the 
Scriptures,” on the ground of a common faith. They 
had to take their stand on the ground of a common 
humanity, and “ to preach the gospel,” or declare the 
glad tidings to men as men. They were in these 
parts, I think, some time,—preaching in the cities 
and villages, in the streets and market-places, and 
my reading of the story is, that the impotent man, 
who was healed at Lystra, had the opportunity of 
hearing Paul frequently. It is not merely that once 
in a way the man sat before Paul, and heard him. 
There is rather the indication of something more. 
He was hearing the apostle once and again, and 
began to give earnest attention to his message. Per- 
haps, too, some rumour had reached his ear of the 
“sions and wonders” done at Iconium. It is wonder- 
ful how sorrow and affliction will open and soften the 
heart, and even stimulate inquiry, and dispose the 
reason to yield to evidence. The man began to listen 
and to think. At last there stole upon him a sort of 
conviction that it might be possible for this mysterious 
stranger, with his wondrous message, and the extra- 
ordinary powers he was reported to have exercised, to 
benefit kim! This thought of his kept rising and 
developing till it manifested itself in the very expres- 
sion of his countenance. The soul of the man was 
looking through his features; at least it was per- 
ceptible to the keen spiritual discernment of the 
apostle. He saw in his face and eye an outward 
and visible sign that there was something like faith 
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and trust in his heart; there was thus established 
between himself and him a moral and spiritual sym- 
pathy ; and, under the influence of that persuasion, 
guided, of course, by the Divine Spirit, he said to the 
man, “Stand upright on thy feet,” and immediately 
he arose and “leaped and walked!” The people, 
wondering at what they saw, at once said—and very 
naturally,—“ The gods have come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” They even went so far as to give 
them names; they called one “ Jupiter,” and the 
other “ Mercury.” Barnabas they called “ Jupiter,” 
as some of the old fathers used to say, because he was 
of a commanding presence; and Paul, “ Mercury,” 
because he was the chief speaker, for Mercury was the 
‘god of eloquence. It was not only natural for any 
heathen people, when they saw men exercise super- 
natural powers to think them supernatural beings, 
but it was further natural for these people, in parti- 
cular, to think that these two men were J upiter and 
Mercury. There was an old myth, or legend, that in 
a former age Jupiter and Mercury had actually, in 
the form of two men, visited this neighbourhood. It 
is very likely that, as there was a statue or temple of 
Jupiter “before” the gates of “ the city,” and as 
there was also, as we know, a resident priesthood, 
there might be annually a commemoration of this 
very myth or legend in some religious ceremony. 
Hence, you see, it. was perfectly natural that the men 
should say exactly what they did. They said it “in 
the speech of Lycaonia,” and though in doing so 
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“they lifted up their voices,” the apostles, I think, 
did not understand them. The gift of tongues which 
we read of at Pentecost, and on other occasions, was 
not an ever-active and general power which went 
with the men everywhere and always. It was not so 
much a permanent endowment as an occasional sign. 
The people of Lystra, we suppose, knew Greek enough 
to understand what the apostles addressed to them ; 
but in this rude part of the country there was an old 
dialect in ordinary use, and this sprang naturally to 
the lips of the multitude in the utterance of their own 
excited emotions. Perfectly unaware of the impres- 
sion they had made, Paul and Barnabas went into 
the house where they were lodging. Some of the 
people ran off to the temple of Jupiter to tell what 
they had seen. The priest, immediately, with oxen 
and garlands, proceeded to where the Divine visitants 
had withdrawn, proposing to honour them by worship 
and sacrifice. Then it was that the apostles under- 
stood the impression produced, and not before. There 
was a language and an utterance in the facts before 
them perfectly intelligible. Aroused and excited by 
this, they came out of the house, rent their clothes,— 
a sign to the people of alarm and terror as well as 
erief,—and with passionate utterances besought them 
to cease from this impiety. 

It will interest you much, thoughtfully to read 
over the little speech which St Paul made to these 
people. They come to worship the apostles as gods, 
and Paul begins by saying :—‘ Sirs, we are men,’— 
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nothing else and nothing more—“men of like passions 
with you ;” not meaning by “ passions ” impulses or 
appetites, but men of like susceptibilities to suffering, 
men of like destiny. He then adds, in effect :— 
“Why are we here? Why have we come? To 
receive Divine honours? Nay, but for an expressly 
opposite purpose—for the purpose of turning you 
from these vanities; to tell you that they are falsities, 
that they are nothing but a lie; and to reveal to you 
God, the living and the true! He made the heavens, 
and the earth, and the sea—all those regions and 
departments of nature which you have crowded with 
innumerable deities, We want to teach you to clear 
the universe of them all, and to fill it, in your con- 
ceptions, not with a multitudinous rabble of divinities, 
but with the presence of the all-pervading, infinite, 
and only God. In the ages that are past He suffered 
the nations to walk in their own ways, though He 
now commands them to turn from them. Neverthe- 
less, He left not Himself without witness, in that He 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our mouths with food and gladness.” 
This is just the argument that Paul employs in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in other places—that 
the visible and material structure of the universe, the 
heavens above and the earth beneath, the operations 
of nature in the succession of the seasons, and the 
adaptation of all to the uses of man, is a manifesta- 
tion of the being and the presiding providence of 


God.2 “The invisible things of God from the crea- 
fe 
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tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Deity; so that they are without excuse.” “‘ He 
left not Himself without witness.” 

The conduct of the apostles in the case before us 
shows how they ‘‘sought not honour from men.” I can 
conceive that if a man was deliberately attempting to 
establish, as a Divine thing, what he knew to be but 
the result of his own fancy or fraud, he would be very 
glad to be taken for a god ;—nay, I am not sure that 
evcn an honest fanaticism might not wink at the 
mistake—the mistake of a rude and barbarous people, 
who might be suffered for a time to be deceived to 
their advantage, the end, of course, justifying the 
means. But these men, who knew that they had in 
their hand a Divine thing, and were the commissioned 
servants of truth, rejected all expression of anything 
like worship or reverence towards themselves. They 
were horrified by the idea. They could take perse- 
cution—they could take stripes and bonds, easily 
enough ; but when it came to this, that there were to 
be paid to them Divine honours, their whole nature 
was stirred, and they rejected the profanity with 
terror and tears. How different was this from Herod, 
in his gorgeous apparel, surrounded by the audience 
to whom he had made an oration, and who cried out, 
“Tt is the voice of a god, and not of aman!” He 
did not rebuke, but accepted the flattery, and was 
willing to be taken by the people for Divine.2 He was 
just touched by the finger of judgment, and imme-: 
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diately it was revealed what a poor godship his was ! 
I wonder what these men who, when they were upon 
earth were really the depositories, or, at least, the 
channels, of supernatural powers, but who rejected 
with horror anything like worship—I wonder what 
they think now of pretended bits of their bones, or 
shreds and patches of their old clothes, being had in 
reverence, or their supposed visible figures, in painting 
or marble, being bowed to and worshipped, with lights 
and candles burning before them, as a sort of perpetual 
sacrifice! I wonder what they think of that. 

But to proceed. Iconium, as I said, was distant 
from Antioch about sixty miles, and Lystra was dis- 
tant from Iconium about forty. Some of the un- 
believing Jews came from Antioch, and some from 
Iconium—some thus coming forty miles and some a 
hundred — and, being actuated by hatred to the 
apostles and their message, they “ persuaded” the 
people of Lystra to suspect them. They told them 
lies, I doubt not ;—made false representations as to 
their character and object, and the agency by which 
they performed their wonders. The poor people were 
successfully wrought upon, so that the men whom 
recently they were ready to worship, they were now 
disposed or ready to destroy. So Paul was stoned. 
I do not think that the people of Lystra stoned him, 
though I daresay “they gave their voice against 
him.” It was the Jews who did the violence in their 
Jewish way. They stoned Paul, and dragged him 
out of the city, “ supposing that he was dead.” But 
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he was not forsaken. He had made disciples, and 
had attached friends; some loving hearts gathered. 
around him, watching if yet there were indications of 
life. He had been stunned, perhaps, by a blow, and 
might possibly recover. He did recover! There 
might have been something supernatural in it, but so 
it was that “as the disciples stood round about, him, 
he rose up, and went into the city.” Feeling that 
while those Jews were at Lystra, by whom they had 
been so “ shamefully entreated,” it was no place for 
further labours, Paul and Barnabas, the very next 
day, started for Derbe. 

Derbe was some twenty miles from Lystra. Thither 
their adversaries seem not to have pursued them, as 
we hear nothing further of such proceedings as those 
to which we have had to refer. Things appear to 
have gone quietly at Derbe. All we know is, that 
“they preached the word,” and with a good deal of 
success, for they “taught many,” or made many 
disciples. That is all that is said here; but it is 
interesting to know, from intimations to be met with 
in other places, that most probably among the con- 
verts of Derbe or Lystra there was one destined to 
future distinction in the Church—a young man of 
the age of some of you young men. Who can tell 
what God may have in store for some of you! If 
you receive the truth, or if—as I trust many of you 
have received it—you give it its rightful supremacy 
over you, in obedience to its demands consecrating 
wour talents and powers to God,—in the Church or 
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the world service may be alike religious and Divine, 
—who can tell what some of you may be honoured to 
become! Amongst the converts at Derbe or Lystra 
there was a young man,—perhaps also his mother 
and his grandmother—“ his grandmother Lois and 
his mother Eunice.” The name of this young man 
was Timothy. We shall meet with him, in this 
neighbourhood, on our next journey. In the mean 
time you can turn to St Paul’s second letter to him, 
and there read, “ Thou hast fully known my doctrine, 
manner of life, long-suffering, patience, persecutions, 
afflictions, which came upon me at Antioch, at Iconi- 
um, at Lystra.”* Timothy had a personal knowledge 
of all this, so that he was living in that region when 
it all occurred, and had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the facts. It was worth being stoned 
at Lystra to have found there, beneath the faint light 
of the old Church, a model mother and a model son, 
and to have led them forward into the perfect day of 
the new faith. It was an ample recompense for all 
his sufferings, persecutions, and afflictions to have sown 
the good seed in the opening heart of that one young 
man. Without knowing it, Paul was providing for 
himself—or God through his agency was providing 
for him—the stay and solace of his future years ; one 
who should serve with him “asa son in the gospel,” 
would continue firm when others forsook him, would 
be loyal to the last and would afterwards extend and 
advance the work for which the apostle himself lived 
and died, “by committing what he had heard from him 
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to faithful men, who would be able to teach others 
also.”5 « 

Here, then, is the limit of the journey. You will 
see by the map that they might easily have gone down 
into Cilicia, which was Paul’s native country, and 
could then have sailed from Tarsus to Antioch. But 
they did not do that. The fact was, that they had 
left their work behind them unfinished. They had 
preached the gospel, and many had believed ; but 
they had been driven successively from the converts 
at Antioch, and at Iconium, and at Lystra, and they 
wanted to meet them again, and to make arrange- 
ments for the benefit of those who, as yet, were but 
children in the faith. So they retraced their steps, 
and went back visiting the cities through which they 
had before passed. But now look attentively at the 
narrative, and observe the difference between the 
language employed to express what they did in go- 
ing back, and that which describes what they did 
as they came. As they came, they were going over 
new ground, with a new message, to men who knew 
nothing about it; they had to declare it, and to get 
men to believe it; they had to preach and to make 
converts, As they went back, they had to deal with 
men who had received their message, had become 
obedient to the faith, and were professed disciples. 
Tt was not necessary to preach the gospel to them ; 
they had already heard it and believed it. You will 
observe, then, that in going back the apostles did 
not go into the synagogues, or hold public meetings, 
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or attempt to influence the general population by 
preaching the gospel. They went back very quietly; 
perhaps entering with some degree of caution into 
those towns where they had been so “ despitefully 
used,” and from which they had been expelled. They 
met with the disciples; their business was with 
them. They sought by argument and exhortation 
to strengthen and encourage them in their new faith, 
thus “ confirming their souls.” Do not suppose that 
that word “ confirming” stands for anything like a 
modern confirmation. It does not. It suggests 
nothing, or ought to suggest nothing, of the laying-on 
of the hands of a bishop with the vocal assurance of 
the forgiveness of sins. It simply means what it 
says—‘ Confirming the souls of the disciples,—ea- 
horting them to continue in the faith, and that we 
must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom 
of God.” The disciples were confirmed, not through 
the medium of a particular rite, possessing a sacra- 
mental virtue, but by instructions and counsels which 
might enlarge their intelligence and strengthen their 
faith. 

Then, as they had, no doubt, been cast out of the 
synagogues, or, if not cast out, needed to be directed 
how to meet together, that their new beliefs and their 
new affections might respectively be established and 
enlarged, the apostles formed them into societies, 
and ordained elders or presbyters over them, and 
then there sprang up, “in every city,’ something 
like a Christian synagogue. The word rendered 
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“ordained” expresses election by suffrage, by hold- 
ing up the hand. It does that etymologically ; but 
then we do not always go by etymology, because 
words drift by custom into other meanings. The 
word in question may express appointment to office 
in any way ; but here the probability is, that it has 
a good deal in it of its original parentage. The 
apostles, like men of sense, knew perfectly well that 
the great body of these people—men who had been 
intelligent Jews, and who were now intelligent Chris- 
tian disciples—would know best what individuals 
among them were the most sagacious, matured, intel- 
ligent, devout, distinguished for their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and standing high in general estimation. 
It is, therefore, probable that, though there might be 
no literal putting to the vote, or literal holding up of 
the hand, yet that the apostles took the opinion of 
the body of the faithful, and in accordance with that 
opinion appointed those who, as elders, presbyters, 
superintendents, should watch over the new com- 
munities. Most likely there was a plurality of elders 
in each church. Hach church, I expect, was very 
much a copy of what the disciples had been used to 
under another name. The new elders, as the officers, 
rulers, guides, teachers of the Christian congregation, 
would at first look like what the disciples had always 
seen in the synagogue. Then, when the apostles 
had made these arrangements, and with prayer and 
fasting had commended both elders and people to the 
Lord on whom they believed, they passed on, They 
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came down to Perga; and there is something par- 
ticularly worth observing in the change which comes 
over the phraseology of the historian just there. It 
is well worth the notice of you young men, though 
you may not think so. If you go back to the begin- 
ning of the story, you will find that in goig up they 
did not preach the gospel in Perga. Why was this? 
It is not so easy to say. Some account for it by con- 
jecturing the time of the year, and supposing that 
the people were gone into the country. But there is 
one thing to be found in the narrative itself, which, it 
is just possible, may have had something to do with 
it. At Perga John Mark gave up the work, This 
conduct on the part of the nephew of Barnabas may 
have so disturbed the minds of the elder men that 
they could not commence their ministry with effect. 
So now, when they are at Perga on their way back, 
there are no disciples to be strengthened in the faith, 
or over whom elders can be ordained. They had now 
to do, in coming down, what, in all other places, they 
had done before in going up—they had “ to preach the 
gospel.” They did it, but it is not said with what 
success. So, you see, you young men may sometimes 
do more harm than you are at all aware of, when, by 
some act of folly or self-will, you disturb the minds of 
elder men, especially in cases where that may inter- 
fere with their unity of action, or with the state of 
mind necessary for the energetic prosecution of some 
serious business. . 


Having preached the gospel at Perga, the apostles 
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went to Attalia, some twelve miles distant, and there 
took ship, and sailed for Antioch. When they got 
there, of course the news of their arrival would soon 
spread. We cannot tell how long they had been 
away—nor do we inquire, for we pass over all such 
questions for the present. They might have been 
away a considerable time. When, however, they 
returned, the Church was gathered together, and the 
men stood up and gave an account of their travels. 
They did not speak so much about what they had 
suffered, or what they had done; but they told of 
what God had done by them and with them,—what 
they had been helped to do as “ fellow-workers with 
God.” Honest, modest, God-fearmg men, feeling 
they were but instruments in the hand of the Divine 
Master, they told the facts and stated the incidents, 
but, above all, showed ‘how God had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles.” You may depend 
upon it that there was great joy among the Christians 
of Antioch at that meeting ! 

We have thus gone over the first great apostolic 
journey. It is the shortest of the three, and the least 
stirring, perhaps, in incident; but still it is interest- 
ing, and as we glance over the whole, there are two 
or three things which may attract our attention. 

We have in this journey the first missionary-ship 
that there ever was in the world! Our Lord and 
His disciples had a boat of their own upon the lake. 
Tt seems to have been constantly ready for service. 
That was a grand missionary vessel, indeed, on account 
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of Him whom it conveyed; but its range was neces- 
sarily limited ; it was a “ Home-Mission” agent “ for 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Paul and 
Barnabas had no doubt both been in ships, in going 
to and coming from Tarsus; but now that they wet 
forth, according to the Divine call, to minister among 
the Gentiles, they were emphatically missionaries, and 
the ship in which they took their passage was a mis- 
sionary-ship,—the first thing of the kind that had 
ever been ! 

Tf you look over the whole journey you will see 
many little things that are suggestive. You will see 
that there were many synagogues in Cyprus; one, or 
perhaps two, in Antioch ; one in Iconium ; at Lystra 
and Derbe none at all. The number of synagogues 
decreased as they got farther away from civilisation, 
into ruder and wilder countries. 

Then, again, you will perceive how insult and 
persecution gradually increase. At Antioch an influ- 
ence is brought to bear upon the minds of the magis- 
trates, and the apostles are told to depart. At Ico- 
nium there is a conspiracy formed, with an intention 
to assault and stone them; but they get information 
of it and remove. But at Lystra, there is the actual 
overt act ; the persecutors follow them,—some of them 
travelling a long distance,—and positive violence is 
actually inflicted. 

Then we have the supernatural element introduced 
into the apostolic history in connexion with St Paul. 
I donot know that anything of the kind had occurred 
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with respect to him previous to his being at Paphos ; 
and it may be, that when he encountered Elymas the 
sorcerer, the coming-down upon him of the Divine 
impulse was as much a surprise to himself as it was 
tg Barnabas and others. He had risen into a new 
position. He had been ‘a called apostle” from the 
first; he knew that he was ultimately to go forth to 
the Gentiles, and he might possibly think that some 
special endowment would be conferred when he did 
so; this power was probably manifested for the first 
time at Paphos, and might, as we have intimated, 
have been as mucha surprise to the apostle as to 
any one else. At any rate, from that moment his 
position alters ; his apostolic superiority is established 
and recognised; and the language of the historian 
changes in consequence. It is no longer, as we 
formerly pointed out to you, ‘‘ Barnabas and Saul,” 
but “Paul and Barnabas.” He is always after this 
called ‘‘ Paul;” the name by which he is known to 
the Church, and with which he begins all his Epis- 
tles,—“ Paul, an apostle, not of man, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father, who raised 
him from the dead.” He becomes the principal 
character on leaving Paphos. Describing his depar- 
ture, St Luke, you will see, speaks of “‘ Paul and his 
company.” _ He is the prominent. central figure ; all 
the rest are characterised by their relation to him. 
How many there were in “ Paul’s company” we do 
not know; but there were probably more than Bar- 


nabas and John Mark. Some even think that Luke 
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himself was there. We are sure that we meet with 
him afterwards ; but some think he was in this “‘ com- 
pany,’ and that this is indicated when it is said :— 
‘‘ Confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The word ‘we,’ it is supposed, may imply 
the personal presence of the writer,—that he heard 
the exhortation, and spoke of it as one who applied 
it to himself. We do not, however, suspend much 
on the expression. 

Then, again, it is singular in itself, and interesting 
to notice how, when this miraculous element descends 
upon the apostle, a sort of parallel comes before us 
as between him and the other apostles,—especially 
Peter, At Iconium, signs and wonders are wrought 
somewhat like the signs and wonders in Jeru- 
salem by the apostles generally.6 At Lystra there 
is the cure of the impotent man who never had 
walked, which is like the cure of the lame man by 
Peter at the gate of the Temple.’ There are several 
differences in the circumstances, but there is a sub- 
stantial identity in the facts. Then, Paul at Paphos 
with Elymas the sorcerer, very much resembles Peter 
at Samaria with Simon Magus.8 There is a striking 
similarity of this.kind. It is no invention, however, 
of the biographer or historian, to aggrandise a favour- 
ite and a friend, and to make out, by parallel won- 
ders, by miracles alike in sort and magnitude, that 
he was “ not a whit behind the chiefest apostle.” It 
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is but a poor hypothesis that. Far more rational 
and satisfactory is it to think that the parallel might 
be designed to intimate and exhibit the uniformity of 
Divine action even in extraordinary phenomena, and 
the personal and official equality of apostolic men. 
You will find it interesting, too, to notice how Paul 
spoke in the synagogue at Antioch very like Stephen 
in the synagogue at Jerusalem, indicating an identity 
in the reasoning and the faith of the twomen. In 
the speech at Lystra, as we have already intimated, 
there is the foreshadowing of the argument in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and there is an anticipation 
of his speech at Athens. When we come to that we 
shall notice more fully what has just been glanced at 
in this lecture, the sort of argument used to Jews in 
the synagogue, and that which had to be addressed 
to the heathen outside. 

Here Lend. We have got back to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas. They stay here a good while. 
We shall endeavour to tell you, in our next lecture, 
something of what they did during the time that 
elapsed between the close of the first journey and the 
opening of the second. 


eeferences— 
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AppiTIoNAL Section, — Interval between the first 
journey and the second. 


CONTROVERSIES AND CONTENTIONS, — BETWEEN JEW 
AND GENTILE, PAUL AND PETER, BARNABAS AND 
PAUL. 


Lecture IX. 


“ And there they abode long time with the disciples.”—Aors xiv. 
28; xv.; Gat. li. 


Iy our last lecture we brought Paul and Barnabas 
back, after their first apostolic journey, to Antioch, 
and to the church there, by which “they had been 
recommended to the grace of God for the work which 
they fulfilled.” Between this, and their starting upon 
another missionary tour, we find, according to the 
language which we have just read, that they abode 
at Antioch “a long time.” How long it was we do 
not at-present inquire; we leave that till it comes 
before us in our examination of the chronology of the 
subject. Some think it was only a few months, some 
extend it over two or three years; but, whatever was 
the extent or limit of the period, we leave it, and 
shall only occupy ourselves to-night with the events 
which transpired within it, putting them before you 
in the order in which we think they occurred.., 

We have had disputations and dissensions before 
as we were travelling in Asia. But these were al- 
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ways between unbelieving Jews or unconverted Gen- 
tiles, or both, and the apostles, and were occasioned 
by resistance to the gospel as a whole, and to its 
ministers as such. 

We have now to come to discussions and contro- 

_versies within the Church ; oppositions of opinion be- 
tween parties alike professing to have received the 
truth, and even misunderstandings, to use no harsher 
term, between some of the foremost men of the new 
movement, There are three of these which we shall 
have to look at to-night. First, a discussion, or a 
controversy that resolved itself ultimately into one of 
doctrine, though it began with ritualism ;—then a 
rebuke provoked by an outward act, but which 
sprang from loyalty to truth upon the part of the 
objector ;—and then a dispute arising out of indivi- 
dual and personal feeling. We will go over each of 
these as briefly as possible. 

The first controversy we have to do with is that 
which arose at Antioch and was transferred to Jeru- 
salem. In all great movements, even in those which 
are presided over and directed by God himself, in 
the history of the Church, and in successive dispen- 
sations, it is always found, when an advance is made 
by something new being introduced, that for some 
time the new and the old overlap each other, and that 
more or less of collision takes place between them. 
Men with certain fixed habits of thought and feeling 
may be compelled to accept some great truth; but 
they may not be able to accept it with all its condi- 
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tions, or with all its logical consequences and results. 
This was the case in the apostolic Church with 
respect, among other things, to the relations between 
Jew and Gentile, and the observance by the latter of 
the Mosaic law. Certain members of the church in 
Jerusalem had previously been Pharisees, and, as 
such, had been very zealous for the law. When they 
became Christians, or “ believed,’ I think they ac- 
cepted Christ as the Messiah of their nation, and as 
the Saviour of the world on a. condition—the condi- 
tion, that is to say, of the other nations of the world 
becoming Jews! They could not understand how 
that which had once been established by Divine 
authority could pass away; they therefore required 
that if the Gentiles were admitted to the Christian 
Church they should come into it through the syna- 
gogue, that they should be introduced to Christ by 
Moses, or at least that the acceptance of the gospel 
should carry with it the recognition of the law. 
Hence they required that the Gentiles should be 
circumcised, and should submit to the whole of the 
Jewish ceremonial appointments: and this, not merely 
for the sake of social intercourse, but as actually 
necessary to their acceptance with God, and their 
ultimately “being saved.” Certain of these men 
came down to Antioch while Paul and Barnabas 
were there. They got among the people, and began 
to introduce and disseminate their opinions. Very 
likely they found sympathisers among the Jews ; un- 


questionably their teaching was adapted to disturb 
M 
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the minds of the Gentiles, and to fill them with fear 
and doubt. ‘Phere was a good deal of contention and 
controversy in consequence. Paul and Barnabas met 
the men by argument, but they neither, as it would 
seem, convinced them nor saved others from the effect 
of their representations. The church became so dis- 
turbed in consequence of this controversy, that it was 
judged expedient to send a deputation to Jerusalem 
to ask the opmion of the apostles upon the matter, 
and to get some settlement of the question from 
them. 

Here a point arises which requires notice. I read, 
' you will remember, as the second lesson for this even- 
ing, a part of Paul’s letter to the Galatians, in which 
he refers to his going up to Jerusalem with Barna- 
bas, when points seem to have been discussed similar 
to the one mentioned here.1 Now, the question is, 
whether that visit to Jerusalem, of which Paul speaks, 
is identical with the visit which is mentioned in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts? 2—whether Luke in the 
history and Paul in the letter refer to one and the 
same visit, or to two visits made at different times ? 
I need hardly tell you that there are different opinions 
about this, for there is scarcely anything upon which 
learned commentators do not differ among them- 
selves. Some think that the visits were one and 
the same. Some identify that of which Paul speaks 
with other visits to Jerusalem which are mentioned 
in the Acts. Others, again, advocate the opinion 
that the Galatian visit is not referred to in the Acts 
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at all; that it was one which Paul made privately, 
and had mostly to do with what was personal to him- 
self. They think that he went up to Jerusalem on 
his own business, and came back again, and that it 
was after that that the contention arose which is 
mentioned in the history, and which led to the ap- 
pointment of the deputation to Jerusalem. For my- 
self, after looking at the subject again and again, 
and often feeling inclined to the latter of the three 
opinions just mentioned, I must say that I identify 
the two visits. I think that Paul, the writer of the 
letter, and Luke, the writer of the history, refer to 
the same thing, but that they look at it in different 
lights, and from different positions. The one account 
is the supplement of the other; they may be read 
together and so intermingled that the whole story in 
all its particulars comes out of the two. 

Those who entertain a different view insist strongly 
on the point, that it is said in the Acts that Paul and 
Barnabas were sent up to Jerusalem “as a deputa- 
tion from the church;” but that Paul says in the 
Epistle to the Galatians that he “ went up by reve- 
lation.” Now, you must remember that we have 
already had facts before us which enable us to har- 
monise these two statements, and to remove from 
them any appearance of inconsistency. For instance, 
when Paul visited Jerusalem after his conversion, the 
circumstances under which he left it again come be- 
fore us in this way—the historian of the outward and 
the visible, of the facts as they came before the human 
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eye, says, that the brethren discovered there was a 
conspiracy against Paul, and so took measures to 
send him away; Paul, speaking from his own per- 
sonal experience, revealing to us his inner life, says, 
that he was in the temple, and had a vision, or a 
revelation, of the Lord, and that He told him to 
depart, not only because the Jews were opposed to 
him, and would not receive his testimony, but because 
he was appointed to go to the Gentiles. We have 
here no inconsistency, no contradiction, but only the 
human and the Divine side of the same thing. So 
I think that the two statements of the ee and 
the Epistle may be perfectly consistent;—that Paul 
might be deputed by the church to do a certain 
thing, and that, at the same time, he might be 
moved in relation to it by a revelation from God. 
The deputation might have been in consequence of 
the Divine guidance which Paul had received ; just 
as “the prophets and teachers” sent away Barnabas 
and Saul, but did so in consequence of a “revela- 
tion,” made, probably, to one of their number. Or 
it might have been in consequence of the deputation 
being appointed that the apostle was directed to 
avail himself of it for a kindred object. This pos- 
sible (or rather probable) double object of the journey 
is, I think, worth your attention. There was not only 
the general question, a question of public interest 
which was to be carried to Jerusalem, but there was 
another thing—a thing that more immediately con- 
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cerned Paul himself—which the proposed visit would 
afford him the opportunity of submitting to the 
apostles. It was, you remember, during the jour- 
ney from which Paul had just returned, that the 
extraordinary attributes and powers of an apostle 
had, in him, been developed and displayed. It was 
then for the first time that there had come upon 
him that Divine gift by which signs and wonders 
were wrought. That he should not be inferior to 
the ‘“‘chiefest of the apostles” was in God’s purpose 
when Paul was called, but it had not before been 
made palpable and manifest. When he returns to 
Antioch, and this controversy is raised, he does not, 
you will observe, appeal to his office, and endeavour 
to put down the thing by authority. He felt, per- 
haps, that, as the elder apostolic men had not seen 
him, and had not heard what ‘God had done by 
him,” his position, as the commissioned apostle of 
the Gentiles, had by them yet to be recognised. This, 
then, was a personal matter, which, though not ne- 
cessary to give validity to his claims, might yet be 
important to his action and influence. It was in 
relation to this private matter, as I apprehend, that 
he had the “revelation” he refers to. He was thus 
authorised to connect with the public question that 
which related more immediately to himself. As de- 
puted by the church, he went for the settlement of 
the open controversy; as Divinely directed, he went 
“privately to them of reputation,” that his authority 
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might be recognised by the elder members of the 
apostolic body. I thus put these two things to- 
gether from the very beginning. 

But there is another objection. Paul says in the 
Galatians that “ he took Titus with him,’ while Luke 
in the history does not mention Titus. But what 
then? In the first place, the mere silence of one 
writer, we have already seen, is no valid or conclusive 
argument against what may be mentioned by an- 
other. While, in the second place, we have this 
statement by St Luke “that it was determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, should 
go up to Jerusalem.” It is quite possible, then, that 
Titus may be included in those “ other.” But, even 
if not, I think you may put the matter in this way: 
that the apostle chose “to take Titus with him” in 
connexion with his own special object, and for the 
use that might be made of him in the public contro- 
versy. He determined to have what was in dispute 
not only in the abstract but the concrete, not only 
as a matter of argument but as a question of fact. 
Hence he appeared with one who had been brought 
in from the Gentiles, determined, as the apostle of 
such, to stand by the side of his own convert, one 
confessedly uncircumcised, with whom he publicly 
associated, thus proclaiming his equality as a brother 
in the Lord. 

Paul and Barnabas, and the others with them, set 
off, then, on their mission to Jerusalem. A portion 
of the church accompanied them out of Antioch, and 
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the church, of course, bore their charges. They 
travelled through Phenice and Samaria, and Paul 
took care to declare everywhere ‘“‘ the conversion of 
the Gentiles.” At length they arrived at Jerusalem. 
It is unnecessary to go minutely into what you can 
read for yourselves. I shall just indicate the course 
which I think the proceedings took from first to last. 
The deputation was received by “the whole church 
and the apostles’ and elders.” Paul and Barnabas 
gave a general account of their preaching among the 
Gentiles, and of the success of their ministry. Im- 
mediately upon this, some of the sect of the Pharisees 
raised the question that had been agitated at Antioch. 
“ Gratifying asit might be to receive this intelligence 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, it was necessary,” 
they insisted, “that they should be circumcised, and 
submit to the law of Moses.” It was then determined, 
that instead of immediately entering on the discus- 
sion, a day should be appointed when the elders and 
the apostles should be called together to consider the 
matter. This, too, it would seem, was to be in the 
presence, if not with the co-operation, of “ the whole 
church.” Now, my idea is, that between this preli- 
minary meeting, in which the deputation was intro- 
duced to the church generally, and the day when 
they came together for the discussion, Paul and Bar- 
nabas had that private meeting with the apostles 
which he mentions in the letter to the Galatians. It 
is very likely that when the Pharisees rose up at the 
first meeting, knowing that there was a Gentile with 
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Paul, they demanded that he should submit to their 
rite of initiation. The apostle was quite prepared 
for this, but gave way to it, “no, not for an hour.” 
He was not there for that purpose, but directly the 
contrary. He at once consulted with those ‘‘ who 
were of reputation,” and communicated to them the 
gospel that he preached among the Gentiles—a 
gospel, doubtless, that declared that salvation was 
through Christ, and not through Christ and Moses. 
They received the communication, recognised Paul’s 
apostolic character, and “ gave to him and Barnabas 
the right hand of fellowship.” 

Seeing how impossible it is to do public business 
in a great assembly if you have not the thing in some 
degree marked out beforehand, I think this private 
interview with the apostles was properly used for 
coming to such an agreement of opinion, as decided 
the leaders with respect to the course which they 
meant to adopt. When the day which had been 
appointed for the discussion arrived, they had thus 
a tolerable understanding of what they would recom- 
mend the church to do. When they “came together,” 
—just as we see, again and again, in our own House 
of Commons, that a number of comparatively undis- 
tinguished men are allowed to spend their strength 
in a debate, while the leaders reserve themselves to 
wind up the argument—a number of unnamed indi- 
viduals opened the controversy, and I daresay the 
multitude took part, too, by clamour or concurrence, 
for it is said afterwards that when Paul and Barnabas 
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rose up to speak, “all the multitude kept silence,” as 
if they had not been very silent before! After there 
had been “ much disputing,” and the matter had been 
“ ventilated,” to use a modern term, it became the 
duty of the leaders to interfere. First of all, Peter 
got up and referred to a matter of fact in which 
he was the principal actor—the conversion of Cor- 
nelius. Looked at in all its circumstances, he showed 
that this fact proved the perfect equality of Jew 
and Gentile in Christ; that God, in the gifts 
of His Spirit, made no difference between them; 
that both were alike ‘ purified by faith,” and, there- 
fore, not by the law; and that hence it would be to 
provoke God to put a yoke on the necks of the dis- 
ciples from which they themselves had virtually been 
delivered. ‘Then all the multitude kept silence, and 
gave audience to Barnabas and Paul.” Just notice, 
by the way, how little things may sometimes possess 
great significancy. There is one such here which 
seems to be almost a proof of the accuracy and fidelity 
of the whole story, and an evidence that we are deal- 
ing with an historical reality. You recollect how on 
the journey we had the change from “ Barnabas 
and Saul” to “ Paul and Barnabas;” but here in 
Jerusalem, where Barnabas was so well known, how 
natural it is that he should be made prominent, 
and that we should have the names again in the 
old order—“ Barnabas and Paul.” It is a stroke so 
fine that a fiction-writer would hardly have thought 
of it; and yet it is so perfectly true to nature that we 
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are not surprised at it from the pen of the historian. 
‘“ Barnabas and Paul” then rose up, and they, too, 
referred to facts. ‘They went over the various in- 
cidents of their journey, and most likely set them 
forth in far greater detail and amplitude than they 
did at first. Then James, who seems to have pre- 
sided over the meeting, addressed the assembly. As 
the others had referred to what God had now done, 
he referred to what God had formerly said. He 
showed that the old prophecies were the basis of the 
new facts; that they had reference ultimately to the 
Gentiles being received into the Church ; and that, as 
such, they might have God’s name called upon them. 
He suggested, therefore, that they should not trouble 
the Gentile converts by the impositions of the law, but 
should recommend them, as a matter of expediency, 
to abstain from certain things which were necessary 
for the preservation of social intercourse between 
them and their brethren. They should abstain, he 
said, “from pollutions of idols,-—that is, not from 
idolatry, because they could not be Christians without 
abstaining from that, but from meats offered to idols 
—‘from fornication, from things strangled, and from 
blood.” “ For,” he concluded, “ Moses hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day.” 

We shall have to notice this again, so we only say 
here that this suggestion was accepted and approved. 
It ‘pleased the whole multitude, and passed unani- 
mously; at least no one objected. The Pharisees 
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were silenced, if they were not convinced. There was 
no counter-proposal. But something else was also 
recommended ; and here you will observe what capital 
business-men these apostles were, and how admirably 
the whole thing was done as a matter of business. 
The suggestion of James was reduced to writing ; 
and, singularly enough, there are little points in it in 
which his hand seems to be discovered when looked 
at in connexion with his General Epistle. But, more 
than this, they elected some of their own body to go 
to Antioch, to confirm, by word of mouth, what was 
said in the letter. Now what an admirable arrange- 
ment this was! It was far better than that Paul 
and Barnabas should go back and have to give a 
verbal report of what had occurred ; far better than 
that the letter should have been given to them, and 
for them to have the exposition of it, who were such 
prominent parties in the controversy. It was a most 
wise policy, first, that their views should be reduced 
to writing, and then that two of their own body should 
go with the letter and expound its contents. This 
was agreed to by the assembly, “ the apostles, and 
elders, with the whole church.” The men went down 
to Antioch, assembled the church, and “delivered the 
~ epistle.” It was publicly read, and most likely verbally 
enforced. ‘ The Gentiles were glad, and rejoiced for 
the consolation.” 

The next thing we have to notice is what is men- 
tioned in the letter to the Galatians, the rebuke, that 
is to say, of Peter by Paul. 
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Here, again, there are different opinions as to the 
time when this occurred. Many people object that it 
could not have occurred after the decision arrived at 
at Jerusalem. Some refer it to a visit of Peter to 
Antioch previous to the decision ; some, on the other 
hand, place it some years afterwards. The way in 
which Paul mentions it seems very like a reference 
in the order of time ;3 we are, therefore, disposed to 
think that it really did occur after the discussion and 
decision at Jerusalem, some time between that and 
Paul’s setting out on his second journey. The con- 
duct attributed to Peter is really not, after all, so very 
improbable. It is just like him. He was a man of 
impulse, a man who sometimes spoke very bravely, 
and then acted like a coward; a man who, in the 
course of six or eight hours, declared that he was 
ready to die with the Master, and then, with oaths 
and curses, denied that he knew Him; an earnest, 
well-meaning, sincere man, but wanting in moral 
courage, and sensitive to others’ opinion. It is not at 
all unlikely, then, that he acted at Antioch in ap- 
parent inconsistency with his speech at Jerusalem. 
Besides, it is quite in keeping with human nature, 
that social feelings, custom, and prejudice should be 
practically stronger than a decision of the under- 
standing. You may logically argue out an issue, and 
acccpt the result, and yet, in spite of that, old habits, 
circumstances, influences, may come in the way, and 
lead you to swerve from the determination of your 
reason, You may issue a proclamation, and proclaim 
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by law that the negro shall be recognised as a man 
and a brother; that he shall have accorded to him 
civil and political rights; that he shall be at liberty 
to enter any public conveyance,gail-car or steamboat, 
on an equality with white men. You may determine 
this, and may do so because convinced that it is just 
and right; and yet you will find that white men 
shrink from the negro, and would rather not ride 
with him, though perfectly assenting to the righteous- 
ness of the law which would place him at their side. 
Some even of your eloquent orators, who talk largely 
about human equality, may be found, in practice, to 
shrink before an adverse public opinion, and to bow 
to a social prejudice in spite of all their splendid de- 
clamation. It is human nature, and, what is more to 
the point before us is, that it is constantly to be seen 
in respect to ecclesiastical parties. Now, as an in- 
stance of this, I will mention a fact which I have 
hardly ever mentioned even in private. It is a fact 
which I know all about, because I had to do with it, 
The good man to whom it relates is dead and gone, 
and, as I shall not name him, I can hurt nobody’s 
feelings by illustrating the subject through the inci- 
dent to be referred to. 

You have all heard of the Evangelical Alliance. It 
is au association in which Chuichmen, Wesleyans, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, are supposed 
to meet perfectly on a level as Christian brethren ; 
they recognise one another as ministers of Christ, 
and as members of the one great Catholic Church. 
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I occasionally attended its meetings; I have had 
my hand grasped by good clergymen as “a dear 
brother.” Churchmen could argue for this mu- 
tual recognition, defend it, show the logical pro- 
priety of the thing, and manifest it too, with ardour 
and emphasis—wnder certain circumstances. Sir 
Culling Eardley wished to have a little stronger, a 
more open and palpable manifestation of this union, 
and so upon his estate at Belvidere he provided the 
“Tower Church.” In this church any Evangelical 
minister was to preach who could legally do so; and 
even those who could not, the good man thought, 
might innocently and legally worship. When the 
building was to be opened, therefore, he asked several 
representatives of the different religious bodies, all of 
them being members of the Evangelical Alliance, to 
be present. One of these, so invited, a very worthy 
man now in heaven, a fervent loving soul,—a clergy- 
man who was always forward, and I am sure always 
sincere, in the expression of hearty brotherhood,— 
answered that he could not come to the service, he 
could not be present at the worship; it would be 
against the views of some of his co-religionists. It 
was in vain that it was explained he was to take no 
part, simply to unite in prayer and song, as a Chris- 
tian man, with those whom he regarded as Chris- 
tian brethren, and with whom he’ united on other 
occasions. He could not do it. ‘Well, then,” it 
was said, “you will come in the evening: we are 


oO? 
going to have a public meeting, and as it is to be 
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for an object entirely unsectarian, for the City Mis- 
sion, in fact, a catholic institution you have often 
advocated, you can be with us then.” ‘ No,” was 
the reply, “I cannot come to the meeting 7 it is 
held in the church, but I will come if you will hold 
wt in the park, under the trees!” And so, in the 
park, under the trees, the meeting was held, but I am 
not sure whether he even came to that. In the case 
before us Peter comes to Antioch; at first there are 
no very strict Jews to take offence; he meets with 
the Gentiles and recognises their brotherhood, and 
is one with them. But some come from Jerusalem 
who have strong opinions against this fraternisation. 
So “he separates himself, fearmg them which were 
of the circumcision.” He did not mean any harm ; 
he did not give up his settled convictions that the 
Gentiles were spiritually brethren in Christ ; but he 
had not courage to avow this by doing what was 
deemed an ecclesiastical irregularity, though to do 
so would have been consistent with his own argu- 
ment. His pusillanimity was contagious. Others 
“ dissembled with him,’ and even Barnabas was for 
a season seduced. Paul, who looked at things in 
their principles and issues, saw in such conduct far 
more than Peter suspected. Hence his “ withstand- 
ing him to the face,” and his indignant rebuke of 
him ‘before all,” because “he was to be blamed.” 
The error of the Judaisers and the error of Peter are 
the faults of human nature. Pride in some form, 
and cowardice in others, belong to us all. Every 
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denomination has some pet peculiarity on which it 
_takes its stand, and from which it looks down upon 
every other; and even many in each, who feel supe- 
rior to the prejudice, will give way before the force of 
sectional opinion, Few are there, indeed, in any 
church, who do not need to be reminded that “the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink ”—not cere- 
mony, orders, externalisms, supposed primitive model 
or apostolical descent—“‘but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Then the last thing is A DISSENSION BETWEEN PauL 
AND BARNABAS, 

There was, after the other discussions and dissen- 
sions, a personal misunderstanding between the two 
friends. It was proposed that they should take a second 
journey.4 Barnabas, when he came back from Jerusa- 
lem, had most likely brought down his nephew Mark 
with him, or he might have accompanied Peter. At 
any rate, he seems to have been now at Antioch, and 
Barnabas wished, when the journey was proposed, that 
he should go with them. Paul would not hear of 
it, reminding his friend of the young man’s former 
“falling away” from them. There were no doubt 
faults on both sides. Barnabas might have been too 
lenient; Paul too severe. It is even possible that 
the one was beginning to feel his secondary position, 
and a little resented it, and that the other was some- 
what elated, and determined to have his own way. 
It is no use attempting to smooth over matters. The 
men were wrong, and evidently gave way to bad 
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temper and strong words. The “contention,” or 
paroxysm, “was so sharp between them, that they 
departed asunder the one from the other,’ and the 
pious work of their joint apostolic visitation of the 
churches was given up! From the infirmity of the 
men, and the honesty of the historian, more may be 
learnt than we have time at present to point out. 

Now, in conclusion, two or three words on the 
whole matter. Take the three things in reverse 
order. This schism between Paul and Barnabas, 
this strong feeling of Paul’s respecting his friend’s 
kinsman, was but temporary. We find that after- 
wards, in future years, Mark was associated with 
Paul, and served with him in the gospel. Barnabas 
and Paul, too, were brought into friendly relations 
again. It was impossible for such good men, alike 
servants of the Most High God and fellow-workers 
with Him, “‘ to keep their anger for ever.” 

It was the same with respect to Paul and Peter. 
The contention between them, too, was very “sharp” 
at the time—or rather the reproof was, to which 
Peter had to submit. But they were friends after- 
wards, and friends to the last. It was just like Peter 
—with his warm, loving, and honest soul, his tender- 
ness of conscience, and genuine humility—to refer, 
in one of his own Epistles, to those of his ‘“ beloved 
brother Paul,” though he probably knew that one of 
them contained the record of his weakness, and the 
words of reproof which it called forth.® 


4. It would take a whole lecture to go inte what is 
N 
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termed the Jerusalem “‘ Council ;” but there are two 
or three points of inquiry which may just be indicated. 
Different parties in the Church, advocates of different 
forms of Church government, talk a great deal about 
this “council ;” but if you look very narrowly at it, 
you will suspect, perhaps, that none of them can 
make it square exactly with their idiosyncrasies. 

It will not do as a precedent for the Papists. 
Peter was certainly not the head. James is unques- 
tionably first, and Peter second. If Peter had only 
said what James said, ‘‘ Brethren, hearken to me,” 
‘““my sentence is”—why, we should never have heard 
the last of it. Ido not think that James meant by 
his words to assume anything like sovereign authority ; 
but they would certainly have been made a great 
deal of if they had come from Peter. This council, 
then, will not serve the purposes of the Papacy. 
Neither is Peter in the chair as primate, nor is it a 
close conclave of cardinals: apostles and elders, pres- 
byters and people—the whole church—all are here. 

Tt will not exactly do, either, for our Episcopalian 
friends. We are not told of a Higher and Lower 
House of Convocation. There is nothing about the 
apostles meeting by themselves, and the elders by 
themselves ; a message from one to the other, a con- 
ference between the two, and so forth—the laity being 
excluded, or being recognised, if present, only as 
observers. Again, we say, bishops, presbyters, people, 
are all here. The latter, it would seem, might take 
part in the discussion,—for the objecting Pharisees 
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cannot be affirmed to have been office-bearers,—but 
if not, they expressed their concurrence in the result, 
and are actually joined with the apostles and elders 
in the letter by which that result was promulgated. 

Papist and Protestant Episcopalians both think 
that they can have in a “council” representatives 
alike of the apostles and elders,—the first in the per- 
sons of bishops, the second in the inferior clergy. 
With Presbyterians, however, bishops disappear. By 
them, the “ parity” or equality of ministers is a re- 
cognised principle. But, besides that, it may be 
observed that, though their courts consist of minis- 
ters and elders, both belong to the same order; all 
are alike elders, or presbyters, but those of one class 
teach in addition to ruling, the others only rule. I 
hardly think that an assembly of such can be made 
out to be an exact parallel to this of Jerusalem, see- 
ing that on the one hand bishops are absent, and on 
the other the people. Even if what is contained 
from the 6th verse to the 21st of this 15th of Acts, 
was supposed to be the record, as some have thought, 
of what passed within closed doors, still there would 
be the fact number one, that apostles were present ; 
and the fact number two, that “the whole Church” 
are joined with them and the elders in carrying out 
the decision, and that the letter is sent forth in the 
name of all three. 

As to Independents, they do not attempt to find a 
parallel in anything among themselves to this Jerusa- 
Jem “ council.” They think that the presence of in- 
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spired. apostles gave the meeting a character altogether 
unique ; that it is vain to look for anything like it after 
the apostolic-age, and useless to suppose that it can be 
imitated now. None but Papists, I suppose, would ven- 
ture to say respecting their decisions, “‘ It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us,’ so and so to resolve. 
Whatever such words could mean then—and there is 
a difficulty about them from their being attributed 
to others besides apostles—they could only refer, in 


the mouths of modern Christians, to that indwelling 


of the Spirit in the Church, which belongs to the 
whole body of the faithful, and might zn that sense 
be used by one ‘company of faithful men” as much 
as another, Perhaps, however, Protestant Christians, 
both Episcopal and Presbyterian, would admit the 
unique character of the assembly in question,—would 
acknowledge that it cannot be exactly paralleled now, 
and that they make no pretensions to anything of the 
sort,—that, in fact, all that they contend for is the 
principle involved in the transaction, of a reference 
of doubtful or difficult questions by separate congre- 
gations to the collective wisdom of those whom they 
recognise as “pillars” of their community. So far 
as that principle is concerned—if not pushed to the 
establishment of an extreme and rigid central autho- 
rity—I think Independent Churches would be all the 
better if they recognised and respected it. The abso- 
lute isolation which Independency produces when 
pushed to the utmost, is productive of many sad 
results both to some ministers personally, to indivi- 
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dual congregations, and to the denomination as a 
whole. But such matters cannot here’ be discussed. 
It would hardly have done to have taken no notice 
of this Jerusalem ‘ council,” of which some make so 
much; but, with the few words we have uttered 
respecting it, we must leave it to your own further 
thought and reading. 

Then there is another point, and that is the pecu- 
harity of the resolution of the Church at Jerusalem. 
This resolution, intended as a matter of expediency, 
includes a reference to a moral virtue. The Gentiles 
were recommended to abstain “ from things offered. 
to idols, from things strangled, and from blood.” 
These were matters that admitted of prudent recom- 
mendation in order to facilitate social intercourse be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. But they were also to abstain 
‘from fornication.” Here then is the mention of some- 
thing moral—personal purity. There is no mere 
expediency about that! That is a matter of positive, 
direct, solemn obligation. Of course, you need not 
be told that there are different opinions as to how 
this is to be explained. Some say it means spiritual 
fornication, or idolatry; others that it means mar- 
riage within the prohibited degrees; others say that, 
by the change of a word, or a little change in the 
letters of the one used, it would be swine’s flesh. If 
this latter opinion could be maintained it would meet 
the difficulty, because it would be of a piece with the 
other prohibitions. It is an ingenious suggestion, 
but it is nothing more. We have therefore to fall 
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back upon the literal sense of the word used. The 
reason of the thing would then seem to be this, that 
idolatry was always associated with impurity ; so asso- 
ciated that the Gentiles thought little or nothing of 
it; they did not regard it as an enormity; and, just 
as the Jew took into the Christian Church some of 
his old habits and prejudices, so the Gentiles were 
in danger, in spite of the spirit and precepts of the 
gospel, of carrying with them some of the vices of 
heathenism. That they in fact did so, we have 
melancholy proof in some passages in the apostolic 
letters.6 The Jew had long been delivered from idol- 
atry, into which his nation used frequently to fall, 
and condemned the vice which it was known to tole- 
rate; the apostles were concerned for the purity of 
the Church, and aware of the quarter whence it might 
be endangered ; on both grounds they might deem it 
wise to include the evil in question in their list of 
specific prohibitions. 

Then the last idea is, Were the other prohibitions 
intended to be permanent ? The Greek Church says 
yes, and makes it unlawful to eat blood. There are 
some amongst ourselves who have a strong aversion 
to anything of the kind, and that, too, on the ground 
of this apostolic decree. I do not know how far they 
carry the principle, but as “things strangled” are 
forbidden, they should abstain from game, for that is 
sometimes “snared,” and even when shot can hardly 
be said to lose its blood. For myself, I think the 
resolution was intended to be only temporary. We 
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are not likely to be placed in circumstances where 
respect for the Jew might require obedience to the 
injunctions in question. If we were, I think they 
should be obeyed; but that is a different thing from 
supposing them to be a law, permanent and universal, 
irrespective of exceptional circumstances. 

With one additional word we close this lecture. 
The great lesson of it is, the evil of aggravating sec- 
tional differences, and insisting on them as terms of 
communion and salvation. Ritual peculiarities, mat- 
ters of Church government, external and secondary 
things,—which may be important and useful to those 
who have grown up in them, but which are not of 
the essence of that “ faith” which unites to Christ, 
and ‘‘ purifies the hearts” of Jew and Gentile alike, 
and of the members of different and differing Chris- 
tian communions,—these are not to be raised into 
walls of separation, as if all without had nothing to 
trust to but “‘uncovenanted mercy ;” nor must others 
be required to adopt them, because that, “ except 
they do so, they cannot be saved.” Such things may 
not often be said in so many words, but they are often 
implied in what some people do, or won't do. Paul 
shows, in his rebuke to Peter, that far more may be 
involved in such things than men are often aware of. 
He was the apostle at once of truth and liberty. “If 
an angel from heaven preached another gospel,” he 
would hold him “accursed ;” but in other matters 
his views were eminently comprehensive and catholic. 
“ Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is no- 
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thing, but the keeping of the commandments of God.” 
The great thing is “faith that worketh by love,” 
“the new creature,” and “the doing the will of God 
from the heart.” “Grace be with all them that love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” ‘As many as 
walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and 
mercy, and on the Israel of God.” 7 8 9 
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SECOND JOURNEY. 


Section I.—Fvom Antioch to Berea. 


LECTURE X. 


“ Barnabas took Mark and sailed unto Cyprus; and Panl chose Silas 
and departed, being recommended by the brethren unto the 
grace of God.”—Acrts xy. 39, 40. 


WE have to start with St Paul to-night on his second 
great apostolic journey. He had been now a good 
while at Antioch, and he suggested to Barnabas that 
they should go and visit the brethren in those cities 
where, on their first journey, they had preached 
the Word with so much success. Barnabas deter- 
mined, and seems to have been bent on carrying out 
his determination, that John Mark should go with 
them. It was an unfortunate resolve on his part, 
and, perhaps, the strenuousness of the opposition 
to it on the part of St Paul was unfortunate too. 
The result was a great ‘“ contention,’ and the two 
friends parted,—parted in anger. Barnabas, steady 
to his purpose, “took Mark and went to Cyprus,” 
went away, as it would seem, suddenly and privately. 
Paul was left to take his own course, and he, there- 
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fore, chose Silas, and determined to go in a different 
direction. He and Silas were “ recommended by the 
brethren to the grace of God” for the work on which 
they were about to enter. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that there was such a meeting of the Church 
to commend Barnabas and Mark. They had gone 
away, I think, too abruptly for that, and, perhaps, 
in a state of mind not quite in harmony with such 
an exercise. I daresay that this misunderstanding 
between the two men was a cause of grief to the 
brethren at Antioch, and I have no doubt that their 
affection for Barnabas and their confidence in him 
would be such that, when they “recommended” Paul 
and Silas to the grace of God, they did not forget 
their old friend. 

Paul and Silas, then, started together, and they 
first went into Syria and Cilicia, and visited the 
churches there,—churches which had probably been 
established by Paul himself during the time that he 
was residing at Tarsus, before he was brought by 
Barnabas to Antioch. You will observe it is not 
said that in passing through Syria and Cilicia “they 
delivered to the churches the decrees of the apostles 
at Jerusalem,” because the fact was that the apostolic 
letter was addressed to the churches “in Syria and 
Cilicia” as well as to the church at Antioch, and, 
therefore, it had most likely been delivered to them 
before; but afterwards, when they got further on, 
we hear of their delivering the letter to other 
churches to whom it was not particularly addressed, 
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but who were equally interested in its contents. I 
should think that in going through Syria and Cilicia 
they would go to Tarsus, which, you remember, was 
in Cilicia, and was the native place of Paul, the 
place where he had resided for some time after his 
conversion, and where he passed his early life. I 
think it is likely that there was a church in Tarsus, 
the result of Paul’s labours. I wonder if any of the 
immediate members of his family were connected 
with it! I wonder if his old father was still living, 
and had accepted the new truth, or if his sister, or 
his sister’s son had done so, whom we read about 
afterwards, and who, perhaps, at this time might 
have been resident here! However, they went on 
through Cilicia, and came to Derbe and Lystra. 
You will observe that they had now got to where 
the first journey ended. On the first journey, you 
remember they went through Cyprus, crossed into 
Asia Minor, went on to Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe, and then back again the same way. They 
have now got by another route to Derbe and Lystra, 
where the journey had terminated before. 

The statement is now made that Paul met with a 
young man called Timothy, “whose mother was a 
Jewess, but whose father was a Greek.” In all prob- 
ability he, with his mother and grandmother, had 
accepted the faith of Christ on the previous visit of 
the apostles. During the time of Paul's absence his 
Christian character had deepened and developed, so 
that “he was well reported of” by the brethren at 
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Lystra and Iconium. There is a question as to 
whether he was a native of Lystra or of Derbe; the 
probability seems to be that he was a native of 
Lystra. He appeared to have such capacities and 
gifts that Paul was desirous to engage him in the 
work, and therefore he proposed to him that he 
should travel with them, and should thus be, as it 
were, to him and Silas what John Mark had formerly 
been to him and Barnabas. After, no doubt, serious 
thought and prayer, Timothy accepted the appoint- 
ment, and perhaps at this time he might also have 
been ordained. It is not said so here, but in one of 
the letters which Paul wrote to him years afterwards 
he refers to his ordination. It seems to have been a 
service conducted with great solemnity, and to have 
been the result not only of the good opinion of the 
brethren, but of some Divine intimation through the 
lips of the prophets. There was “the laying-on of 
the hands” of the apostle, and of the associated 
“eldership” of the church at Lystra, and of other 
churches perhaps in the neighbourhood.! As I said 
before, his father was a Greek, and his mother a 
Jewess. In those days the religious position of a 
man, at least in such a case, was more determined 
by that of the mother than the father. Timothy, 
therefore, was looked upon as more of a Jew than a 
Gentile. In order that, as a Jew, he might enter 
into the synagogue, and be socially on a level with 
those of his own nation, the apostle submitted him 
to that particular rite by which the Hebrews regarded 
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themselves as separated from other peoples. Some 
have thought that this was rather inconsistent in St 
Paul. Fairly looked at, it is not so. He had re- 
sisted, indeed, the circumcision of Titus, because 
Titus was a Gentile; but he could respect Jewish 
feeling and opinion in a case where circumstances 
rendered it expedient. In order, then, that he might 
not be hindered in his work, and the mission of 
Timothy be utterly frustrated, he was willing that 
he should submit to this piece of ritualism, which 
had in it, indeed, for him no virtue, but which was 
looked upon by the Jews as their national distinction. 
If Timothy appeared as the associate of Paul in the 
position of a Gentile, the fact of his being a Jew on 
the mother’s side being well known, a prejudice 
would have been created which it was advisable to 
prevent, It was the principle of expediency which 
led to and justified the determination of St Paul. To 
him, in themselves, “circumcision was nothing, and 
uncircumcision was nothing ;” to the Jew, therefore, 
on an indifferent matter, he could become a Jew, as 
to the Gentile he could become a Gentile, uniting 
with the greatest versatility of action the utmost 
simplicity of purpose, for in everything, and con- 
stantly, his sole aim was, “that he might not hinder 
the gospel of Christ,” but might, by all means, “save 
some.” 2 

You will notice that it is here said—“ As they 
went through the cities, they delivered them the de- 
crees for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles 
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and elders which were at Jerusalem. And so were 
the churches established in the faith, and increased 
in number daily.” Now, that, I think, was after 
they left Lystra. It was the continuance of what 
they had done there and at Derbe. It is not, you 
will observe, that they made converts and formed 
churches, but it is that they went through the cities 
in which churches were established, and those 
churches, having already a corporate existence, were 
strengthened in character and enlarged by accessions. 

Well, where were they? It is not said. We 
infer, however, that they were the churches at 
Iconium and at Antioch. Hence we conclude that 
the original purpose of Paul was carried out, If 
you recollect what came before us in a previous lec- 
ture you know that when Barnabas and Saul first 
got to Perga they did not preach there,—when they 
went back they did; but nothing is said of their 
success, so that no church appears to have been 
formed in that city. When Barnabas and Paul 
parted at Antioch, the former “took Mark and sailed 
to Cyprus.” He no doubt went through the whole 
island from Salamis to Paphos. Paul and his com- 
panions took an opposite course, and got round to 
Derbe and Lystra; but, as we think it is intimated, 
though not expressly said, that they went on to 
Iconium and Antioch, the result would be that 
every city in which a church had been established 
upon the previous journey would be visited by one or 
other of the men by whom these churches had been 
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formed. Thus the whole thing that was in the mind 
of Paul when he suggested the visitation would be 
carried out. This original purpose, then, having 
been fulfilled, Paul now entered upon new ground, 
and went into regions which he had not visited 
before. 

Now, just observe here the way in which these 
sacred writers condense history—‘‘ When they had 
gone throughout Phrygia, and the region of Galatia, 
and were forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the 
Word in Asia.” Why, in modern composition that 
would have been spread out into a chapter or two! 
The general statement, in fact, covers a great many 
particulars which might have been woven into an 
interesting narrative. They went, then, it seems, 
into Galatia. Now, we learn from the apostle’s let- 
ters that he not only preached in Galatia, but that 
he preached with success; that he was received by 
the people as “an angel of God;” that he not only 
established a church in one particular city, but that 
“churches” were multiplied throughout the country.® 
It appears, also, that he preached under considerable 
bodily infirmity. Some think that his sight was 
affected, from his reminding the Galatians that they 
were ready “to have plucked out their eyes and 
given them to ‘him ;” others conceive that he was 
suffering from general physical debility. Whether 
it was this, or whether it was what he calls the 
“thorn in the flesh,” we cannot tell, and it is not 
of much consequence to determine. The fact, how- 
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ever, is certain, that such were the circumstances 
under which the man laboured, and so laboured 
as to succeed, to gather converts, and to form 
“churches ;” and yet the historian compresses every- 
thing into a single sentence, and even that, you will 
observe, is not a direct statement, but one made, as 
it were, by the bye; as subordinate or introductory 
to something else—‘ When they had gone through- 
out Phrygia and the region of Galatia . . . they 
essayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered 
them not.” 

This last statement is remarkable, It is the be- 
ginning of those Divine intimations and restraints 
which led to a new crisis in St Paul’s life. He and 
his associates tried to carry out plans of action on 
which they had decided, which they thought judi- 
cious, and which they formed, there can be no doubt, 
with serious deliberation and prayer. Proceeding 
westward from Galatia, they first purposed to go 
down to the left into Proconsular Asia, but they were 
“forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word”’ 
there at that time. They then endeavoured to go to 
the right hand up into Bithynia, “but the Spirit 
suffered them not.” They thus seemed to be resisted 
on both sides with respect to the course of their 
journey. So they went straight on to Troas, and 
there they rested, and, like wise men, waited for 
light. This silent waiting, “studying to be quiet,” 
not being in a hurry to force forward your own plans, 
is, I think, a great virtue. When we are in circum- 
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stances of perplexity it is often best to be quite still. 
“It is good for a man not only to hope, but patiently 
to wait for the salvation of God.” They waited, 
then, at Troas; and here occurred one of the most 
interesting incidents in the life of our apostle,—one 
of those remarkable movements of Providence which 
show how he was led forward far beyond “ the pur- 
pose of his will.” When he left Antioch to go upon 
this second journey, he had no intention, probably, 
of going farther than to the neighbourhood where he 
had been before. He might have thought of visit- 
ing some of the bordering regions, as we have seen 
that he did; but he had no idea of going beyond 
these, and leaving behind him that old Eastern 
World with which he was familiar, in which all his 
most sacred associations centred,—where were the 
lands spoken of by the prophets, surrounding that 
which was given to the fathers. But now the time 
had come when he was to be taught that he had to 
go “far hence to the Gentiles” in a still more 
emphatic sense than that in which he had under- 
stood the language before. While he waited at 
Troas “a vision appeared to him in the night; there 
stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, 
—‘ Come over into Macedonia, and help us.’” They 
had tried to go to different places, and had been 
prevented ; but now, by means of this vision, ‘‘gather- 
ing” that they were called to preach the gospel in 
Macedonia, they took immediate measures to depart 


thither. 
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Before I go on I must make a remark which you 
young people will please to notice. We here come 
upon a remarkable change in the language of the 
story. You will observe it is now said that, in con- 
sequence of this vision of St Paul’s,—‘‘ immediately 
we endeavoured to go into Macedonia ;” so that the 
historian, you perceive, is now present, The man 
who writes is one who witnesses what he records, and 
is partly too, the subject of his own story. 

The writer, then, must be one of the apostolic 
party. Which of them was it? It most certainly 
was not Paul. He may have supplied some of the 
materials, but he did not write this book. Was it — 
Timothy? That is not likely. Some have thought 
that it was Silas; but then the difficulty would 
be to explain how it is that we here have the per- 
sonality of the author,—that we soon lose it,—and 
then some chapters after get it again, Silas some- 
times being as much an actor in the story when the 
writer does not appear as when he does; and at 
others, again, is not present when we feel that the 
historian is! The same remark applies to Timothy. 
There only remains, then, the other hypothesis, that 
we have here an indication that a fresh person had 
joined Paul and his company at Troas,—that this 
was the writer of the Acts,—he whom, in accordance 
with general opinion, we say was St Luke. Well, 
then, two men started from Antioch; at Lystra, 
Timothy was added, and there were then three; the 
three men come down to Troas, and are joined by 
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another, so that now we have four; and these four 
men are about to take ship, and “to go over to 
Macedonia.” 

Never in this world was there a ship equal to that 
in which these men sailed to Macedonia! One of 
our distinguished writers, Thomas Carlyle, refers to 
the little ship, Mayflower, which sailed from South- 
ampton in 1620, having on board the Pilgrim 
Fathers, men of strong hearts, with religious faith 
in them, having an intense love of liberty, and de- 
termined to go where they could have freedom 
to worship God. In that little ship were the seeds 
and elements of the intelligence, civilisation, litera- 
ture, religion, which were one day to be developed in 
a new national life beyond the sea. 

But was there ever a Mayflower like this? When 
these men went down to the quay to look for a vessel, 
how little the world thought, how little those who 
saw them thought, how little they themselves knew 
what history they were making !—what effects were 
to flow from this movement of theirs! what an in- 
fluence it was to have on the future character of 
dominant races!—and yet, in appearance, it was one 
of the most ordinary things that could possibly take 
place! These four men go on board a vessel—Paul 
with his fervent soul and his strong intellect; Silas 
with his zeal and his prophetic gifts; Luke with his 
scholarly culture and professional accomplishments ; 
and Timothy with his youthful earnestness and as 
yet undeveloped powers for work, ‘These four men, 
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guided by the Divine Spirit, comz ro Huropz, and 
that ship in which they sail has in it the seeds of all 
that is to be developed in the religion and learning, 
the philosophy, legislation, art, science, and every- 
thing else that has made European nations the 
acknowledged regal masters of the world! It is to 
be admitted, indeed, that the gospel might have 
reached Europe before this, and had most likely done 
so. Some of those “strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes,” who were present at the first Christian 
Pentecost, and listened to the startling revelations of 
St Peter, retaining and influenced by the convictions 
of that memorable day, would no doubt carry with 
them to Italy the tidings of the truth which they then 
received. In this way the rudiments of a church 
might very early have existed at Rome. Nor do we 
forget, in what we have just said, that the nations of 
modern Europe have been largely indebted to the 
literature and philosophy of Greece for much that has 
contributed to make them what they are, Still, we 
are disposed to regard St Paul's mission to Europe as 
the Divinely-appointed, and, so to speak, the authen- 
ticated apostolical introduction of Christianity into 
it; and to maintain, that while influences flowing out 
of the development of the earlier movement may have 
been great and conspicuous in relation to art, what 
Paul wrote 7m Europe or ¢o it has been far more effec- 
tive in stimulating and directing Christian thought. 
Admitting, too, to the full, the action of other causes, 
it may surely be affirmed that the gradual elevation 
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of the western peoples has resulted from those quick- 
ening and invigorating intellectual influences, which 
we owe more to Christian thought than to heathen 
culture. On these grounds we adhere to our original 
statement. The point now before us, then, in the life 
of St Paul, is one of the greatest facts in all history, — 
and yet many may have read this chapter a hundred 
times and have never noticed it! 

So these men crossed the water, and came to this 
western world of ours, to them, emphatically, a new 
and unanticipated field of labour. They had, it 
would seem, a fair wind, for they went on “in a 
straight course,” rapidly passing this island and the 
other, so that in two days they got to Neapolis. This 
place, however, was but the port to Philippi; they 
therefore pushed on, under the guidance of the vision, 
and made for Philippi itself, which was not “the 
chief city,” but the jirst they reached “ of that part 
of Macedonia,” to which they were led. ‘‘ And there 
they abode certain days.” 

You will observe with what quietness they seem 
to have proceeded. They were conscious of being 
guided by God, and commissioned by Him to doa 
great work, so they could afford to be calm. They 
did not attempt to get up any public excitement; 
they, no doubt, conferred and prayed, and looked out 
for Providential guidance as to the mode in which 
their mission was to be fulfilled. 

Philippi was a Roman colony; but it was more 
military than commercial, and hence it was, probably, 
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that there were not many Jews in it. There was no 
synagogue, but there was a-place for prayer near the 
river-side, where Jews and proselytes could assemble 
for worship, or at least where they could individually 
perform their devotions. On the Sabbath-day Paul 
and his company went thither ; they went quietly and 
unobtrusively ; and, sitting down, got into conversa- 
tion with some devout women whom they found there, 
and thus made known to them the Word of the Lord. 
Though they had come to Europe to begin the great 
work of European conversion, their first convert was 
an Asiatic—a woman of the city of Thyatira, a prose- 
lyte, who was then living at Philippi, and who was 
in the habit of resorting “ to the place where prayer 
was wont to be made.” ‘She attended to the words 
spoken by Paul,” her heart was graciously “ opened ;” 
she accepted the gospel, and she and her household 
were baptized. Her heart was so filled with a Divine 
affection through the influence of the truth she had 
received, that it came swelling up towards the Master, 
indicating at once its existence and amplitude by 
embracing His servants, His living representatives, 
to whom she felt she owed so much. She besought 
them, “seeing that they had judged her to be faithful 
to the Lord, [a believer in Him,] that they would 
come into her house.” They were “ constrained” to 
acquiesce, and so the home of Lydia became theirs. 
While residing with her they went daily to the place 
of prayer. Here comes in the history of an incident 
with which you are all familiar, respecting which 
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some remarks of mine are already in your hands,* and 
which I need not go into, therefore, very minutely. 
There was at this time in Philippi a damsel pos- 
sessed with a spirit of divination, who was the slave 
of certain persons who owned her as their property. 
These men made a great deal of money by her, turn- 
ing to account her excited utterances when the power 
was present of the mysterious influence by which 
she was affected. These utterances were so inter- 
preted as to become a species of fortune-telling. 
People used to come to consult her as to an oracle; 
and of course they had to pay, and perhaps hand- 
somely, for a reply. It is very evident that there 
was something supernatural about the mental affec- 
tion from which the girl suffered. It seems to have 
been like those possessions of which we read in the 
Gospels, which, if the book is to be permitted to 
mean what it says, must be understood to involve 
the operation of some bad intelligence on the hu- 
man spirit,—all the denials and demonstrations of 
your modern science and philosophy notwithstand- 
ing. The woman followed the apostles day by day, 
erying out after them, “that they were the servants 
of the Most High God, that showed to men the way 
of salvation.” They did not notice her at first; they 
quietly went through the streets from the house of 
Lydia to the place of prayer. At last Paul felt 
greatly excited; he was “grieved” and distressed, 
both by the condition of the poor maniac, and also at 
* In “ Money,” a volume lately published, (p. 44.) 
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the idea that he and his associates should be receiving 
honour and support from such a source. He saw 
that it was evil; he did not want such testimony— 
the testimony of the devil—and would not have it. 
So he turned round, and, filled with Divine energy, 
commanded the unclean spirit ‘‘ to come out of her.” 
‘He came out the same hour.” The damsel was 
restored to her right mind. But the result was that 
she could prophesy no more. She thus became of no 
use to her owners, who, immediately that “the hope 
of their gains were gone,’ determined on their re- 
venge. 

These men, then, took hold of Paul and Silas, the two 
foremost of the four, hurried them before the magis- 
trates, and laid a charge against them, partly false and 
partly true. They charged them with troubling the 
city, which was false, for if the city was troubled at all 
it was by themselves ; and they charged them with in- 
troducing new religious ideas and new customs, which 
it was not lawful “for them to receive, neither to ob- 
serve, being Romans.” For this, perhaps, there was 
some foundation; but they would never have made 
this or any other charge if an act of mercy had not 
deprived them of a profitable investment, They were 
exasperated at their loss, so they got up an excitement, 
appealed to the multitude, and terrified the magis- 
trates, who, without trial, without inquiry, without 
the calling of witnesses, or any orderly process what- 
ever, commanded the clothes of Paul and Silas to be 
stripped off their backs. Their backs being laid bare, 
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they were scourged in the open market-place, and 
beaten with “many stripes.” Then, bleeding and 
exhausted, they were cast into prison, the jailer being 
charged to keep them safely. Whether from sym- 
pathy with the multitude, or fear of the magistrates, 
or the mere sense of duty, we need not inquire, but 
he seems to have carried out his instructions to the 
very letter, for he “thrust” the men “into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks.” 

But they served a God who “giveth songs in the 
night!” In the night they “ prayed,” sustaining and 
strengthening one another so. And “ they sang”— 
sang the songs of Zion, the grand old psalms of 
the ancient Church with which they were familiar ; 
sang them, probably, antiphonily, Paul singing one 
verse and Silas another. They were “ rejoicing in 
tribulation.” Tribulation was “teaching them patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope.” Under 
changing and divers circumstances, they were dis- 
covering more and more the Divine and diversified 
resources of religion. So they sang at midnight, and 
so sang, that the prisoners not only “heard,” but 
listened, and kept listening and wondering. There 
never had been such prisoners before in the jail at 
Philippi, or in any other in the neighbourhood round 
them, or anywhere else that they had ever heard 
of! Then occurred an earthquake, which shook the 
foundations of the prison, snapped the chains of the 
prisoners, and threw open every cell. The jailer was 
terrified, naturally supposing that every prisoner had 
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fled for his life, and was about in his desperation to 
take his own. But Paul cried out to him to do him- 
self no harm, they were all safe, no one had taken 
advantage of the open doors and the broken fetters. 
Then, having heard, I suppose, something of the 
charge against the men, as well as the reported state- 
ment of the woman that “ they were the servants of 
the Most High God, who showed to men the way of 
salvation,” the jailer fell on his knees, and using an 
epithet of great respect, said, “Sirs, what must I do 
to be saved?” Paul immediately told him, but told 
him in words which involved far more than his ques- 
tion comprehended. The poor man was trembling 
for himself, and thought only of personal peril and 
personal deliverance. The apostle, as the servant of 
Him who is “the Father of all the families of the 
earth,” and as intrusted with a gospel which was to 
recognise and hallow family relationships, said, ‘‘ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.” The text is generally preached 

from and repeated as if the last words had never 
been spoken, or had never been reported, or had 
dropped out of the Bible altogether. They were 
addressed to the jailer in relation to his own accep- 
tance of the gospel, and must have some meaning in 
that aspect. But we waive this subject at present. 
It is enough to say that “the Word” was further 
spoken and explained,—for to an ignorant heathen the 
command “to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” 
would, in itself, be utterly unintelligible. It was 
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spoken and explained “‘to all that were in his house,” 
and who, I daresay, gathered about him trembling 
and terrified. The effect was immediate. ‘‘ He took 
them [Paul and Silas] the same hour of the night, 
and washed their stripes ; and was baptized, he and 
all his, straightway.” Apprehension and alarm gave 
place to gladness and songs. ‘‘ He rejoiced greatly, 
with all his house, believing in God.” 

In the morning, some circumstance or other having 
led the magistrates to suspect that they had been a 
little hasty, they sent messengers to the jailer, saying, 
“Tet these men go.” The jailer, in his simplicity, 
happy in the thought of their liberation, went to 
them with gladness to tell the news—‘ The magis- 
trates have sent to let you go: now therefore depart, 
and go in peace.” But now was the time for Paul, 
as a Roman and a man, to take his stand upon his 
civil rights, and to teach those magistrates a salutary 
lesson. Because, as a teacher of spiritual truth, he 
occupied a certain spiritual position, he did not for- 
feit any right or privilege which he had as a member 
of political society. He might submit to persecution, 
take wrong, suffer all his civil rights to be violated, 
and say nothing about it if he thought fit, and if in 
this way he could best fulfil “the ministry he had 
received.” But, if opportunity offered, and the step 
was expedient, he could assert and demand what was 
due to himself. He did so here, replying to the 
order of the magistrates,—No, “they have beaten us 
openly, uncondemned, being Romans,’—so that Silas 
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appears to have been a Roman citizen as well as 
Paul. We know how Cicero and other Roman 
orators stood up for the rights of such, how eloquently 
they set forth the wickedness of putting upon them 
any indignity. Paul knew the terrible force of his 
words—* They have beaten us openly, uncondemned, 
being Romans ;” without a trial, in the public market- 
place ; and now “ do they thrust us out privily? Nay, 
verily ; but let them, come themselves and fetch us 
out.” When the magistrates were told of this, they 
began to fear for themselves. So they went to them 
and apologised, brought them out of the prison, and 
respectfully besought them to leave the city. The 
men, however, were in no haste to depart, as if they 
had done something which after all obliged them to 
leave. They went into the house of Lydia, and there 
met “the brethren,” of whom there must have been 
many, judging by the facts which come out in the 
apostle’s correspondence. They exhorted and “com- 
forted them,” and then went away. Only think of 
their comforting the brethren! Why, they had been 
beaten but the day before; “shamefully entreated,” 
as they afterwards expressed it. The fact that the 
jailer washed the blood from their wounds indicates 
the severity of the scourging they had endured. Yet, 
with all that, though no miracle of healing had been 
wrought, when they met the Christian converts, in- 
stead of receiving comfort, they gave it! With 
lighter hearts than they left behind them they took 
their departure, “rejoicing that they were thought 
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worthy to suffer,’—‘‘ bold in God” to speak the 
gospel whither they went, though it might still have 
to be done against ‘“‘ much contention.” 

From Philippi they went to Thessalonica. Luke 
appears to have been left at Philippi. If Timothy 
also remained, it was but for a little time. Paul and 
Silas passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
without stopping. At Thessalonica was the syna- 
gogue of the Jews—not a synagogue merely, but the 
synagogue for all who dwelt in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, including the towns just mentioned, Paul, 
as his manner was, went into the synagogue, and for 
three Sabbaths “reasoned with them out of the 
Scriptures, opening and alleging that the Christ 
must needs have suffered and risen again from the 
dead; and then asserting, as a matter of testimony, 
that “the Jesus whom he preached was the Christ.” 
I shall not dwell upon this here, because in my next 
lecture, when we get to Athens, and have Paul in 
the midst of the philosophers, I mean to show you 
how he adapted his arguments to his audiences, and 
how differently he reasoned on the Areopagus and 
in the synagogue. Attention was paid to his message 
at Thessalonica by some of the Jews, and by a great 
number of the devout Greeks, including many dis- 
tinguished and honourable women—as indeed was 
often the case, The Jews were annoyed by this— 
vexed, perhaps, at the success of the apostles in gain- 
ing over the proselytes. Hence, “moved with envy,” 
they “took unto them certain lewd fellows of the 
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baser sort, and gathered a company, and set all the 
city on an uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, 
and sought to bring them out to the people.” Thes- 
salonica, you know, was a sea-port, and these “lewd 
fellows of the baser sort” were of the set you always 
see loafing about docks, quays, and wharves,—a kind 
of “’long-shore men,” who can always be hired for 
a pot of beer and a shilling, and who will do any- 
thing you set them upon if it is only some sort of 
mischief. These fellows were bribed by the Jews to 
get up an excitement, to make a tumult and uproar, 
and, if possible, to get hold of the apostles and expose 
them to the tender mercies of the mob. For this 
purpose, they surrounded the house of Jason, where 
they were supposed to be, and tried to secure them 
and to bring them out. But they were not there, 
or they could not find them; and so they got hold 
of Jason, and a few of the converts, and brought them 
before the magistrates. The charge preferred in- 
cluded two things—a general accusation and a par- 
ticular indictment. The apostles were accused of 
turning the world upside down, acting contrary to 
the decrees of Cesar, and saying that there was 
another king, one Jesus: Jason was specially charged 
with having received and harboured these men. You 
will observe the difference between the accusation at 
Philippi and that at Thessalonica. In the one place, 
the Roman inhabitants complain of innovations in 
religion; at the other, the Jews take a political 
ground, parading their loyalty by a charge of sedi- 
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tion. The magistrates at Thessalonica acted more 
wisely and cautiously than those at Philippi. After 
hearing the case, they simply took security of Jason 
and his friends and let them go. Of course, this was 
not a security for the appearance of the apostles, thus 
pledging Jason and the rest to produce them. If so, 
as honourable men they could not immediately have 
sent them away,—which they did. It was most 
likely a security that they should depart, and that 
thus the peace of the city might be secured. The 
brethren at once “sent away Paul and Silas by 
night,” the night of the day on which the tumult had 
occurred. They did this partly to get them out of 
danger, and partly, perhaps, in fulfilment of the 
pledge they had given to the magistrates. 

We hear nothing of Timothy in all this. He 
might have been left, as we said, at Philippi, and 
had not yet rejoined Paul and Silas. But even if he 
had, which is perhaps more probable, and was thus 
with them at Thessalonica, that he is not men- 
tioned in the accusation before the magistrates may 
easily be accounted for by the subordinate position 
which at this time we may suppose him to have 
occupied. Here permit me to recommend you to 
read over again the lessons which I took out of the 
Philippians and out of the Thessalonians this even- 
ing. I selected them with an object. I wanted you 
to observe how the apostle in those passages refers to 
this very time through which we are now passing. 
You will wonder, perhaps, at some of the things 
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which come out in those letters—things which you 
would never suspect when reading the history. You 
discover, for instance, that the apostle’s circumstances 
were such, and the converts at Philippi so thoughtful 
and generous, that they actually sent him pecuniary 
assistance while he was at Thessalonica. You will 
see, also, that during the time that he was there,— 
reasoning in the synagogues, meeting the converts, 
conversing with and confirming them in their new 
views,—he was all the time “labouring with his 
hands” to meet the necessities of himself and those 
who were with him. This is not in the history at 
all, but it comes out in the letters. 4,5 

Paul and Silas, then, are sent away from Thessa- 
lonica, and get to Berea. The very first thing they 
do, undaunted by all they had suffered, is to go at 
once into the synagogue of the Jews, and to begin 
reasoning with them out of the Scriptures. So far 
as their countrymen in Berea were concerned, they 
had their reward. They turned out to be candid 
and just,—ready to listen, willing to inquire. When 
the apostles expounded the Scriptures, and quoted 
texts, and explained the prophetic Word, they felt 
that what the men said was worth considering, and 
that it deserved to be investigated, They, therefore, 
“searched the Scriptures daily to see whether these 
things were so.” The consequence was, that light 
came upon their old prophecies; they saw in them 
the meaning argumentatively set forth in the dis- - 
courses of Paul; they believed his énterpretation of 5 
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the Book, and received his test’mony of the Person 
—the Christ whom he proclaimed. The result was, 
that “many of them believed ;’—many also of Greeks, 
both men and women. But the Jews at Thessalonica 
heard of this. They came down to Berea in great 
force, and “stirred up the people.” The consequence 
was, that safety had again to be consulted by sudden 
flight ; though in this instance Paul only was sent 
away. It is said they sent him away “to go, as it 
were, to the sea,” which seems to imply that it was 
a sort of feint. That, however, is not the meaning. 
The brethren who took charge of the apostle started 
with the intention of going to the coast, and to the 
coast they went. They found a vessel starting for 
Greece ; they immediately secured berths, and went 
on board; for these faithful friends never left Paul 
till they had conducted him safely to Athens. Then 
they parted. He sent by them a message to Silas 
and Timotheus “to come to him with all ‘speed.” 
Timothy might still be at Thessalonica; or he ange 
have got to Berea before Paul left. 

Now, look at what we have gone through. Two 
men started from Antioch—Paul and Silas; at Lystra 
they took Timothy and became three; by the acces- 
sion of Luke they became four at Troas. They all 
four crossed to Philippi, and abode there together 
“certain days.” At Philippi Luke is left, and if he 
only is left, they become three; Timothy then re- 
mains at Thessalonica, and they become two; and 


then Paul is separated from Silas at Berea, and is 
P 
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sent away alone to Athens! So it is, that these 
men, called to do a great and Divine work, are yet 
permitted to meet with constant obstacles, to suffer 
persecution, and to be rent asunder the one from the 
other. There are many proofs that Paul greatly 
needed some one to be with him; and we all know 
how much men may be sustained by association and 
sympathy. Unexpected separation from co-workers, 
and enforced solitariness, were by no means among 
the least of those sufferings which the first preachers 
of the gospel had to endure. 

In our next lecture we shall again join St Paul at 
Athens. 


References— 
11 Tim. iv. 14,15; and 3 Gal. 1. 2; and 
2 Tim. i. 6. Gal. iv. 13, 14. 
21 Cor. ix. 20-22. * Phil. iv. 15, 16. 
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Srorion Il.—St¢ Paul at Athens. 


LEcTURE XI. 
“Paul waited at Athens.”—Aorts xvii. 16. 


I sHaxt, in the first place, to-night, touch upon one 
or two things in the historical record which may 
need to be noticed; and then, looking at St Paul at 
Athens, with Thessalonica behind and Corinth before 
him, I think we shall have a subject suggested to us 
on which I should like to lay down a few guiding 
lines to assist you young people in your religious 
thinkings. 

You remember that, in our last lecture, when Paul’s 
friends who had brought him from Berea took leave 
of him at Athens, he sent by them ‘a command to 
Silas and Timotheus to come to him with all speed.” 
- Silas had accompanied Paul from Thessalonica to 
Berea. He remained there when Paul was sent off, 
probably to give Timothy time to come up with him, 
for Timothy does not seem to have been sent off from 
Thessalonica on the night of the riot, as the two elder 
and more prominent men were. It would never have 
done, however, for both Paul and Silas to have sailed 
for Athens, leaving Timothy by himself, their young 
attendant, among the disturbed and excited popula- 
tion of the district. Paul, therefore, the most con- 
spicuous of the missionary company, was hurried 
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away, but Silas remained, most likely on the ground 
I have suggested. By the time Paul and his friends 
had got to Athens,—certainly by the time the latter 
would have returned from Athens to Berea,—it might 
reasonably be supposed that Timothy would have 
joined Silas; but, even if not, it was perfectly natural 
that Paul should send his message to both, and that 
both should be requested to come on; for to both, of 
course, the message could be conveyed. 

Things being supposed, then, to have stood thus, 
a question, bearing upon the movements of Silas and 
Timothy, is raised from what Paul says in his first 
letter to the Thessalonians. ‘‘ When we could no 
longer forbear, we thought it good to be left at Athens 
alone, and sent Timotheus, our brother, and minister 
of God, and fellow-labourer in the gospel of Christ, 
to establish you, and to comfort you concerning your 
faith.” The first impression received from this would 
be, that Timothy had come to Athens, that Paul 
wished to receive intelligence from Thessalonica, and 
kept waiting at Athens for it; and, at last, unable to 
bear the suspense any longer, he sent Timothy from 
Athens to 'Thessalonica to visit the Church, and to 
bring back word as to the state of things there. If this 
were the case, we must suppose that Silas could not 
immediately come with Timothy in obedience to the 
apostle’s message ; but that, after Timothy had come 
back from Athens, gone to Thessalonica, and re-. 
turned to Berea, they were able to proceed together, 
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as they seem to have done, though they did not come 
up with Paul till he had got to Goat: 1 

It is thought to be possible, however, that, by 
being left ‘“‘ at Athens alone” Paul might refer to the 
departure of his friends, who were sie it may be, 
to have remained with him, and that he sent a mes- 
sage by them to Timothy to go to Thessalonica before 
he and Silas started to come after him, though they 
were to do so “with all speed.” This, perhaps, is 
the more likely. But the question is one which need 
not detain us. It refers to what is rather curious 
than useful. Nothing very important can be made 
to rest upon it, though some may think they see a 
little discrepancy between the history and the letter, 
while others may feel that, in the journey of the one 
explaining how, in the other, Paul has so long to 
remain without coadjutors, a remarkable confirmatory 
coincidence is furnished. One thing is certainly worth 
observing, which shows how the letter—unconsciously, 
as one might say—harmonises with the history. 
Timothy, the Epistle says, was sent to Thessalonica. 
Why not Silas, the elder and more experienced man ? 
—or why not the two? Why? because we know 
from the history that Timothy was not specially ex- 
posed to the persecution at Thessalonica,—that no 
security was given by Jason and others that he should 
be sent away,—so that he could visit the place in 
comparative safety, and without compromising the 
brethren with the city authorities. Indeed, the man- 
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ner in which, in the letter, the Thessalonians are told 
that Timothy is Paul’s “brother,” and “ fellow- 
labourer,” anda “ minister of God,’”—as if he needed 
authentication,—might countenance the conjecture 
that he had not even got to Thessalonica when the 
riot occurred, (which may be the reason for his never 
being referred to in the account of it,) and that he 
did not come up with Paul and Silas, after leaving 
Philippi, till he arrived at Berea. The more the 
thing is looked at, the more will it be seen that if 
any one was sent to Thessalonica it must be Timothy. 

Paul went to Athens by sea; he would probably 
land at the port, and so advance to the city. Both 
in Mr Lewin’s work, and in that of Conybeare and 
Howson, you will meet with interesting and graphic 
descriptions of Athens. You will see how the place 
can be reproduced, as it were, and set before you, so 
that you can survey it and enter it along with the 
apostle. The writers referred to will show you what 
Paul would see as he went up from the port, between 
the remains of two long walls, and entered the city : 
temples here and statues there, representations of gods 
and men, mythical heroes, supposed divinities, and 
so on. They will tell you what historical monuments 
would come into view as he went forwards; how, 
also, upon his left, would be Mars’ Hill —straight 
before him the Acropolis, crowned with the Parthe- 
non. But it does not belong to my plan to enter 
into these matters. All that I aim at is to assist you 
in so reading your New Testament, as to get, so far 
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as that will furnish tt, a clear idea of St Paul’s life, 
and of some of those matters, more or less important, 
which it suggests to us. 

Here, then, we have Paul at Athens, a place of 
which, no doubt, he had heard much, and with whose 
literature and philosophy he had some acquaintance. 
He was not there, however, as a philosopher or a 
scholar, but as one commissioned by God to show 


“to men the way of salvation.” ‘True, therefore, to — 


his mission and his work, as soon as he discovered 
that there was a synagogue in Athens he went into 
it, and began addressing the Jews and the proselytes. 
He could do this only upon the Sabbath, or then 
principally ; but he could go any day and every day 
to the market-place, and, meeting with the curious 
loungers and the disputatious philosophers in the 
habit of congregating there, could enter into conver- 
sation with them, startling them by the communica- 
tion of his novel ideas—ideas so utterly foreign to their 
habits of thought. This sort of thing continued, I 
think, for some time. At last, one day, when he was 
more than usually set upon by some Epicureans and 
Stoics, somebody in the crowd said, “ What is all 
this about? What does this babbler say? What 
is it that he is so eagerly trying to explain ?” “ Why,’ 
said another, “‘ he seems to be a setter-forth of strange 
gods, or of a god and a goddess, for he talks about a 
Jesus and a Resurrection.” It was then suggested 
that it was clearly a case for the Court of the Areopa- 
gus, which took cognisance of such matters; but 
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as it was not looked upon with sufficient respect to 
deserve serious treatment,—as the babblings of a 
stranger could not be made a charge demanding the 
convening of the august court,—it was proposed to 
take hold of Paul, to carry him to the place where 
the court met, and to put him on his defence as if he 
were actually before it. That Paul on Mars’ Hill is 
not like Socrates, solemnly arraigned before his judges, 
a prisoner at the bar, with an indictment legally laid 
against him, and with witnesses in attendance to de- 
pose to facts,—would seem to be evident from several 
circumstances. It is not said that he was brought 
before the court ;—the way in which he is addressed 
is not like the voice of law, saying guilty or not 
guilty, but the utterance of idleness and curiosity, 
asking to know something about “ the strange things 
brought to their ears ;”—the reason given by the his- 
torian for the request to hear what Paul had to say 
about his new doctrine, namely, “ that all the Athe- 
nians and strangers which were there spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing,’—is not that which would be as- 
signed for the solemn action of a court ;—the manner 
in which those assembled indicated that they had “ 
heard enough, and began, more or less idly, to stroll 
off ;—and, still more, the way in which Paul quietly 
“departed from amongst them,” showing that he was 
master of his own movements, and at perfect: liberty 
to go where he pleased ;—all these things seem to 
show that this was not a serious trial before an august 
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tribunal, but a sort of flippant inquiry, got up under 
the influence of popular excitement, having for its 
object the gratification of curiosity rather’than the 
examination of a charge or the conviction of a crimi- 
nal. If, however, it should still be thought that the 
apostle was brought before the Court of the Areopa- 
gus, and not merely to the place where it was accus- 
tomed to meet, it must be supposed, either that 
the court happened to be sitting at the time, or that 
some of its members were hastily called together ; 
and, further, that the investigation was either a merely 
preliminary one, (which, as it turned out, ended in 
nothing,) or that it was one of mere philosophical 
interest or popular curiosity. Paul, as a foreigner, 
not amenable to the laws of Athens, might be al- 
lowed to broach opinions which, if held by a citizen, 
would have been perilous. 

The question about his “new doctrine” might, 
under the circumstances, be put to St Paul in a tone 
of superciliousness or levity. The apostle, however, 
was too intent on the fulfilment of his mission to 
notice that. He saw, too, that an opportunity had 
occurred, of which he might avail himself, for secur- 
ing a hearing to a fuller and more systematic state- 
ment of truth than was possible in the disputatious 
“encounters” in the market-place. He began, there- 
fore, in a tone at once respectful and earnest, and ad- 
dressed the men with such seriousness as arrested 
their attention, and made some of them feel serious, 
too. ‘‘Men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 
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ye are too superstitious,’—rather “ very religious,” or 
‘‘eminently devout.” The phrase “ too superstitious,” 
according to the import of the words in our language, 
involves something like a rudeness and something of 
an absurdity. The apostle, no doubt, wished to con- 
ciliate, and would not, we may be sure, begin his 
address by charging his auditors with being “ super- 
stitious,”—a term, with us, anything but complimen- 
tary ; and certainly, had he done so, he would not 
have used a phrase which seems to imply that they 
might be a litéle “ superstitious,” but ought not to be 
“too” much so !—“ Men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are eminently devout ; for, as I passed 
by, and attentively observed the objects of your 
worship, I found an altar with this inscription, To 
THE UNKNown Gop. Whom, therefore, not know- 
ing, ye worship, (better than “ignorantly” as we 
use the word)—whom, therefore, not knowing, ye 
worship, Him declare I unto you.” There was con- 
summate ingenuity—rather, a profound and Divine 
wisdom—in this mode of opening his address. By 
appealing to the fact and meaning of the inscription, 
the apostle not only had the advantage of their own 
public acknowledgment that they needed light ; but 
as it was an inscription wpon an altar,—an altar raised 
and consecrated to a deity, though unknown,—he 
met what he had overheard, we may suppose, when 
uttered against him—that “he seemed to be a setter- 
forth of strange gods.” Nosuchthing! He only spake 
of One whom they virtually acknowledged,—to whom 
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they had manifested religious reverence, though they 
knew Him not,—who was already with them an object 
of “worship.” He was not really introducing anything 
new ; he was violating no law; he was only anxious 
fully to reveal to them what they held and recognised, 
if their words meant anything, but what, it appeared, 
they apprehended and understood imperfectly. 

After this exordium, the apostle entered upon and 
proceeded with his argument; but to that I do not 
immediately advance. It will come before us in our 
subsequent remarks. My object to-hight is, to take 
advantage of our present position as the auditors of 
St Paul addressing philosophers, to make a few brief 
observations on NATURAL and REVEALED religion, 
which, by God’s blessing, may be of some use in help- 
ing you to think correctly on such subjects. I take 
three passages out of these seventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters of the Acts. Putting them together, they 
read thus :—xvii. 22, 23, ‘‘ Paul stood in the midst of 
Mars’ Hill, and said, ‘Men of Athens, . . . asl 
passed by and beheld your devotions, I found an altar 
with this inscription, 7'o the unknown God. Whom, 
therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him ‘declare I unto 
you;”—xvii. 1-3, ‘‘ They came to Thessalonica, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews: and Paul, as his man- 
ner was, went in unto them, and three Sabbath days 
reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening and 
alleging that (the) Christ must needs have suffered 
and risen again from the dead ; and that this Jesus 
whom I preach unto you Is (the) Christ ;”’—xviii. 1-4. 
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‘« After these things Paul departed from Athens and 
came to Corinth. And he,reasoned in the synagogue 
every Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks.” Taking these passages in this order, you 
have St Paul reasoning, first, with idolatrous Gen- 
tiles, —then with religious Jews,—and then with 
both Jews and Gentiles together. In the course of 
his addresses he refers, (to use his own language,) to 
“that which may be known of God—being understood 
by the things that are made,” and to that “ which 
God hath revealed by his Spirit,’ and “which is 
made known for the obedience of faith.” As the sub- 
jects thus come before us, I propose, as I have said, 
to detain you here, while I offer a few observations 
respecting them, JI shall, in the first place, make 
some explanatory statements as to what may be under- 
stood by natural religion, and revealed, respectively ; 
and then, in the second place, I shall show you how 
our several statements receive illustration from what 
Paul says at Athens, at Thessalonica, and at Corinth, 

I. With respect to the explanation of the terms. 

1. As to what may be understood by natural re- 
ligion, revealed religion.—We exclude from consider- 
ation external religious service, rites, ceremonies, and 
so on, and limit ourselves to what is meant by the 
objective,—that is, the truth, or truths, to be believed. 
Of course, religion, properly understood, includes far 
more than this,—if we take in those subjective men- 
tal emotions corresponding to the objects of faith, 
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with thet issues again, in the life and character. 
For the sake, however, of simplifying the subject we 
lay down the limitation specified. 

This being understood, then, we say, that, by 
natural religion is meant, that knowledge of God, of 
the Divine existence, perfections, and government,— 
those impressions of human duty, moral obligations, 
and the prospects of humanity,— which may be 
gathered from the contemplation of the works of 
God. These works, however, are not to be restricted 
to the heavens and the earth, to external nature and 
material phenomena; they include man himself— 
with his moral instincts, his spiritual faculties, and 
all of which he is internally conscious. Whatever 
truth, or truths, then, of the kind referred to, re- 
specting God and man, which it may be possible to 
arrive at by the suggestions of consciousness, the 
perceptions of the reason, and the demonstrations of 
argument,—these, regarded as things to be believed, 
would be natural religion; that is, a religious faith, 
creed, or system of belief, gathered from, and accepted 
as contained in, God’s first great book,—the book of 
nature, or of His works.” 

By revealed religion is meant, such truth, or truths, 
the knowledge of which God may communicate in 
some other way than through that of His works as 
already explained ;—say, for example, in the words 
of St Paul as already quoted,—what may be “ re- 
vealed” to some men, “by God’s Spirit,” and through 
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them “made known” to others, or “ to all,” for “the 
obedience of faith.” ; 
I give these definitions of the two things as suffi- 
cient for our purpose. I do not enter into previous 
questions. There are some connected with natural 
religion which I pass over ; as I pass over that which 
disputes the possibility of a revelation. Thereis atime 
for everything; of course, there is a time for going into 
all sorts of previous questions on all sorts of subjects. 
That time, however, is no¢ when a Christian minister is 
speaking to his charge, on the ground of their common 
faith, setting forth things “ which are most surely be- 
heved” by them, and in “the certainty” of which 
“they have been instructed.” We believe in the possi- 
bility of a revelation, because we believe in the thing 
itself, and believe that we have it; and we think that 
there are times when we have a right to také our 
stand upon that ground, and to build upon it as an 
accepted, and, to us, solid and veritable foundation. 
As to the possibility of a revelation, however, we 
may just say in passing, that we hold that to be 
established by the same arguments which establish 
the existence of God, and His creation of the world 
and man; or by the innate, instinctive conviction of 
these truths, supposing them rather to rest on that 
than on any logical demonstration. He that made 
the mind must understand its nature, and be capable 
of having access to it, and may, if He please, com- 
municate with it directly, and thus “reveal” to it 
“what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ;” things 
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which have not otherwise “ entered into the heart of 
man.” What can be thought can be spoken; what 
can be spoken can be recorded; and so it may come 
to pass, that Divine ideas directly conveyed from the 
supreme intellect to the human, may be embodied in 
a written book, and become the inheritance of the 
whole race. , “We have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the spirit which is of God, that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.” “The book of the Law.” “ The writings 
of the prophets.” ‘The Holy Scriptures.” “These 
are the true sayings of God.” ‘ Given by inspira- 
tion,” they are “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 4, 5 

2. Returning to the subject immediately before 
us, consider, m the next place, what a revelation 
_ from God might be imagined to include. We speak, 
of course, as men; we refer to a revelation coming to 
- us as such, to a world like ours, the only one with 
which we are acquainted. We wish to speak hypo- 
thetically; that is, without saying whether a revela- 
tion has been given or not, but, supposing it to be 
possible, then to imagine what, according to the 
moral condition of humanity, such revelation might 
be supposed to include. That such suppositions 
of what might be, will be suggested or coloured by 
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what an individual believes has been, is no objection. 
An hypothesis is best framed after much is known— 
springing from the contemplation of observed facts, 
and tentatively applied to discover the principle on 
which they rest, or the final cause with a view to 
which they are. In the absence of all light, with no 
revelation, or supposed revelation, to assist thought, 
the probability is, that man would be unable to con- 
jecture anything as to what a supposed future reve- 
lation might include. Whether the Bible contain 
such a revelation or not, its teaching may be such 
as legitimately to suggest what may guide our con- 
jectures ; which, again, as such, may be nothing the 
worse for being indebted to such suggestion, or for 
being ultimately illustrated and confirmed by what 
comes out in St Paul’s expositions of Christian truth. 

Supposing, then, that all that man needed was to 
know what was taught in God’s first book; and sup- 
posing that he had lost the knowledge of it, or had 
failed to read it, or had misinterpreted its mystic 
characters ; in such a case, all that would be required 
would be an accurate and authoritative exposition of 
the law of nature, or of the testimony and teaching - 
of God’s works, and this, it is conceivable, might con- 
stitute the substance of a revelation to be made to 
him. His condition is one, say, of simple ignorance. 
He wants light—light of a certain kind, light which 
he never had, or did not improve, and so ultimately 
lost. To meet that condition, the light might be 
given—“ given by inspiration of God,” and that light 
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might simply be the unveiling of what we call the 
religion of nature; man being Divinely taught to 
read and understand all that was originally written 
on the universe around him, and on the elements and 
activities of his own being. 

But matters might be worse. Not only might 
light be needed, but such light as never shone through 
material nature, or was inwardly reflected from. the 
human consciousness. The condition of the race 
might be such that more might be required to meet 
it than could be heard, or was ever intended to be 
heard, in the testimony and the teaching of “ the 
things that are made.” Hence it is, in the second 
place, conceivable that a revelation might include the 
discovery of certain aspects of the Divine character, 
and certain eternal spiritual truths, which are not to 
be learnt from the constitution of nature. It is not 
to be supposed that there is nothing in God, or in 
the things belonging to Him, but what has been 
mirrored and manifested in His works; and it is 
certainly possible that this world of ours might be so 
circumstanced as to need the knowledge of some of 
those hidden truths on which nature within and with- 
out is silent. A revelation, then, might include the 
discovery of these hidden and higher things. 

But, supposing it to be possible that light, of itself, 
of whatever kind, is not enough to meet our case ;— 
that no knowledge of God, or of any eternal, spiritual 
truth respecting Him, taught by nature, or otherwise 


made known, is sufficient to constitute a gospel,— 
Q 
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such a gospel as they would require ae stood in 
need of “redemption” and “ salvation ;”—supposing 
then, that something had to be done,—done by God; 
—that there needed to be a direct, Divine interposi- 
tion in order to provide an adequate and fitting in- ° 
strumentality to meet our case ;—then, things being 
so, a revelation would include the announcement of 
this interposition ; it would consist in that announce- 
ment,—the announcement of a comparatively recent 
fact, rather than in the discovery of eternal spiritual 
truths; or of the one through the other,—the truths 
as revealed and illustrated by the fact. 

Such are the three things, the different Divine 
communications, of one or more of which it is possible 
to conceive a revelation to consist. We say “ of one 
or more,” rather than “of one or the other of which,” 
because it is probable, if the hypothesis were realised, 
that the second would include the first, and the third 
the other two. 

It is further to be observed here, that there cannot 
be a revelation at all without the action of the mir- 
aculous or supernatural element. This may appear 
in three forms. First, in the communication to the 
mind of the individual of that which is received 
directly from God.* 

Secondly, in some outward and visible sign, con- 

* The prophets were ‘‘moved by the Holy Ghost ;” ‘they 


searched what or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify.” 
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firming the message delivered, and authenticating the 
messenger as sent of God.* 

Thirdly, in the objective truth itself made known 
for the obedience of faith—the act or acts constitut- 
ing God’s mode of interposition,—for, supposing such 
to take place, the supernatural element would not be 
confined to inward personal inspiration or outward 
authenticating sign, but would extend to the essence 
and substance of the communication itself,—the facts 
to be admitted and believed.+ 

3. In concluding these explanatory statements, 
notice, in the next place, the different way in which 
natural and revealed religion present themselves to us, 
or the manner in which the human mind stands related 
to them respectively. Natural religion submits her- 
self to man, and asks him to make out the truth for 
himself by the effort and exercise of his own faculties. 
Revealed religion speaks with authority, putting her 


* «The works that I do bear witness of Me.” “We know that 
Thou art a teacher come from God; for no man can do these mir- 
acles that Thow doest, except God be with him.’ That “which at 
the first began to be spoken by the Lord, was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard him; God bearing them witness with signs, 
and wonders, and divers miracles.” 

t “When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, to redeem us, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, that he might. be just, and the justifier 
of him who believeth in Jesus.” “For he hath made him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous. 


ness of God in him.” 
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message into living words, and demanding the accept- 
ance of her dogmatic statements. In the one case 
we are thinkers, philosophers, each reasoning out a 
system for himself, bound by the argument or demon- 
stration of another, as far as we can see it and no 
further ; in the other case we are listeners, disciples, 
pupils. Admitting the genuineness and authenticity 
of the revelation, and acknowledging the supreme 
authority of its author, the question is not what we 
demonstrate, but what we hear ; not “ What thinkest 
thou 2” but ‘ What readest thou?” In the Church 
we stand on different ground from what we do in the 
schools. With the Book before us, we do not want 
thinkers, speculators, men who come with their sys- 
tems of the universe, to tell us how the great mystery 
of life has shaped itself to them; we want scriptural 
expositors; men who will “give the sense” of the 
Divine Word, and teach the people “to understand 
the meaning.” We want to have brought out and 
set before us God’s thoughts—and not merely, or not 
always, men’s thinkings about them. Admitted the 
fact. of a revelation,—ascertained the true import of 
its words,—the relation of the mind to it is. that of 
the consulting priest listening to the response of the 
“holy oracle,’—the announcements are not to be 
questioned, but believed. 

These several statements have very much the 
appearance ‘of self-evident propositions, if the words 
“revelation,” “ Divine revelation,” “revealed religion,” 
are to be used in any adequate or intelligible sense. 
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Let us next notice how all that we have said is con- 
firmed and illustrated by St Paul. 

Il. That is to say, We now propose to notice how 
these several statements are illustrated and confirmed 
by the teaching of St Paul in his addresses at Athens, 
at Thessalonica, and at Corinth. 

1. At Athens, he is standing among men who 
have no revealed faith; but who, having God’s first 
book of external nature, with their own, moral con- 
sciousness and spiritual instincts, have to endeavour 
to read what is written upon these, and to frame for 
themselves a system of religious belief. How they had 
failed in this, both in the temple and the school, in 
their mythology and philosophy, we know. Any one. 
addressing them, supposed to be in possession of the 
truth, must of necessity place himself on the ground 
they occupy, and lead them by arguments which, as 
thinkers, they can follow and appreciate, The apostle 
does this. Giving them credit for intelligence, reli- 
gious feeling, and moral sentiment, he reasons with 
them, and endeavours to lead them to the perception 
and the acknowledgment of what is taught in that 
book of which they are students. 

In doing this, he has to set forth by argument the 
very first principles of natural religion, especially this 
—the spirituality and personality of God. The argu- 
ment he employs is very simple, but logically demon- 
strative. On the acknowledgment involved in the 
fact of their religiousness—that they recognise objects 
of worship, but keeping before their minds the idea 
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of a Supreme Deity, the source of all things in heaven 
and earth, (which some of his hearers at least admit- 
ted,) he makes an appeal to common sense, in illus- 
tration not only of the incompetency of idolatry to 
embody this idea, but of its obvious opposition to it. 
He reasons from the effect to the cause. What there 
is in the effect there must be in the cause; there may 
be a great deal more, but there must be that. ‘‘ We, 
then,” he virtually says, “are persons, intelligences, 
thinking beings, with spiritual affections and moral 
capacities. But we are the children of God,—of God 
who made the world and all things therein, the giver 
of life and breath to all men, in whom we live, and 
move, and exist,—a truth which is certified by some 
of your own poets, whose utterances you accept 
and approve, who, speaking of Jove, the father of 
gods and men, have said that ‘ we his offspring are.’ 
Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device. 
Why, these things could not represent us ; they could 
not adequately show what we are,—what we are as 
men, living, thinking intelligent bemgs,—much less 
can they be like God. If we possess spiritual attri- 
butes, and are endowed with an intellectual and a 
moral consciousness, much more must He be so dis- 
tinguished from whom we have proceeded, and in 
whom we have our being. An unthinking cause of 
thought is a contradiction. If, then, the latter exists, 
and exists as an effect, the source whence it proceeded 
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must have it in itself’ Itis the simple, sufficient, 
and unanswerable argument of psalmists and prophets, 
by which they reproved the idolatry of their day. 
“ Understand, ye brutish among the people; and ye 
fools, when will ye be wise? He that planted the 
ear, shall He not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall He not see? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall He not know?” ‘ The gods of the nations are 
vanity and a lie.” ‘‘ Their idols are silver and gold, 
the work of men’s hands; they have mouths, but 
they speak not; eyes have they, but they see not; 
they have ears, but they hear not; they have hands, 
but they handle not ; feet have they, but they walk 
not ; neither speak they through their throat. They 
that made them are like unto them; so ts every 
one that trusteth in them”—they have denied their 
own moral and spiritual nature, and have sunk 
themselves to the level of a dead materialism.§, 7 
Wherefore, being what we are, and as such the off- 
spring of God, we ought not to think that He is 
like unto these things, or that these things can re- 
present Him. 

In connexion with this direct, argumentative ap- 
peal to the reason, the apostle refers to several other 
things as truths to be received,—received perhaps, 
because included in the teaching and testimony of 
nature properly understood,—such as the existence of 
one only living and true God, His creation of the 
world and man, the unity of the race, the providence 
of God as illustrated in the rise and arrangement of 
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nations, and the constant communication of His gifts, 
the moral end contemplated in the constitution of 
things—that men should seek God if haply they might 
follow after Him and find Him; all involving the 
consequent existence of a moral government under 
the Divine inspection and rule. In the application 
of his argument he rises into a higher sphere of 
thought than before, and does more than simply rea- 
son; he implies that the ignorance of idolatry (men 
thinking of God “as they ought not”) has in it, in 
consistency with the principles of a moral govern- 
ment, the nature of sin. There is an appeal here to 
intelligent moral consciousness, to which there would 
- be a response in the bosoms of most of his hearers, 
from their notions of virtue and their knowledge of 
what was sanctioned in the services of the temple. 
But he went higher still when he declaratively an- 
nounced that God had hitherto overlooked “the times 
of this ignorance,” but that He “‘ now commanded all 
men everywhere to repent,”—here implying the placa- 
bility of God and the efficacy of repentance; and 
when he affirmed that the future accountableness, in- 
volved in the constitution of a moral system, was to be 
regarded as taking the specific form of God having 
‘appointed a day in which to judge all men by that 
Man whom He had ordained,” the solemn assurance 
of which was expressed in the fact that He had raised 
Him from the dead. 

Such was St Paul’s speech at Athens, such were 
its direct statements, and its necessary iniplications. 
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Whether we have but the sketch of his discourse, 
whether he enlarged on its several topics, and set 
them forth in all their conseqiiences, or whether he 
intended to advance further, and would have proceeded 
to do so, but for what seems to have been a rude inter- 
ruption, we cannot positively assert. Looking, how- 
ever, at his address just as we have it, it illustrates, 
we iin according to its fair, lesisithaten and eal 
import, the ee g points as laid down in our pre- 
liminary statement :-— 

Tt shows that there is such a thing as natural reli- 
gion in the sense that there is something to be known 
of God and of human duty from the things that are 
made, including man himself; and, correlatively with 
this, that in acquiring this knowledge, men are to think, 
reflect, search, study their intuitions and conscious- 
ness, have to reason their way to their conclusions, 
and may be reasoned with in respect to the very first 
principles of what is to be believed. It further shows 
that there is such a thing as revealed religion in the 
sense of God communicating to man what cannot be 
known by the light of nature ; and, correlatively with 
this, that such things rest on authority and appeal to 
faith. In proof of these positions you will observe, 
that we have here some truths argumentatively de- 
duced, and some positively declared; we have men 
reasoned with as thinkers, to be convinced by argu- 
ment, and we have them addressed as listeners, to be 
informed by testimony. 

Farther, in this address of St Paul, we have not 
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only natural religion and revealed, but we have the 
latter in two forms. The first of these may be found 
in the apostle’s exposition of the teachings of nature ; 
for that exposition, looked at in all its breadth and 
depth, throws such a light on the testimony of the 
universe to God, as gives to it a meaning which 
humanity had lost, which Paul himself had acquired 
by other means than that of independent speculation, 
which philosophy did not perceive, but which it was 
capable of appreciating when argumentatively exhi- 
bited. The second form is to be found in those dis- 
coveries of the Divine nature which are involved in 
God’s readiness to pardon on repentance, in the autho- 
ritative declaration of this, in the call to repentance as 
a direct command, and in the positive announcement 
of the coming judgment, definitely determined upon 
both as to time and mode. 

It is still further to be remarked that in this dis- 
course of St Paul’s we have the supernatural element 
in two forms—the first in the subjective illumination 
out of which the apostle spoke, both in his exposition 
of the works, in his revelation of the character, and in 
his declaration of the designs of God; the second in 
the resurrection of Christ viewed simply as the Divine 
authentication of His mission, the assurance to all 
men that the teaching of Jesus, and the teaching of 
those commissioned by Him, respecting that day 
when “all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God,” and come to judgment, was 
to be received as true and faithful, certain in itself, 
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and “ worthy of all acceptation.” In this light only 
is the resurrection of Christ put in this discourse ; so 
far and no farther, is it employed as either expressing 
or sustaining revealed truth. 

2. Let us next look at St Paul in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica, and notice the subject and mode of his 
address there. He is here on utterly different ground 
from what he occupied at Athens, and has an audience 
very differently cireumstanced and conditioned. Many 
of the subjects which were open questions with the 
philosophers are settled with the Jew ; many matters 
which might be subject to doubt, discussion, denial, 
inquiry, in Gentile schools, admit of no agitation in 
the Jewish synagogue. There is no necessity for an 
argumentative exposition of the first principles of 
natural religion, The men all believe in the Divine 
existence, in the one living personal God, in His 
natural attributes and moral perfections, in the 
creation, Divine providence, human accountability, 
and soon. ‘They have no doubt about any of these 
things. All sorts of previous questions respecting 
them have been settled long since. 

Again, the congregation in the synagogue also be- 
lieves in the possibility and the fact of a revelation ; 
that men may be, and that some have been, directly 
and supernaturally taught of God; that they have 
spoken in His name, being authenticated by miracle ; 
and that many of their utterances, committed to 
writing, have been preserved, and are possessed by 
them in the Holy Scriptures,—the law, the prophets, 
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and the psalms. They have no doubt about these 
things. They admit them and rejoice in them. 
Paul has nothing to do with any previous questions 
to which such matters might give rise in a company of 
mere philosophical thinkers. They are past all that 
in the firm and settled belief of the synagogue. 

On these two series of subjects, then, the apostle 
at Thessalonica need say nothing. But there are two 
other things upon which he and his audience have 
opinions in common, so that his course is still further 
simplified. 

In the first place, they agree in the authority to be 
attached to the sacred books. They believe that they 
are bound by their utterances; that whatever their 
meaning is understood to be, that they have to re- 
ceive. They have not to discuss or question what is 
said when fairly ascertained ; what they have to do is 
to ascertain it—that is, the sense of the text—and 
having done so, to accept it. The two parties, the 
apostle and his audience, are agreed on that. 

In the second place, there is a further coincidence 
of opinion in this, that they are alike convinced that 
one great object, of their holy writings is to depict 
and make known a coming Messiah, an anointed one, 
the hope of their nation, the heir of the world. The 
hereditary religious faith of the Jew fixes the eye and 
heart upon this; all along, the sounding line of the 
prophetic Word is heard by him to be telling, more 
or less distinctly, of the coming One whose advent 
is to be anticipated as the greatest of facts, The 
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apostle shares this belief with them, and is here in 
the synagogue to speak to them on the ground of 
their common convictions. 

With so many previous questions settled, and with 
all these points of agreement understood, it is easy 
to perceive, not only that Paul’s standing-ground is 
altogether different from what it was at Athens, and 
that his mode and address must be so too, but that 
what he has to say must be confined within compara- 
tively narrow limits, seeing that so many things, un- 
certain or unknown to the out-lying world, are so 
defined and fixed in the synagogue. 

In consistency with this you will find that Ais 
mode of argument is changed; he now reasons, not 
on general principles or natural phenomena, but “ out 
of the Scriptures.” Zhe subject of his argument is 
changed; it is not about God, but the Messiah. And 
the point of his testimony respecting Him is changed; 
it is not His resurrection-as authenticating personal 
teaching, but as essential to official character. 

These things lie on the surface of the statement of 
the historian. ‘“ Paul came to Thessalonica, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews; he went in unto them; 
he reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, opening 
and alleging that the Christ must needs have suf- 
fered, and risen again from the dead. Then, testify- 
ing and affirming, ‘This Jesus, said he, ‘whom I 
preach unto you, is the Christ.” 

First, then, the apostle gave an exposition of the 
Book recognised by him and his hearers alike as 
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speaking to them with authority. He opened to 
them the meaning of the text as he now understood 
it, and he “ alleged” that such was the meaning, and 
nothing else. In doing this he did what he might 
have done before his conversion, or what any Rabbi 
present in the synagogue might have done then; but 
he gave a different rendering from that of his former 
self, and from what would have been given by the 
teachers he addressed. He showed them that the 
true idea of the Messiah who was to come, was alto- 
gether different from the popular conception of Him; 
that, instead of being a king, in the secular and 
mundane sense of the word,—instead of being a 
leader and conqueror, uniting, as they expected, the 
triumphs of David with the magnificence of Solo- 
mon,—instead of this, He was to come, according to 
the prophets, in humiliation and tears, in blood and 
shame, to suffer and to die. He was to be “a Man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief ;” to “be taken 
from prison and from judgment, and cut off out of 
the land of the living.”8 But He was not “to see 
corruption,’—for God would “show Him the path 
of lite,” and give Him “the sure mercies of David.”9 
The Christ, whenever He might appear, “must needs 
suffer, and rise again from the dead.” 

Having thus “reasoned with them out of the Scrip- 
tures,” “opening and alleging” their true import, 
the apostle proceeded to do a second thing, and in 
doing so advanced to a different and higher ground. 
He had shown them what sort of a Christ, according 
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to the meaning of the Divine Word, ought to be ex- 
pected ; next, assuming the attitude of a Divinely- 
commissioned messenger of God, he testified and 
affirmed, with apostolic authority, that He had come; 
that that Jesus whom he preached was the ‘Christ ; 
that “they that dwelt at Jerusalem and their rulers, 
because they knew Him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets read every Sabbath-day, they fulfilled them 
in condemning Him; that though they found no 
cause of death in Him, yet had they desired Pilate 
that He should be slain; and when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of Him, they took Him down 
from the tree, and laid Him in a sepulchre. But God 
raised Him from the dead: and He was seen many 
days of them who came up with Him from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, who are His witnesses to the people.” 
With these, and such-lke words, (which we know 
from other recorded sayings of his in the synagogue, )1° 
he showed to his* brethren both the true meaning of 
their own books, and the way in which God had ful- 
filled the same—that as the Christ was to die and to 
rise again, so Jesus had died, according to the Scrip- 
tures, and, according to the Scriptures, had risen 
again from the dead. 

Tn looking at the apostle’s teaching at Thessalonica, 
we limit ourselves to what is stated by St Luke. He 
might have said much more, but he said this. But 
even in this it is easy to see what a difference there 
is between the synagogue and the Areopagus. There 
is nothing here of natural religion; no attempt to 
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prove by argument the first principles of simple 
Theism. We have revealed religion both in that 
which is the ground of the preacher's argument, and 
in the fact which he establishes by testimony. And 
this fact, the resurrection of Jesus, is not referred to 
as a miraculous attestation of his teaching, authenti- 
cating a judgment to come, but is exhibited as some- 
thing which entered essentially into the character of 
the Christ as such, and belonging to the idea of Him 
contained in the Scriptures. It had something to do 
with what He was, and what He came for. The 
men of Athens had no Bible, no prophecies, no ex- 
pectations of a Messiah; they needed to be taught 
the first principles of natural religion, and could not 
have understood allusions to that into which psalmists 
and prophets had inquired and searched, “ who pro- 
phesied of the grace that should come, searching 
what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when testifying be- 
forehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.” In the synagogue and among Jews 
everything centred in this. The great subject of 
discourse was a personal Christ, One who was to 
come for some great purpose, to effectuate which it 
was necessary that He should die and rise again from 
the dead. 

We get no further than this at Thessalonica, 
though this is a great advance on what was announced 
at Athens. After leaving Athens Paul went to 
Corinth, There he “reasoned” in the synagogue 
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every Sabbath, and “ persuaded” the Jews and the 
Greeks, He abode and taught in that city some two 
years. But the words just quoted, referring to the 
first weeks or months of his ministry, evidently in- 
clude a longer time than the three Sabbath-days at 
Thessalonica, or the hour spent on the Areopagus at 
Athens, We are warranted in saying, therefore, that 
the Jews and Greeks in Corinth, whom he there con- 
tinuously addressed and “persuaded,” would be 
raised into a position to receive and comprehend more 
than we have yet heard of the apostle’s doctrine, if 
more remained to be developed. Whether or not 
that was the case, we shall see. 

3. That more did remain, and that we have the 
means of ascertaining what it was, admits of easy and 
satisfactory proof. We have no report from the pen 
of the historian of any discourse of St Paul at Corinth, 
but we have his own account of the substance of his 
teaching in letters written or dictated by himself, 
Let us see then, by referring to these, whether any- 
thing is to be added to what we have as yet heard, to 
complete our idea of that system of revealed religion 
which, through St Paul, “ was made known for the 
obedience of faith.” 

Little will be needed beyond the citation of a few 
passages. Some of them, you will observe, are singu- 
larly to the point, as supplying the place of historical 
statements :—‘ Brethren, I declare unto you the gos- 
pel which I preached unto you, which also ye have 


received and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are 
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saved, if ye keep in memory what I preached unto 
you. For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures.”11_ “I, brethren, when I 
came unto you, came not with excellence of speech, 
or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of 
God. For I determined to know nothing among you 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified.”12  “ Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel; not with 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect. For the preaching of the cross 
is to them that perish foolishness ; but unto us which 
are saved it is the power of God.” “ For after that, 
in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not 
God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching 
to save them that believe. For the Jews require a 
sien, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; but unto . 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.”18 “ The 
love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead; and that 
he died for all, that they who live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them and rose again.” “ God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them ; and hath committed unto us 
the word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambas- 
sadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
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us; We pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God. For he hath made him to be sin Jor us 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.” 14 

Such is Paul’s own account of his preaching at 
Corinth. It is manifest on the face of it that there 
is more here than we have had before. At Athens, 
in addition to a discourse on natural religion, we had 
the resurrection of one unnamed as authenticating 
the truth of a Divine message. At Thessalonica, we 
had the death and resurrection of Jesus as essentially 
characteristic of the Christ of the Jews. But at 
Corinth, we have light so thrown on these facts as to 
reveal the reason on which they rest and the issues 
they are intended to secure. The Christ of the Jews 
is the Saviour of the world. He saves by “dying for 
us,” “dying for all,” “dying for our sins.” Accord- 
ing to a letter written from Corinth, Paul taught 
that Christ ‘was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification.” His dying 
and rising are the two sides of the same thing— 
that redemptive work which constitutes the subject 
of “the preaching of the cross.” “God set him 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.”16 What comes out from the 
whole of these statements is manifestly this, that 
God, in Christ, and through Him, effectuated that 
on which hinges the redemption of the world; and 
that this was done, not by Christ's words, teaching, 
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precepts, example, (all of which have their place,) 
but emphatically by His cross and passion, by what 
He did when He died and rose again, for “ He died 
for our sins,” and “ was raised again for our justifica- 
tion.” It was thus that He “ opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers.” 

Tf the teaching of St Paul at Corinth means any- 
thing, it means this: and meaning this, it illustrates 
our third hypothesis as to what a revelation might 
include, and it exemplifies the third form of the 
possible manifestation of the supernatural element. 
For it is now declared that what is ‘made known 
for the obedience of faith,” is neither the true read- 
ing of the teaching of nature, nor higher truths in re- 
lation to God not included in it; but it is something 
done, something accomplished—accomplished by the 
gracious interposition and the mighty power of God 
in the “redemption of the world by Jesus Christ.” 
And this being so, then the supernatural element is 
neither in the subjective illumination of the prophet, 
nor in the outward display of an authenticating sign, 
but in the fact itself, which is revealed and made 
known as the ground and substance of the message 
of mercy. The great miracle of the gospel is—the 
gospel ! 

T have thus completed what I proposed to do. I 
laid down certain positions in respect to natural reli- 
gion and revealed; and I have shown you how they 
are successively illustrated by St Paul’s teaching at 
Athens, at Thessalonica, and at Corinth. Much 
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might now be added, showing the necessary results 
of our discussion, but there is not time for that at 
present. I shall conclude this lecture, therefore, by 
briefly indicating some of the things that might: have 
been dwelt upon. 

1st, We are more indebted to God’s second book 
(Revelation) for the right reading of the first (Nature) 
than we are aware of. Many modern thinkers, who 
construct for themselves religious and moral systems 
out of (as they suppose) the Divine writing within 
and around them, would never succeed as they do but 
for the light which has been shed upon that writing, 
and the significance given to it, by the teaching of 
prophets and apostles. No man of this country and 
of this age can say that his conceptions of the Divine 
character and of human duty, however independent 
and original he may deem them, owe nothing to that 
Christian element which has educated society and 
taught it much, whether it is aware of it or not. 

2d, That true reading of nature which undoubt- 
edly constitutes part of the revelation of God to us, 
ought, perhaps, to lead us to see and to acknowledge 
that there is more meaning in the original constitu- 
tion of things than we are sometimes disposed to ad- 
mit. The teaching may be there, though the race 
once closed its ears to it. “The things that are 
made” may distinctly “declare the glory of God,’ 
“even His eternal power and deity,” though men lost 
the impression of it through not liking “to retain God 
in their knowledge.” When light is vouchsafed to 
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enable us to sce what others failed to read, we only 
see what has always been impressed on the ample 
page of the Divine works, and what God meant us to 
learn through that medium. ‘The light does not 
create the object seen; it only makes visible what as 
really existed in the “ times of ignorance” and dark- 
ness as it does now. 

3d, There may be a natural religion in the sense 
of certain truths being actually imprinted on God’s 
works, although the condition of humanity may be 
such that, without supernatural assistance, those 
truths are not perceived. In consequence of this, and 
of the moral condition whence the blindness proceeds, 
it may come to pass that men’s “foolish hearts beimg 
darkened,” they may become “ vain in their imagina- 
tions,” and may “ change the glory of the imcorrup- 
tible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” Hence, while God’s system of natural reli- 
gion is that which He has inscribed upon His works, 
the religion which comes to be natwral to man is that 
which proceeds from his ignorance and corruption, 
and his apostasy from the primitive faith origi- 
nally embodied in, and still uttered by, the “ things 
that are made.” 

Ath, If there bea revelation in the world, it 1s con- 
tained in the Bible. If the Bible means what it says, 
that revelation culminates in the discovery of a re- 
demption and a redeemer—a personal Christ, who 
comes not merely to teach, but to accomplish,—-to do 
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something ; to do that, in fact, by which salvation 
shall be secured to the guilty, and holiness restored 
to the fallen. Then, again, if words have any signi- 
ficance, this is effectuated by His death and resurrec- 
tion,—facts which enfold within them those central 
and mighty doctrinal truths, which lie at the basis of 
that knowledge of God, whence comes “ everlasting 
consolation and good hope through grace.” 

5th, Revealed religion being this, because this is 
the character of the Christian revelation—and Chris- 
tianity, as this, being set forth as meant for the world, 
and as what was necessary to be done to meet its 
case—it follows that the religion needed by, and 
suited to, mankind, must include in it a Divine inter- 
position, God doing something “to reconcile the world 
unto himself.” Hence, then, no natural development 
of the religious faculty, no progressive growth of the 
species, from age to age, in light and culture, no ex- 
pansion of the reason or the religious consciousness 
of the individual, can ever furnish that religion which 
humanity needs. None of these things can go be- 
yond what is subjective ; they cannot create a new 
fact, originate Divine action, bring to the world an 
interposition—a something done—done from above 
by God in Christ. According to Christianity, the-re- 
ligion to meet the wants of humanity is not some- 
thing that may grow out of itself, towards which man 
may rise by development from within, but something 
which must be brought to him by some one else— 
must be let down “ from God out of heaven.” 
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6th, If things be so, this consequence also follows, 
that inspiration, the direct impartation of Divine 
thought—revelation, in the sense of the conveyance of 
Divine ideas from the supreme intellect to the human, 
—this, however sublime and transcendent the know- 
ledge communicated, would not be enough to meet 
our case, It is not light simply that is wanted, but 
life; not knowledge, but help; and hence, unless 
what is revealed includes in it the discovery of a 
mediatorial system, a Redeemer and Saviour through 
whom something is accomplished on our behalf, we 
are not furnished with what we need. No inspira- 
tion, however full and direct, no making known to us 
of the mind of God, to whatever extent, could make 
a Bible adequate to our wants in the absence of the 
discovery of Him “ who gave Himself for us that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to 
Himself a peculiar people zealous of good works,” It 
is “the grace which bringeth salvation,” that “‘ teach- 
eth us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world.” 

In conclusion, let it be noted that there were three 
ways in which men might stand affected to the Truth, 
both on the Areopagus and in the synagogue. At 
Athens some “ mocked ;” some said, “ we will hear 
thee again on this matter ;” and some “ believed,” 17 
The same variety appeared among the Jews, putting 
together Thessalonica and Berea. Some “ believed ;” 
some ‘‘ believed not ;” some “ searched the Scriptures 
to see whether these things were so.”18 It is the same 
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still. There are those who reject the gospel,—those 
who hesitate-—those who believe. There may be 
honest and conscientious doubt. Then let there be 
honest, conscientious, and devout inquiry.’ Of course, 
we believe that there cannot be rejection and denial 
without sin. Happy are they who, however they 
may have had to make their way into the light 
through perils and darkness, get into it at last, and 
rejoice in the knowledge of all it reveals! Happy, 
too, they who, never questioning the certainty of those 
things “in which they have been instructed,” receive 
the kingdom of God as little children, and follow the 
good Shepherd, whithersoever He goeth ! 

Now, unto Him who is able to keep you from fall- 
ing, and to present you faultless before the presence 
of His glory, with exceeding joy,—to the only wise 
God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen.19 
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Section IIL.—From Athens to Corinth; at Corinth; 
Srom Corinth to Antioch by Jerusalem. 


LEctTuRE XII, 


“When he had landed at Ceserea, and gone up, and saluted the 
church, he went down to Antioch.”—Acrts xyiii. 22. 


Ty our last lecture we were with St Paul at Athens. 
We entered with him into the city, went with him 
through some of the streets, and marked the statues - 
and temples that met his eye; we saw him enter the 
synagogue, but did not hear his address; we stood 
with him in the market-place,- and listened to his 
encounters with the Epicureans and Stoics; we ac- 
companied him to the Areopagus, and heard the 
speech he delivered there, in which, after expounding 
the first principles of natural religion, he advanced to 
the announcement of that which is revealed,—revealed 
through Christ “for the obedience of faith.” 

The success of the apostle at Athens was not great. 
We read of no result in the synagogue, though we 
cannot say that there was none. We know not 
whether any of those who “mocked” when they 
heard him speak “of the resurrection of the dead,” 
came to a better mind; or whether any of those who 
intimated that they would “hear him again on that 
matter,” kept their word, sought an interview, and 
endeavoured to ascertain if what he affirmed could 
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be credible or true. Some “others” certainly be- 
lieved ; how many we know not, probably a very 
small number. Among these, however, two persons 
receive honourable mention, “ Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, and a woman named Damaris.” The first of 
these must have been a person of position and cul- 
ture. His office indicates that he was looked up to 
by his fellow-citizens, enjoyed their confidence, and 
was regarded with respect for his intelligence and 
virtue. Damaris is supposed by some to have been 
the wife of Dionysius; but if that had been the case 
it is hardly likely that she would have been spoken 
of in the way she is,—a woman named Damaris.” 
It is more probable that she was a person in humble 
circumstances, or even perhaps one of that unhappy 
class, well known in Athens, who were better edu- 
cated and more accomplished than the wives and 
mothers of Athenian households, but whose known 
relations to the men were immoral. These two 
persons then, and “others with them,” believed and 
“clave to Paul,’—attached themselves to him, and 
formed, it is probable, the nucleus of a church,—a 
Christian church in the centre of a city “wholly 
given to idolatry.” 

From Athens Paul, after a little time, went to 
Corinth. He knew the importance of great: cities. 
Without neglecting smaller places that came in his 
way, it was always an object with him to preach the 
gospel where men’s minds were sharpened by the 
collision of numbers, and where, if he was successful, 
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a church would be gathered, from which, as from that 
at. Thessalonica, “the word of the Lord might sound 
forth” into all the region round about; and the faith 
of the converts, the news of their “ turning from idols 
to serve the living and true God,” might be “ spread 
abroad.”1 From Athens the apostle might proceed to 
Corinth by land or by water. When he was at Thes- 
salonica he had to labour for his support, and he 
even received pecuniary assistance from Philippi. He 
was hurried from Thessalonica to Berea, then again, 
from Berea to the sea, and thence to Athens. The 
brethren who brought him on his way might, when 
they parted from him, leave him something to meet 
his expenses; but, detained as he was at Athens 
longer than he expected, the probability is that his 
money was all spent, and that the voyage to Corinth, 
short as it was, would be felt to be beyond his means. 
We may think of him, therefore, as wending his way 
thither on foot, along the hot dusty roads, and, it 
might be, under the mid-day sun,—as a greater than 
he once travelled between Judea and Gralilee.2 

It is quite possible for you to put before your 
mind’s eye the objects that would meet the apostle’s 
as he drew near to and entered Corinth:—the city 
itself; the area of the Isthmian games; the temple 
of Neptune; the market-place, with a bronze Minerva 
in the centre, temples and statues round about; on 
the right a grand archway, leading to the port; in 
front, a little distance beyond, the Acrocorinthus, a 
hill close to the city, on the top of which stood the 
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temple of Venus. These and other particulars, how- 
ever, you can gather for yourselves. We only notice 
in passing that Corinth was the commercial, as 
Athens was the literary and philosophical, capital of 
Achaia. You will see in the map how Greece nar- 
rows to a point towards the south, and then spreads 
out again, so that there is attached to it a con- 
siderable peninsula, The narrow neck of land that 
connected this peninsula with the continent was the 
isthmus, on which, towards the western side, stood 
Corinth. There was a port on the west, compara- 
tively near the town; another on the east some five 
miles off, at a place called Cenchrea. You can see 
at a glance how admirably Corinth was situated 
for trade. A considerable traffic passed up and 
down the isthmus between the peninsula and the 
mainland to the advantage of the city, while the 
inhabitants of the peninsula were, of course, its 
customers. The isthmus was washed by two seas, 
the one stretching to the shores of Italy, the other 
to those of the Lesser Asia. In those days mariners 
would avoid, if they could, going round the cape 
at the southern extremity of the peninsula; so al- 
most all the commerce between Italy and the Hast, 
and back again, passed through Corinth, across the 
isthmus, which naturally came to be spoken of as 
the “ Bridge of the Sea.” Hence the growth of the 
city in extent, opulence, and the number of its in- 
habitants; hence the resort to it of Jewish merchants 
and the merchants of other countries ; hence, too, its 
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importance as a possession, its various fortunes in 
being taken and retaken by contending powers,—at 
one time being utterly destroyed, and then raised 
again when it changed hands. When Paul entered 
it, it was flourishing and prosperous. Like almost 
all the world then, it was a part of the Roman Em- 
pire, and was under the Roman rule. 

When the apostle reached Corinth, he naturally 
sought out his own countrymen. He met with a 
worthy couple, Aquila and Priscilla, who had been 
obliged to leave Italy, “because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from Rome.” This 
edict is supposed to be referred to by a Roman histo- 
rian, who connects it with disturbances among the 
Jews, attributable to the instigation of one ‘“ Chres- 
tus.” It is not unlikely that the number of Christian 
Jews in Rome had by this time become considerable, 
and that between them and others there might spring 
up disputes and collisions of opinion, in the course of 
which the name of Christ would often occur, and it 
is quite possible that some confused rumour of these 
things might have led to the statement of the histo- 
rian; but the probability is, that what gave rise to 
the edict of Claudius was connected with the political 
condition of Palestine, and the sympathy of many of 
the Jews in Rome with the disloyal and disaffected 
there. The fact, however, is all that we have to do 
with, that, in consequence of the command of Clau- 
dius, Aquila and Priscilla had left Italy, and were 
found by St Paul at Corinth. Whether they were 
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Christians or not before the apostle met with them 
we are not informed. If all Jews had to leave Rome, 
there would be recipients of the new faith as well as 
adherents of the old among the exiles; and if any 
such had reached Corinth, and could be found out, of 
course the apostle would attach himself to them. 
The reason, however, given for his lodging with 
Aquila and Priscilla is not that they were fellow- 
disciples, though they might have been, but because 
they were “ of the same craft,” and so he could work 
with or be employed by them. 

Whether our new friends were disciples or not 
when Paul joined them, it would not be long before 
he let them know what he was. If what he brought 
before their minds was a new thing, as in the course 
of conversation he opened to them the Scriptures, 
and testified that Jesus was the Christ, we know 
that it was attended with satisfactory results, for 
they became eminently zealous and consistent dis- 
ciples. When the Sabbath came, work was laid aside, 
and all three, we may suppose, went together to the 
synagogue. Even with the knowledge they might 
have acquired of the apostle by private intercourse, 
it is possible that his addresses in the synagogue 
filled them with surprise. He “ reasoned with and 
sought to persuade the Jews and the Greeks, ’—his 
brethren according to the flesh, and the devout Gen- 
tiles who had embraced Judaism. Some weeks went 
on, during which on ordinary days Paul wrought 
with his hands, and every Sabbath preached in the 
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synagogue. It is interesting to learn from himself 
some of the particulars of this period. “ When I 
came to you,” he says in one of his letters to the 
Corinthians, “I came not with excellency of speech 
or of wisdom, declarimg unto you the testimony of 
God. For I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And I 
was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling.”3 Whether there is anything implied here 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment in thinking of 
his argumentative encounters with the philosophers 
at Athens, and a consequent determination to keep 
more to the simple declaration of the “ testimony of 
God,” I will not assert. We may say, however, that 
we have reason to think that the apostle had for some 
time been suffering from ill-health, He was, per- 
haps, the subject of some infirmity which rendered 
the services of an attendant important to him. He 
depended a good deal on the sympathy and com- 
panionship of his friends; and though he had found 
friends ‘n Aquila and Priscilla, they could not all at 
once become substitutes for Silas and Timothy, from 
whom he had been now separated for some time. 
He was excessively anxious, too, about the state of 
things at Thessalonica and Philippi, and had been 
looking for intelligence with that “hope deferred 
which maketh the heart sick.” Work, too, was per- 
haps, not abundant, or was poorly paid for, since he 
seems at this time to have wanted comforts, if not 
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necessaries. Altogether, during the first weeks of 
his residence at Corinth the apostle was a good deal 
depressed and unnerved. 

At length an event occurred which suddenly bright- 
ened the face of things. Silas and Timothy made 
their appearance, probably together—the one from 
Berea, the other from Thesgalonica, They brought 
good news. At Thessalonica, especially, things were 
satisfactory and something more.5 They had with 
them, too, it would seem, pecuniary supplies, so that 
the apostle’s solicitude on that score was alleviated.6 
His spirits wonderfully revived. “As iron sharpeneth 
iron, 80 does the countenance of a man his friend.” 
Paul was “ pressed in the spirit,’—at once disturbed 
by the thought of the apathy of the synagogue, and 
incited to attack it with increased vigour. His 
capacity for zealous action returned, so that, more 
zealously than ever, he “ testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was the Christ.” The effect was great and 
sudden. The Jews were aroused to opposition and 
blasphemy. So determined was their resistance to 
the new truth, that the apostle felt the time had come 
for him to take a decided step. This he took with 
great solemnity, and in the presence of the assembled 
congregation. He shook his raiment, as if shaking 
out of it every particle of synagogue dust, or as inti- 
mating the casting off of the men themselves, saying 
with something of the sternness of an old prophet, 
but with more of the regret and grief of Him who 
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wept over Jerusalem, “ Your blood be upon your 
own heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go 
unto the Gentiles.” 

He acted°on this immediately. Among those who 
had listened to him in the synagogae there were some 
who were not unaffected by his argument and testi- 
mony, and the crisis which had arrived brought out 
their convictions. There was one Justus, a Gentile 
proselyte, who was prepared to profess the new faith. 
He offered Paul the use of his house as a place of 
meeting, which, as it happened, was contiguous to the 
synagogue. The apostle would not have gone there 
out of mere bravado; but then, neither would he de- 
cline what was suited to his purpose from suggestions 
either of courtesy or cowardice. There might be 
an advantage, indeed, in the circumstance that the 
Jews in coming to their own place of worship would 
be reminded of his efforts, earnestness and zeal, and 
might even be induced to listen to him again. In 
addition to Justus, who opened his house to the apostle, 
Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, who either 
seceded at the same time, or soon after jomed him, 
“ believed on the Lord with all his house.” “ Many of 
the Corinthians ”—probably idolaters as distinguished 
from proselytes—were now attracted by the report of 
the apostle’s teaching, attended to hear, and, hearing, 
“believed and were baptized.” The rite was probably 
administered by Silas and Timothy, for we have 
Paul’s express statement that he himself hardly bap- 
tized at all, Crispus, Gaius, and the household of 
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Stephanas were all that he could remember as having 
been baptized by him. There were particular cireum- 
stances connected with each which may reasonably be 
presumed to account for this. The first was the 
“chief ruler of the synagogue,” the second was one 
whose position enabled him to become the “ host of 
Paul and of the whole Church,” and the third were 
the “ first-fruits” of the gospel in Achaia,7 

The apostle, as we have seen, began his ministry 
at Corinth, in “ weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling.” Excited by the opposition and blas- 
phemy of the Jews, he rose as by an effort above this, 
though something of it probably continued for some 
time, and might underlie even his boldest measures, 
It would be greatly mitigated, we may suppose, by 
the success which he began to witness, and by which 
he could not but be strengthened and encouraged. 
Its subjugation and extinction, however (for we pre- 
sume it was overcome), were owing, doubtless, to the 
cheering assurance which came to him direct from 
Christ. The Lord spake to him by night in a vision, 
saying, “‘ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee: for I have much people in this 
city.” Things went smoothly after this, For “a 
year and six months” he continued “teaching the 
Word of God,” not only without interruption, but, as 
we have reason to believe, with large result. 

During this year and six months, the apostle wrote 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. ‘You have 
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only to read them over to see the evidence of this. 
Probably, too, he sent Silas and Timothy to do “ the 
work of evangelists” in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. He might himself have preached at Cenchrea, 
and established the church there ; nor is it unlikely 
that he again visited Athens. We can hardly sup- 
pose that he would be so long near it without doing 
so, thus confirming and encouraging those who, under 
unpromising circumstances, “clave to him” there. 
That something would be attempted beyond what was 
done in Corinth itself, is likely from the nature of 
the case; that something was accomplished, may be 
presumed from Paul's referring to the “ regions of 
Achaia,”—a phrase hardly to be restricted to the two 
towns on the Bridge of the Sea.® . 
Who was the deputy or pro-consul when Paul first 
settled at Corinth we are not informed ; that Gallio 
entered on his oftice towards the close of the apostle’s 
residence there, seems to be indicated by the language 
of the historian. We know something of this man 
from information supplied by his fellow-countrymen. 
He was well connected ; members of his family were 
distinguished both in politics and in literature. He 
ig described as genial, good-natured, very lovable, a 
little fond of popularity perhaps, but upright, liberal 
in his views, and adapted to make friends anywhere. 
The Jews took advantage of his coming into office to 
do Paul an injury. They presumed, perhaps, on his 
known character, and on the likelihood of his being 
willing to please those with whom he had to live. 
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They acted, it would seem, with violence, “made an 
insurrection,” dragged Paul before the judgment-seat, 
and then laid their accusation against him in these 
words: “ This fellow persuadeth men to worship God 
contrary to the law.” This, you will observe, was a 
different charge from what was made at Philippi. 
There the accusers were Romans, and they com- 
plained of innovations which it was not lawful for 
them as such to receive. Here the complainants were 
Jews, and the law to which they referred as violated 
by Paul was their own law, according to their under- 
standing of Moses and the prophets. The Jews had 
many advantages secured to them by the laws of the 
empire, being both tolerated and protected in the 
exercise of their religion. I suppose, therefore, that 
on this ground those at Corinth thought that the 
magistrate could take cognisance of an accusation of 
heresy or false doctrine, if they brought such a charge 
against one of themselves. As soon, however, as they 
explained their object, and when Paul was “about to 
open his mouth,” Gallio interposed. He had made up 
his mind what to do. Recognising the principle on 
which it became him to proceed, he would not suffer 
the cause to be gone into, or trouble Paul with ex- 
planation or defence. He might suspect, indeed, that 
there was something else actuating the Jews besides 
loyalty to their religion ; but whether or not that was 
the case, he took the ground of the question raised 
being beyond his province as a secular magistrate ; as 
such, therefore, he would have nothing to do with it. 
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“ Tf it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O 
ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you; 
but if it be a question of words and names, and of 
your law, look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such 
matters.” It would have been well if magistrates and 
governors, kings and parliaments had always under- 
stood the distinction which is here laid down, and had 
kept to matters within the limits of their proper 
authority. The Jews, we may suppose, were not 
satisfied with the cause being thus summarily dis- 
missed. They kept standing before the judgment 
seat unwilling to depart, and even perhaps urging 
their complaint again, till Gallio had to use something 
like force to have them removed. 

Paul by this time had probably become well known 
in Corinth; this, with the manner in which he was 
seen to be dragged before Gallio, led to a crowd of 
Greeks being gathered about the judgment seat to 
witness the proceedings. They saw, doubtless, the 
animus of the accusers; and then, when they heard 
the decision of the deputy, and witnessed the reluct- 
ance of the Jews to accept it, they took ‘ Sosthenes, 
the chief ruler of the synagogue,” who had probably 
been the leader and mouthpiece of the mob, and gave 
him a beating on the spot., Gallio, however, did not 
interfere. There he was wrong. The principle he had 
laid down, implying that he could and ought to take 
cognisance of overt acts of injustice and injury, should 
now have come into play, enforced order, and protected 
Sosthenes from violence. Gallio’s easy good-humour 
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here went too far. I dare say when he was told of 
what had occurred (for we do not suppose he saw it) 
he said, in his offhand, rollicking way, “Oh! never 
mind! It serves the fellow right! He was exceed- 
ingly pertinacious; he would not take an answer 
from me, and now he has got one. Let him alone; 
the matter will probably end there; but if anything 
more serious comes of it, I will see to it then.” 
Not very dignified that; but there might be some 
excuse for it in a philosophical observer of a religious 
quarrel. 

There was a Sosthenes, who was a Christian brother, 
and one, too, who must have been known and looked 
up to in Corinth, as he is joined by St Paul in the 
salutation of his first letter to the Corinthian Church 
—a letter written some three years or more subse- 
quent to the events at present before us.? Whether 
this was the Sosthenes of the synagogue and the 
judgment seat, it is impossible to say. It might be, 
though we certainly cannot attribute his conversion 
to the beating he received, seeing that there is no 
great power to enlighten or convince in that sort of 
argument. It is not impossible, however, that the 
bearing of St Paul at the time towards him, and 
perhaps even some attempt of his to expostulate 
with the assailants, may have led to a more can- 
did examination of the apostle’s doctrine, and re- 
sulted in his acknowledgment and acceptance of the 
faith. 

After these things, Paul continued “a good while” 
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at Corinth. At length the time came when he felt 
he must take his departure. One would almost have 
thought he would have gone round by Thessalonica 
and Philippi; but he determined to go direct to Syria, 
first to Jerusalem and then to Antioch. His attached 
friends, Priscilla and Aquila, went with him. They 
sailed from Cenchrea, where one of them, just before 
starting, “shaved his head, because he had a vow.” JI 
put it in this way to indicate to you that there are 
different opinions as to which of them it was, whether 
Paul or Aquila, who thus conformed to a Jewish 
custom. Some think it could not be St Paul, from 
the manner in which he frequently speaks of the old 
ritualism. You will observe that Aquila’s name is 
mentioned last, after his wife's, as if to bring it into 
immediate connexion with what is stated; and this, 
it is supposed, supports the opinion that it was he 
who shaved his head in consequence of his having a 
vow. Ido not see myself that there is much impro- 
bability in its being Paul. He objected to Gentiles 
becoming Jews, or being made to conform to Jewish 
customs; but he was himself a Jew, felt himself to 
be such, and as such could retain any of his old 
customs which he felt to be innocent and useful. 
The order in which Priscilla and Aquila are men- 
tioned is to be found in other places, so that that goes 
for nothing.!0 I do not suppose that the historian 
would think it important to tell us that ‘Aquila had 
a vow and shaved his head,—but there might be many 
reasons given for his recording that of St Paul. On 
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the whole, as it is the most natural construction of 
the language, and is not in itself improbable or un- 
likely, I take the statement to refer to Paul. His 
good old Jewish feeling may have sprung up after 
his deliverance from the arrest, and on a review of 
the Lord’s goodness to him in Corinth, and hence a 
vow, the precise nature of which, whether that of the 
Nazarite or not, cannot be determined. 

Crossing from Corinth, Paul and his friends touched 
at Ephesus. He was only to stay a day or two, but 
he went into the synagogue (waiting, perhaps, over 
the Sabbath) “and reasoned with the Jews.” He 
appears to have been well received. They not only 
listened respectfully to his exposition and argument, 
but they requested him to remain with them and to 
continue his instructions. This he could not do, as 
he was bent on getting to Jerusalem by the time of 
the approaching feast, that he might keep it there. 
He promised, however, that he would return to them 
if God permitted. 

Aquila and Priscilla were left at Ephesus, having 
probably found a good opening for business, The 
apostle embarked, the ship ran across to Syria, Paul 
landed in Ceesarea, went up and saluted the Church, 
—that is, as we understand it, the Church at Jeru- 
salem,—and having done that, he went down to 
Antioch, whence he “had been commended to the 
grace of God for the work which he had fulfilled.” 
And so terminated his second great missionary 
journey. 
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THIRD JOURNEY. 


Section 1—From Antioch to Ephesus. 
Lecrvure XIII. 


“ After he had spent some time at Antioch, he departed, and went 
over all the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strength- 
ening all the disciples.”—Acrts xviii. 23. 


Art the close of our last lecture, the apostle landed at 
Ceesarea, went up to Jerusalem, and then down to 
Antioch. Nothing was said as to who accompanied 
him from Corinth to Syria. When he sailed from 
Cenchrea, Aquila and Priscilla crossed with him to 
Ephesus, but there they remained. For anything 
that appears, he went on alone during the remainder 
of the voyage and journey. It was not, however, 
Paul’s custom to travel alone if he could help it. He 
seems to have required the comfort and services of an 
associate. The probability is, that both Silas and 
Timothy accompanied him from Corinth. Silas and 
he set out together on the second journey, as he and 
Barnabas had started on the first, and together they 
would be likely to return. Timothy, in addition to 
his other duties, was very much of a personal attend- 
ant on St Paul, so that his being with him would 
be almost indispensable. Though nothing is ‘said, 
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therefore, of these “companions in travel,” we are 
justified in thinking that, though we only hear of 
one, three men landed at Ceesarea, and went on to 
Jerusalem. 

Silas drops out of the history here,—presuming, 
that is to say, that he remained with the apostle dur- 
ing the whole of his residence at Corinth, and only 
left, as just intimated, when he left it. He probably 
settled again at Jerusalem on his arrival there. The 
special work he had consented to undertake was then 
fulfilled. He stood high in the estimation of the 
Church ; as formerly one of its prophets, there might 
be a sphere of official duty open to him, a position to 
be resumed, which had not been relinquished by his 
consenting to travel for a season with St Paul. Some 
years afterwards, we find a Silvanus mentioned by St 
Peter in his epistle to the strangers scattered through 
Pontus, Galatia, Asia, and Bithynia,—spoken of, appa- 
rently, as one not unknown to them, and held in esti- 
mation for his work’s sake.? It is not impossible that 
this is a reappearance of that Silas of whom we now 
lose sight. It would be natural for us to find him 
associated with Peter, as both had special relations 
with the Church at Jerusalem ; and natural too, that 
he should be the bearer of an epistle from one apostle 
to persons dwelling in countries through some of 
which he had personally travelled in company with 
another. 

Paul, then, having parted with Silas at Jerusalem, 
he and Timothy went down to Antioch. Something 
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similar to what had occurred before would occur 
again. The Church would be called together to re- 
ceive an account of what had been accomplished, and 
of the further opening of “the door of faith to the 
Gentiles.” The apostle’s statement would be more 
ample, diversified, and surprising, than the one given 
on his return from his first journey. When he and 
Silas set out, their object, it was understood, was to 
visit: Derbe and Lystra and the neighbourhood. It 
had no doubt become known that they had been led far 
beyond their original purpose, But with what interest 
the Church would listen to the details of the story !— 
the incidents connected with the visit to Galatia, the 
extraordinary circumstances which led Paul and his 
companions to Troas, the vision calling them to Ma- 
cedonia, their advancing to Europe with “all that 
God had done with them” at Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, Berea and Athens, Corinth and Cenchrea! 
By this time, I suppose, the members of the Church 
at Antioch had come to understand that Paul be- 
longed rather to others than to them. They would 
not be surprised, therefore, to find that his stay with 
them was to be short, that he had promised to return 
to Ephesus as speedily as he could, and that ina little 
time he would part from them again. 

How long he remained at Antioch it is impossible to 
say. As there are some who identify the visit to Jeru- 
salem of Paul and Barnabas, recorded in the Hpistle 
to the Galatians, with that which the apostle had just 
paid ; so others, or the same, refer the visit of Peter 
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to Antioch, when he was reproved by St Paul, to the 
time now intervening between his second and third 
journeys, rather than to the period between his first 
and second. Having already, however, touched on 
this subject, we need not be detained by it, especially 
as we do not think that it came in the way of the 
present movements of the apostle. He was ‘“ some 
time” at Antioch—most probably not very long. 
He then set out again—this time with Ephesus 
in view as his ultimate destination, but contem- 
plating first a visit to the churches in Phrygia and 
Galatia. 
. Here, again, it is to be remarked that nothing is 
said as to who went with him. For anything that 
appears, he may have started alone. We cannot but 
think, however, for reasons already assigned, that he 
would have associates; we may safely say that 
Timothy would be one—probably at first he was the 
only one. His place was to be near the apostle ; he 
served with him “as a son in the gospel,” and seems 
to have been his constant attendant; and though he 
is not mentioned, either as accompanying him from 
Corinth, or starting with him from Antioch, we have 
little doubt that he was at his side all along. We 
find him with the apostle at Ephesus towards the 
close of this journey, and the probability is that he 
was with him at the beginning. Whether there were 
any others, or whether the elder and the younger 
man were alone “commended to the grace of God,” 
and parted with by the Church, as Barnabas and Saul 
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on the first journey, and Paul and Silas on the second, 
we do not know. New names occur afterwards of 
some belonging to the missionary company when in 
its strength at Ephesus. Erastus is associated with 
Timothy, and they are together described as “ two of 
those that ministered to him,” that is, to Paul—im- 
plying that there were others. Others are mentioned; 
Gaius and Aristarchus are spoken of as St Paul’s 
“companions in travel.” Whether, however, any one 
of those had accompanied him from Antioch, and are 
now, so to speak, starting with him, is more than 
doubtful. Erastus was of Corinth ;* he might have 
come over and joined the apostle after he heard of his 
arrival at Ephesus. Gaius and Aristarchus are both 
described as men of Macedonia;> it is more likely 
that they too, hike Erastus, went to Ephesus and 
joined the apostle on hearing that he was there, than 
that they had been with him as companions from his 
entering Europe or leaving Achaia. The probability 
is, that Paul and Timothy left Antioch alone ; they 
might take up one and another here and there, as was 
done on the previous journey, as they certainly re- 
ceived acquisitions during their extended residence at 
Ephesus; so that at length the phrase, “ Paul and 
his company,” might come to stand for a goodly 
number, intimately associated as “ workers together ” 
of God. 

Paul and Timothy then left Antioch, and went on 
their way. Whether they went by land, passing, as 
before, through Syria and Cilicia, or whether they 
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took ship to Tarsus, and at once pressed forward to 
Phrygia and Galatia, we do not know. They no doubt 
visited, if they did not begin with, Derbe and Lystra, 
and the neighbouring churches. Just observe here, 
in passing, not only how the sacred writers often com- 
press their narratives into a small compass, but how 
they sink matters of mere personal interest. At Lystra, 
Timothy would revisit the home of his childhood, 
would meet probably his mother and grandmother, 
and perhaps find that his father, if not a Christian 
before, had been “won” by the influence of the “ holy 
women,” beholding “ their pure conversation coupled 
with fear.” At any rate,as he had left a very young man 
some four years before, and was now returned among 
relatives and friends; as he had engaged in a Divine 
work, and had seen in the course of it some of the 
most wonderful cities in the world; as he was no 
doubt greatly advanced in character, besides being 
developed into mature manhood, it is impossible not 
to feel that the meeting between him and his parents 
would be one of deep and touching interest. It 
might make a subject now for poet, painter, or 
descriptive historian. Nota word is said about it! 
nor of what passed between the elder and younger 
man and those “brethren” by whom the one had 
formerly been “well reported of” to the other. If 
anything had been said, it would merely have been, 
perhaps, that they had “ tarried for a night” or so, . 
and had then gone forward on their way and to 
their work. 
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This is the second time that Paul visits Galatia ; the 
third of his visiting Derbe, Lystra, and the neighbour- 
ing places. “He went over the country of Phrygia 
and Galatia in order, strengthening all the dis- 
ciples.” It looks very like a regular and systematic 
apostolic “ visitation.” It no doubt was such. The 
apostle was always anxious not only to lay a founda- 
tion, but to build upon it; to build up and to build 
strongly “like a wise master-builder.”? He wished 
not only to convert, but to confirm; not only to 
preach the gospel and to bring men to Christ by 
repentance and faith, but to instruct and direct, ex- 
hort and warn, stimulate and encourage, and so to 
“establish in holiness” and to help those that were 
Christ’s “to grow up into Him in all things.” Hig 
confirmation of the disciples, you will observe, was 
not an official episcopal act once for all following 
baptism ; it was a thing that could be repeated to 
the same persons again and again,—a thing in other 
words that might be often received, for it consisted 
not in any particular rite by which grace was sup- 
posed to be conferred, or by which assurance wag 
given that grace had been obtained, but in such 
weighty and appropriate discourse, such ministerial 
instruction, exhortation, appeal, as might quicken the 
indolent, comfort the distressed, encourage the weak, 
animate the desponding, and strengthen and corro- 
borate in every soul holy purposes and spiritual aims, 
On the previous journey they went through “ Phrygia 
and Galatia." On the present it is said they went 
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through “Galatia and Phrygia.” There may be 
something in the different order of the words. What 
direction they next took is not specified, except that 
we afterwards incidentally learn that they proceeded 
to the “ upper coasts,’—that is, through the regions 
that lay west of Phrygia and Galatia—but were above, 
that is, north, in relation to Ephesus. Instead of 
going downwards, or diagonally, direct to Ephesus, 
the apostle took the lateral direction indicated. While 
he is doing this we shall look in at Ephesus and see 
what has been transpiring there since he left. 

Paul touched at Ephesus, you remember, on leav- 
ing Corinth, stopped a day or two, and, when he left, 
left there his two friends Aquila and Priscilla. We 
know not, as we noticed in our last lecture, whether 
they were Christians before meeting with Paul; but 
if not, they became such, and were by no means 
ordinary converts. They stand distinguished among 
the disciples, conspicuous for their zeal, intelligence, 
courage, hospitality, and other virtues. At Ephesus, 
on their first settling there, there was no Christian 
church, nor, as it would seem, Christian disciples, 
properly so-called, with whom they could meet. But 
though they had become Christians, they were still 
Jews; they were “ devout according to the law,” as 
well as enlightened according to the gospel; and 
hence, in the absence of the higher means of grace, 
they attended for Sabbath worship at the synagogue. 
While doing so, a remarkable circumstance occurred. 
One morming a stranger appeared in the assembly, 
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and, after the reading of the law and the prophets, 
was invited by the rulers of the synagogue to addregs 
the people. He did So; but his words were such ag 
to excite surprise. He spoke with fervour, learning, 
and eloquence ; but, instead of the usual topics of 
discourse, he dwelt on the coming of the Messiah as 
an approaching event, or as one that might have 
occurred, enforced the necessity of being prepared to 
receive Him, and exhorted all to humiliation and 
repentance that their eyes might be opened to recog- 
nise, and their hearts to welcome, Him whenever He 
might be revealed to Israel. None in the synagogue 
were so interested in the discourse as Aquila and 
Priscilla, nor any so drawn in their affection towards 
the man. He was found to be a@ person named 
Apollos, a native of Alexandria, one who had studied 
in the schools of that learned cit , was mighty in the 
Scriptures, being minutely acquainted with the text, 
and possessed of remarkable powers of exposition. 
He was an advanced J ew, for “he was instructed in 
the way of the Lord” go far as that could be done by 
the teaching of John the Baptist. That teaching 
was the teaching of preparation and repentance—a 
readiness to receive the coming One, whose approach 
was announced as at hand, whose footsteps were even 
at the door. Whether Apollos had got so far as to 
know that John had recognised in Jesus the Christ 
whose forerunner he was, it ig impossible to say. He 
certainly knew nothing of the Saviour’ death and 
resurrection, His having been received up into heaven, 
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the outpouring of the Spirit, with the great doctrines 
underlying these facts ; but, so far as he knew, he 
believed ; believing, he spoke. He taught distinctly, 
diligently, with elaborate argument, and yet with 
fervent, eloquent declamation. ‘He “ spake” privately 
from house to house; he “ taught” publicly and 
boldly in the synagogue. | Aquila and Priscilla saw 
the sincerity and earnestness of the man; they saw 
also the defectiveness of his knowledge ; they were 
deeply interested in him, and felt anxious to commu- 
nicate to him what they themselves had learned ; so 
they sought his confidence, took him to their house, 
and “ expounded unto him the way of God more per- 
fectly.” 

In spite of the difference between a learned Alex- 
andrian and a tradesman of Pontus, there was much 
that the one could impart to the other, Apollos had 
had the advantage of whatever could be acquired in 
the schools of the Rabbis, but Aquila and his wife 
had for two years lived in the same house with St 
Paul in the enjoyment of his private conversational 
teaching, and had listened also during the whole of 
that time to his public exposition of the truth. The 
substance of the apostle’s teaching at Corinth, as 
exhibited in the Epistles to the Church there, was 
familiar to Aquila and Priscilla; and it is.easy to 
see how much they could reveal of the way of the 
Lord to one who knew only the baptism of John. 
It is a beautiful picture, the sight of that learned 
and eloquent man who had been distinguished for 
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his attainments at school and college sitting at the 
feet of Aquila and Priscilla, while they “ opened to 
him the Scriptures,” showing that “ Christ must suf- 
fer and rise again from the dead,” and that Jesus 
whom Paul preached was the Christ; that John 
spoke of One who was to come, Paul of One who had 
come; that He had “died for our sins,” and had 
instituted a ministry of “reconciliation :” that through 
Him “was preached the forgiveness of sins ;” and 
that “all who believed could be justified from all 
things from which they could not be justified by the 
law of Moses.” It is interesting to think of the power 
of Christian intelligence, the wnlearned wisdom of the 
-heart, in ‘Priscilla and Aquila, and of the humility 
and teachableness of Apollos; the accomplished 
scholar looking up to such teachers as a little child! 
What wonder and awe would take hold of the man 
as the new light which was poured on the prophetic 
word made the familiar face of the old text look like 
“the face of an angel,” while there issued from it a 
voice uttering things which “his eye had not seen 
nor his ear heard, and which never had entered into 
his heart” before! He listened; was subdued, pene- 
trated, convinced ; he accepted the exposition, bowed 
to the testimony, and was thus advanced from a dis- 
ciple of John to a believer in Jesus. 

Whether Apollos felt some hesitation about appear- 
ing again in the synagogue, where the announce- 
ment of his new views would be the revelation of his 
previous ignorance; or whether he was excited by 
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what he heard of the Church at Corinth, as “ enriched 
in everything, in all knowledge and in all utterance, 
coming behind in no gift ;” whether it was the one 
or the other of these things, or both combined, so it 
was that, instead of continuing in Ephesus, he felt a 
wish to “pass over into Achaia.” The brethren 
wrote “ exhorting the disciples to receive him.” From 
what afterwards follows it seems difficult to say who 
these brethren could be. Furnished, however, by the 
“etter of commendation” Apollos went to Corinth. 
Here he found ample scope for his new knowledge 
and old accomplishments. He began at once to 
employ both; for he not only “ helped them much 
who believed” by his addresses in the Christian as-. 
sembly, but in other places,—most likely in the syna- 
gogues,—he openly and publicly argued with the 
Jews, refuting their objections, and “ mightily con- 
vincing them” of the truth, as he showed “ by the 
Scriptures” that “ Jesus was the Christ.” 

The case of Apollos might give rise to many curi- 
ous inquiries if this were the time or place for enter- 
taining them, One cannot but wonder, that so many 
years having passed since that remarkable Pentecost 

‘which immediately followed the ascension, one like 
Apollos could have been ignorant of what had then 
occurred, and of what had succeeded, therefore, to the 
teaching and baptism of John. Surely some of those 
“ devout men” present on the occasion, “ from Egypt 
and the parts of Libya, about Cyrene,”’ must have 
carried the news into those countries, and that, long 
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before the time of Apollos, Christian societies must 
have sprung up there. Or must we suppose that this 
remarkable man, while he had the mental indepen- 
dence to become so far wiser than his teachers as to 
inquire into and accept the doctrine of J ohn, was yet 
So ignorant of the existence of the Christian doctrine, 
or so prejudiced against its professors, as to have been 
prevented from making any inquiry into it? If his 
knowing “the baptism of John” is to be supposed to 
include his knowing that Jesus was recognised by 
John as “ Him that was to come,” it is difficult to 
understand how a mind like his could have been satis- 
fied without knowing something more— inquiring, 
that is to say, into what had been done by J. esus, and 
what were the results and issues of Hig coming. 
Then again, looking at Apollos as the pupil of Aquila 
and a convert to the gospel, the question arises, Was 
he baptized? If so, when, and by whom? By 
Aquila at Ephesus? Or on his arrival at Corinth, 
by the presbyters there? Again, was he ever or- 
dained? That he was regarded as a minister, spake 
and acted as such for years, and as such was recog- 
nised by St Paul, is obvious. “Who is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as God gave to every man? I have planted 
and Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.” 
Each was blessed ; both were regarded by God as in- 
strumentally doing His work. In the last epistle but 
one which Paul ever wrote, many years after the time 
before us, he says, “ Bring Zenas and Apollos on their 
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journey diligently; let nothing be wanting unto 
them.”’ Yet with all this he seems, in the history, to 
- have gone so directly from the feet of Aquila to the 
~ “much helping” of the Church at Corinth, that it is 
a matter of doubt, so far as Scripture is concerned, 
whether he was ever ordained, or, in other words, 
- whether he ever received what are called “holy 
orders” at all. 

The character of Apollos comes out to great ad- 
vantage in connexion with the effect he produced 
at Corinth. His powers were so remarkable, and his 
eloquence of speech so fell in with the taste of the 
Corinthians, that he became wonderfully popular. 
When parties sprang up in the Church, there were 
those who called themselves by the name of Apollos,9 
and this, if not in opposition to Paul, at least as put- 
ting the one on an equality with the other. We 
have reason to think that this was not acceptable to 
Apollos himself,—that he did not encourage, and did 
not like it; for when he was afterwards at Ephesus, 
and a visit from him seems to have been requested 
by the Corinthians, and when Paul himself urged 
him to go, he declined to do so. “ As touching our 
brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to come unto 
you with the brethren, but his will was not at all to 
come at this time, but he will come when he shall 
have convenient time.”!0 Had.he been a vain man, 
loving distinction, it would haye been difficult to get 
him away from Corinth, where so many were ready 
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to worship him, instead of his having to be urged to 
go thither, and urged, too, in vain. 

We now return to St Paul, whom we left passing 
through the upper coasts, or north and north-western 
districts of the country. He travels on, breaking up 
new ground, and, in all probability, preaching the 
gospel in some of those regions which he was re- 
strained from enterizig on the previous journey, and 
at length he comes down to Ephesus. There are 
different opinions as to the exact. route he may have 
taken,—whether he passed through Laodicea and 
Colosse or not ; but into these questions we need not 
enter. It is enough to know that he came to Ephe- 
sus, by whatever route he may have travelled. 

He did not arrive at Ephesus until after Apollos 
had left; of him he would hear much that would in- 
terest him from his friends, Aquila end Priscilla. 
Immediately on his arrival he met with certain dis- 
ciples, who appeared to him to be Christians, but 
whom, when they were questioned, he found to be 
only disciples of John. They were in much the same 
condition as Apollos was when we first met with him; 
but as the apostle took them for believers, properly 
so-called, they must have heard of the name of Jesus, 
and have spoken of Him, and so spoken of their bap- 
tism as to produce the impression, that it had been 
“into the name of Christ.” - Thinking that they 
might even have come in contact with some one pos- 
sessed of apostolic powers, Paul inquired whether 
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they had “received the Holy Ghost since they be- 
lieved ?” The question brought out the true state of 
the case. They had not heard “ whether there were 
any Holy Ghost,”’—any extraordinary communica- 
tion of His gifts, as we suppose them to have meant, 
in accordance with what is said in one of the gospels, 
“The Holy Ghost was not yet, [that is not yet given, | 
because that Jesus was not yet glorified.”11 “ Unto 
what, then,” said the apostle, “were ye baptized ?” 
And they said, “‘ Unto John’s baptism.” This led to 
an explanation by St Paul of the merely introductory 
nature of John’s teaching and ministry ; that he bap- 
tized indeed, but with a “ baptism of repentance ”— 
a baptism which, while connected with past sin in 
themselves, looked forward, for an object of faith, to 
Him that was to come, in whom, when He came, or 
was manifested, they were to believe. By this “‘ com- 
ing one,” who was to appear “ after John,” Paul ex- 
plained that the words of John meant,—whether he 
himself knew it or not,— Christ Jesus.” After, 
doubtless, further explanations of the Christian doc- 
trine, the men were baptized ‘“‘in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,” and thus became Christian disciples. 
Who baptized them is not said. It might be Paul 
himself ; more likely one of his associates. Paul, 
however, “ laid his hands on them,” and then “ the 
Holy Ghost came on them, and they spake with 
tongues and prophesied.” These gifts, it will be ob- 
served, were quite distinct from baptism, and were 
not in any way connected with it, except that, if they 
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were received, it was subsequent to the rite. Philip 
made converts at Samaria, but the Holy Ghost fell on 
none of them, “ only they were baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.”12. The Divine gift came after- 
wards through the hands of Peter and John, as here 
through the hands of Paul,—in the ore cise days or 
weeks intervening, in the other, it might be, an hour 
or less ; but either is enough to show that there was no 
necessary connexion betweenthem. The fact is, that 
these gifts were a supernatural Divine donation which 
attended the first steps of an aggressive apostolic 
movement, partly as evidence, and partly as a provi- 
sion for ministry when the missionary had gone for- 
ward. If these men had not recently arrived in 
Ephesus, one wonders that they had not been taught 
by Aquila and Priscilla, as Apollos had been. They 
could not, of course, be the persons who recommended 
him to the Church at Corinth, for, though in some 
sense, “disciples,” they were not “brethren.” Be- 
sides, had they known anything of Apollos, they 
must have known what had occurred to him, and 
how he had advanced from John to Jesus; and this 
could not have been without their seeking from his 
teachers the same blessing for themselves. They 
could not have been satisfied to remain in the same 
condition in which Paul found them. 

As we know that while Paul was at Ephesus, he 
had to work with his hands, both for his own support 
and for those that were with him, the probability is, 
that he again lodged with Aquila and Priscilla, and 
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“wrought with them” as before. Nothing would 
be more natural. We know that they were at Ephe- 
sus when he was about to leave it; they had most 
likely been there the whole time. Moreover, as he 
afterwards speaks of them as having so interposed for 
his safety as to have “‘laid all the Churches of the 
Gentiles under obligation to them,” 13 the further pro- — 
bability is, that, though not named by St Luke, they 

acted wisely and bravely in the public tumult of 

which he gives an account, and were among the dis- 

ciples who prudently restrained the apostle’s zeal, 

concealing him, too, perhaps, from the mob, and 

‘would not suffer him” to trust himself to it. 

Settled down, then, with these admirable people, 
Paul prepared to attend the synagogue in accordance 
with the promise he had given to return to Ephesus. 
The Jews had received him kindly before, entreating 
him to remain, He now came with the purpose of 
remaining, that he might fully expound to them the 
new truth. ‘ For the space of three months” he con- 
tinued to do this, speaking to them freely, fully, 
boldly, “ disputing and persuading the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God.” The remembrance of 
their former request to him, if not their interest in the 
subject, induced them to bear with him solong. We 
have reason to thipk that many were impressed ; but 
“ divers being hardened,’ who not only rejected the . 
truth but blasphemed it “before the multitude,”’— 
the congregation in the synagogue, many of whom 
were Gentiles,—the apostle left the place, and, sepa- 
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rating his disciples from those who believed not, he 
retired with them toa meeting-place that he could 
call his own, the “ school of one Tyrannus.” Whether 
Tyrannus was a Christian convert we are not in- 
formed; he probably was, or, if not, might be will- 
ing to arrange with St. Paul for the use of his 
room, or even to place it at his disposal, from love 
of fair play, or speculative interest in what he might 
regard as a new philosophy. In the synagogue, 
Paul’s efforts would be restricted to the Sabbath, or 
to one day besides. In “his own hired house,” he 
could attend daily, and daily carry on his expositions 
and arguments. Many ‘attended, both Jews and 
Greeks. He taught and disputed; developed his 
views, listened to objections, re-stated his argument, 
exhorted, appealed, ‘‘ beseeching men to be recon- 
ciled to God,” and not to hear of the grace of God 
“in vain.” It is not improbable that these daily 
disputations in the school of Tyrannus were distinct 
from the worship of the Church,—the sacred and sac- 
ramental fellowship of the brethren. In season and 
out of season the apostle laboured and taught. This 
continued for “two years,” in addition to the three 
months mentioned before. The result was, “ that all 
they that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus, both Jews and Greeks ;”—a strong hyperboli- 
cal expression that ; not to be taken literally, though 
it stands for much. It does not say that allsbe- 
lieved,” but that all “ heard.” And though that is 
not to be pushed to the letter, it may be accepted as 
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expressing in round terms what afterwards fell from 
the lips of an adversary in language a little more 
measured and limited.14 But this is anticipating. 
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Section I].—Zphesus. 
Lecture XIV. 


“And after the uproar had ceased Paul called unto him the dis- 
ciples, and embraced them, and departed for to go into Mace. 
donia.”—-Acts xx. 1. 


WE propose to remain this evening with St Paul at 
Ephesus. Afterwards, we shall go with him into 
Macedonia and Greece, and then accompany him 
from Corinth to Jerusalem. There, his third mis- 
sionary journey ends. 

At Ephesus the apostle persevered for three months 
in attempting to produce an impression on the syna- 
gogue. The result was not inconsiderable, but the 
party opposed to him was so numerous, and became 
so inveterate, that, as we saw, he separated the dis- 
ciples, and retired with them to the school of Tyran- 
nus. Here he taught daily for “the space of two 
years,” and with extraordinary success. 

Two things distinguished the apostle’s sojourn at 
Ephesus, each of which may be looked at in con- 
nexion with something for which the city was re- 
markable. 

It was remarkable, in the first place, for the prac- 
tice of magic, and the study of “curious arts.” Many 
of the Ephesians professed to be able to use sorcery, 
and many books were written, in which the sources 
of their power, deep and mysterious secrets, were 
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supposed to be revealed. There were the celebrated 
“Ephesian Letters,’—that is, certain cabalistic words, 
such as “Aski Cataski Ltr Tetrar Damnameneus 
Aiston,” which, being learned and repeated, or 
written on parchment and carried about the per- 
son, were supposed to act as a charm, preserving 
the individual from disease, misfortune, demons, and 
so on. It was in consequence of these things, we may 
suppose, that the “signs” which sometimes accom- 
panied the preaching of the gospel were permitted to 
assume at Ephesus an unusual form. It is said that 
“ God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul,” 
—miracles of a sort not ordinarily or everywhere 
wrought. Just as on one occasion the healing power 
went out of Jesus when a woman touched the hem 
of His garment, so the Divine virtue acted through 
the medium of certain articles of dress which had — 
been in contact with St Paul, when they were ap- 
plied to the sick and the infirm, in the name of 
Christ, and as an act of faith. We express it thus, 
because we have reason to believe that in this way 
it was, that the miraculous influence emanating from 
apostles was always shown to flow, not from “their 
own power and holiness,” but from the power of God, 
and the efficacy of that name “ which is above every 
name.” ‘This was announced by Peter and John on 
the occasion of the first public exercise of their power 
on the impotent man at the gate of the Temple ; and 
it was illustrated at Ephesus in the presumptuous 
attempt of some mercenary impostors to exercise 
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a power of the true source of which they knew no- 
thing. 

“ Certain vagabond Jews, exorcists,” attempted to 
imitate “the signs of an apostle.” Among these 
“were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief of 
the priests,” —the head, perhaps, of one of the 
“courses” that took the duties of the priesthood in 
turn, as in our cathedrals certain persons are, by 
rotation, “‘in residence.”2 These men had perhaps 
heard Paul preach, and had witnessed some works 
of healing done by him, and they undertook to ope- 
rate on a possessed subject, by “calling over him” 
the Divine name, saying—‘ We adjure you by Jesus 
whom Paul preacheth.” It was to be seen, however, 
that these words were not like the famed “ Ephesian 
Letters” or any of the customary forms of exorcism 
which might be professionally taught or employed 
for money; but were words which, to have force or 
virtue, must be connected in those who used them 
with moral character and religious faith, and have 
their use sanctioned by Divine authority. The evil 
spirit answered—‘“ Jesus, I know, and Paul I know, 
but who are ye?” The man, with a sudden spring, 
“leaped on them, and overcame them,” tearing their 
clothes and bruising their persons, “so that they fled 
out of the house naked and wounded.” The moral 
effect of the occurrence was immense and immediate. 
As an auxiliary means it contributed to the apostle’s 
ministerial success; fear and awe fell upon the minds 


of all who heard it, “and the name of the Lord Jesus 
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was magnified.” Many who were professed believers, 
but who had not turned from all the evils of their 
previous heathenism, acknowledged and confessed 
their deeds; and many others addicted to ‘ curious 
arts,” the study and practice of Ephesian magic, 
brought forth their books and publicly burned them 
in the sight of the multitude. All ancient books 
were expensive, but this sort was peculiarly so. The 
price of those that were in this instance destroyed 
was carefully calculated, and was found to amount 
to “fifty thousand pieces of silver.” At the lowest 
estimation, this, in our money, would be something 
like two thousand pounds! “So mightily grew the 
Word of God and prevailed.” 

The incident thus referred to took place some time 
in the coursé of the two years previously mentioned. 
The apostle tells us that he laboured at Ephesus 
“py the space of three years.”3 At the end of the 
two years he would have been there two years and 
three months; even if he remained but a few months 
longer he might describe the period of his residence, 
in round numbers, as three years, or about that space 
of time. As the latter months went on, he began to 
prepare for his departure, as he had formed his plans 
for his future movements. What these plans were 
we shall see afterwards; at present, we proceed to 
notice the second thing which is mentioned as occur- 
ring at Ephesus, and which arose out of the chief 
peculiarity of the place. 

Ephesus was celebrated for the temple and worship 
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of Diana. The temple was a magnificent structure, 
consisting of open colonnades, connected with an en- 
closed central shrine, in which was preserved the 
image of the goddess, believed to have fallen from 
heaven. It was a rude, ugly bit of wood, presenting 
some resemblance to the human form, and, as such, 
had become the object of idolatrous veneration. I will 
not go into any lengthened description of this famous 
temple, as you can learn all about it in books, far more 
minutely and graphically given than could with pro- 
priety be attempted in a lecture like this. I need not 
go either, at any great length, into the account of the 
riot of Demetrius, the thing which we have now to 
notice, as many of you have an account of that already 
in your hands.* I will only say that, in consequence 
of the devotion of the Ephesians to the worship of 
Diana, a more systematic and deliberate demonstration 
against the gospel was got up by idolators, as such, 
than we read of anywhere else. In most other places 
persecution or resistance began with the J ews, and it 
was by the Jews that the Gentiles were excited against 
the apostles ; or it was the opposition of a few inte- 
rested persons as at Philippi; or it was the passive 
resistance of indifference or of unbelief But at 
Ephesus, the city distinguished above all others for a 
certain species of popular idolatry, the Gentile popu- 
lation, or some of them, without being wrought upon 
and provoked by the Jews, rather including them in 
their animosity as well, made a violent and con- 
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certed attack on the gospel in the persons of its 
ministers. 

Ephesus was the metropolis of the western portion 
of Asia. At certain seasons it was filled to overflow- 
ing by the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities 
coming in to attend the public games, and to observe 
and honour the month sacred to Diana. It was 
most likely at such a time that the riot of Demetrius 
took place. The silversmiths, and workmen of like 
occupation, drove a thriving trade on such occasions, 
and made large profits by the sale of little models of 
the Temple, or of that part of it enshrining the sacred 
image. It was found, however, towards the close 
of Paul’s residence in the city, that at the time when 
business was expected to be brisk, there was nothing 
like the customary demand for what everybody had 
formerly been forward to buy. This was attributed, 
and no doubt correctly, to the influence of him who, 
though he never directly attacked the goddess or her 
worshippers, yet constantly inculeated the exclusive 
claims to religious veneration of “ the only living and 
true God.” Demetrius, a master manufacturer pro- 
bably, and one who had great influence with the 
workmen, convened a meeting of all those who were 
likely to be injured by the spread of the new truth. 
He addressed them with great tact and considerable 
ability. He appealed at once to their interest and 
their superstition. Their “craft was in danger,’”— 
that by which they had their wealth; but that was 
not all,—it was not even the most important con- 
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sideration,—religion itself was in danger ; not only 
might they themselves be injured, but, worse than 
that, there was peril to everything venerable and 
sacred: “The temple of the great goddess Diana” 
might “be despised, and her magnificence destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshipped.” The 
men were excited. Sympathetic enthusiasm sug- 
gested a capital watchword, so that they cried out 
with one consent, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians !” 
They were “filled with wrath.” They rushed into 
the streets, repeating their creed at the top of their 
voices, to the astonishment alike of townspeople and 
strangers, so that “ the whole city was filled with con- 
fusion.” Some, most likely, made their way to the 
residence of Aquila, with the intention of laying hold 
of St Paul; for, as he testifies that for his life Aquila 
and Priscilla endangered their own, it is probable that 
the peril was incurred by some resistance to the mob 
at this time.* They did not find Paul, but they found 
two of his friends, Gaius and Aristarchus, and, hav- 
ing “caught” them, seized upon them with violence, 
the news of the capture was noised abroad, and the 
whole multitude, shouting and hallooing on account of 
their prize, “rushed with one accord into the theatre,” 
carrying the men with them. 

Paul. was unwilling to appear afraid of the danger, 
and still more to seem to secure his own safety at the 
expense of that of his friends. He wished, therefore, 
to go into the theatre and to face the crowd. This, 
not only did some of the disciples resist, but “ certain 
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of the chief of Asia,” men at the time in high office, 
who were “friends” of the apostle, seeing the tumult, 
and knowing the man, sent to him a message, which 
they conjectured would be at once seasonable and 
necessary, “not” on any account to “adventure himself 
into the theatre.” Within the building scenes were 
occurring of the most exciting description. Numbers 
had joined the rioters without knowing what was 
meant ; they followed the ever-augmenting crowd, and 
were carried away by it; the consequence was that 
the assembly was disturbed and “ confused ;” “some 
cried one thing and some another,” for the greater 
part, ignorant of the origin of the tumult, “ knew not 
wherefore they were come together.” The Jews, not 
wishing to be confounded with Paul and his com- 
panions, and conscious that their known belief might 
expose them to suspicion, put forward one of their - 
number to address the people, who ‘ beckoned with 
his hand,” anxious to explain matters, and to defend 
himself and those whom he represented. As soon, 
however, as it was known that he was a Jew, they 
would hear nothing. He was of the same nation, and, 
in some sort, a co-religionist with St Paul, and that 
was enough. They met his attempt to speak with 
loud and vociferous defiance of his Jewish mono- 
theism, and for ‘the space of two hours” kept -bawl- 
ing out, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians! Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” At length, when from 
sheer exhaustion, something like a lull occurred, and 
it appeared possible to speak with a hope of being 
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heard, “ the town clerk,” or recorder, who had for some 
time been watching the proceedings, addressed the 
assembly, and succeeded in bringing it to its senses. 

He quieted the mob with as much tact as 
had been displayed in exciting it. He referred to 
the fact, which no man would venture to deny, that 
the city of Ephesus was devoted to the worship of 
the goddess Diana and of the image that fell down 
from Jupiter. The thing could not be doubted; 
nobody doubted it; they could, therefore, afford to 
be calm and self-assured, and to do nothing under 
rashness or excitement. Gaius and Aristarchus were 
still standing in the rude custody of the rioters; 
the town-clerk pointed to them, saying that they had 
brought hither these men as if chargeable with some 
criminal offence—men whose conduct had been orderly 
and peaceable, who had been guilty neither of sacrilege 
nor blasphemy, who had not robbed their temples 
nor spoken contemptuously of their goddess. If Deme- 
trius and the craftsmen who had originated the dis- 
turbance had any private charge to bring against 
them, the courts were open, the assizes were at pre- 
sent going on, there were judges before whom the 
accusation might be made. If, however, they wished 
inquiry to be instituted into some matters of public 
interest, that must be gone into in a properly-consti- 
tuted assembly. As to the uproar occasioned by what 
had brought them together, they were themselves 
liable to an indictment on account of it; there was 
no apparent cause sufficient to justify such an irre- 
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gular “concourse.” With these wise words he subdued 
and stilled the minds of the people; and, seeing his 
opportunity, he probably pronounced some well-known 
formula, indicating that the business was at an end. 
The assembly was dismissed, and it was now in no 
humour to dispute the dismissal. 

Such were the two occurrences which, in addition 
to his ministerial success, and, indeed, occasioned by 
it, distinguished the residence of St Paul at Ephesus. 
They may give rise to a passing remark as we make 
our way to what is next to be noticed. The first 
incident sprang out of the ‘ special miracles” which 
are said to have been “wrought by the hands of 
Paul.” These “special miracles” — special as to 
their mode, the employment of handkerchiefs or 
aprons to convey through the person of the apostle 
the Divine virtue—are looked at very differently by 
two classes of observers. The Romanist sees in them 
a sanction for the veneration and the use of relics; 
the Rationalist regards them as utterly unhistorical, 
and equally so the pretended discomfiture of the sons 
of Sceva. In relation to the first, it might, perhaps, 
be suggested, that things taken from a living man, 
and taken, it may be presumed, with the cémsent of 
his will, afford no sanction for the exercise of faith 
in the miraculous potency of pieces of bone or bits 
of rag, the representatives of the dead. Besides, it 
is not likely that the things taken from St Paul could 
be used beyond the one case to which they were first 
applied, and for which they were, in a sense, in- 
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tended ;—just as the brazen serpent could retain no 
virtue beyond the occasion for which it was meant. 
As to the sceptical objection, that the whole story, 
~ including both the success and the discomfiture, is 
ridiculous and incredible, we submit, generally, that, 
so far as the objection proceeds on the denial of all 
miracle, the utter impossibility of the thing in con- | 
sequence of the fixed sequences of natural law, we 
are not careful to reply to it; we will not argue that. 
The possibility of miracle is with us a question 
previously settled in the affirmative. We assume 
that, and proceed upon it, and with the man who 
denies it we just quietly part company. On some 
other occasion we might go into the matter with 
him, but we cannot condescend to do it just now. 
So far as the objection is taken to the speciality of 
the miracles, the unlikelihood of such a procedure 
as that described being employed or sanctioned, it 
may be remarked, first, that the miracles are de- 
signedly described as special, indicating the depar- 
ture from what was usual; second, that there appears 
to be a reason for this speciality in the circumstances 
of the case, in the fact already noticed, of the preva- 
lence in Ephesus of magical pretensions which might 
best be put to nought by something like themselves, 
but manifestly accompanied by a Divine power. 
Then, thirdly, with respect to the discomfiture of 
the exorcists, it must at any rate be admitted that 
the invention, if it be one, is a stroke of genius, 
admirable of its kind, every feature of it alive and 
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eloquent; while the concluding touch, that it was 
not the name or the power of St Paul, but “the 
name of the Lord Jesus” that was “ magnified,” is 
one which suggests something beyond the artistic 
skill of either deluded or deluding idealist, impress- 
ing us with the conviction that we are in the grave 
and reverend presence of truth. Lastly, this thought 
may have something in it—namely, that the same 
man who wrote the account of these “special 
miracles” and the failure of the exorcists, wrote 
the account of the riot of Demetrius; and, if ever 
there was a man of cool head, knowledge of human 
nature, acquaintance with the world, and of resolute, 
practical, common sense, it was the writer of that 
graphic account. The man who wrote that was not 
one who would be likely to be seduced, either by 
falsehood or fanaticism, to put on the same page 
with it a lie or an absurdity. His character, as 
reflected from the one thing, would seem to be a 
guarantee for his sense and honesty in relation to 
the other. 

After the riot the apostle called the disciples to- 
gether and prepared to leave them. Before we pro- 
ceed with him, however, whither he is going, we 
must glance at two or three things which may be 
conjectured to have occurred during his residence at 
Ephesus. 

It is possible, then, that he, and those who laboured 
with him, made occasional journeys into the neigh- 
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bouring districts, and that thus not only was there 
propagated the general persuasion “ that they be no 
gods which are made with hands,’—which persua- 
sion, according to Demetrius, had got diffused “ al- 
most throughout all Asia,’—but that several churches 
were gathered and established besides that at Ephe- 
sus, as, for instance, at Colosse, Laodicea, Hierapolis, 
and soon. It is also probable that during his resi- 
dence at Ephesus the apostle wrote his letter to the 
Galatians. He is supposed, also, by some, to have 
run across to Corinth, and paid his friends there a 
short visit. It is thought, too, that he wrote a short 
letter to the Corinthians, which has not been pre- 
served. ‘These opinions are founded upon his appear- 
ing to speak, in his second letter to the Church, of 
his next visit to Corinth being his third;5 and on an 
expression in the first, in which it seems to be inti- 
mated that he had previously written to them.6 I 
need not tell you that on both points there are oppo- 
site opinions. Neither of them are of much import- 
ance, but so far as I have an opinion myself, I may 
say that the affirmative of each of the questions ap- 
pears to me to be sustained, both by general proba- 
bility and textual interpretation. 

Then, towards the close of his stay at Ephesus, he 
certainly wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Two things led to the writing of this letter ;—in the 
first place, some members of a Christian family resi- 
dent in Corinth coming to Ephesus informed Paul 
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of the strifes and schisms by which the Church was 
rent ;7 and, in the second place, a letter was received 
from Corinth, brought probably by three of the 
brethren specially deputed for the purpose, in which 
certain points were mentioned, on which the apostle’s 
opinion and advice were asked.8 

It would also seem that Paul had intimated to the 
Corthinians that when he left Ephesus he would pro- 
ceed direct to Corinth, and that afterwards he would 
go into Macedonia, and return to Corinth again. 
Circumstances, however, led to a change of purpose, 
and, instead of going direct to Corinth, he determined 
to proceed first to Macedonia. This apparent vacil- 
lation was not without results, as you will see by the 
passages to which you are referred.9 

While at Ephesus the apostle arranged for a special 
collection throughout all the Gentile churches on be- 
half of the poor saints at Jerusalem. He gave direc- 
tions to the churches in Galatia in respect to this 
matter, and he took measures to have it attended to 
in Macedonia and Greece.19 He referred to it in his 
letter to the Corinthians ; and he sent Timothy and 
Erastus into Macedonia.11 Titus also was requested 
to go to Corinth,!2 partly on this, and partly in con- 
nexion with other matters. Timothy, too, it was inti- 
mated, might possibly visit Corinth, but that was not 
certain.13 The apostle, probably, directed his friends 
where to come to him, or specified where he expected 
to meet them—Titus at Troas, Timothy at Philippi. 
How things ultimately turned out we shall see. - 
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Section IIl.—Macedonia and Illyricum— 
Corinth. to Troas. — 


LECTURE XV. 


/ 

“ Paul departed for to go into Macedonia. And when he had gone 
over those parts, and had given them much exhortation, he 
came into Greece, and there abode three months.”— Acts xx. 1-3. 

«And when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us 
gladly.” —Aots xxi. 17. 


WE now leave Ephesus, and go with St Paul into 
Macedonia ; we travel with him during the summer 
and autumn, and then settle for a season at Corinth ; 
from Corinth we start for Syria, going round by 
Philippi, Troas, and Miletus, and at length reach 
Jerusalem, where, instead of at Antioch, the last 
recorded journey of the apostle ends. 

You have here, again, to notice the extraordinary 
compression which distinguishes many parts of this 
sacred story. The half-dozen lines which I have just 
read from the twentieth chapter of the Acts cover a 
period of nearly twelve months—almost a year of an 
eventful life, and that the life of St Paul! In our 
day we have biographies of two, four, six, and even 
eight volumes! The late Mr Simeon, of Cambridge, 
left directions in his will that if any life was written 
of him it was not to extend beyond one volume. 
The direction was obeyed, and obeyed to the letter, 
but in that only, for, though his friends got his bio- 
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graphy into one volume, that one volume was thick 
enough to have made two or three! No year, I sup- 
pose, of the good man’s “ Life,” was compressed like 
St Paul's into a few lines. In the present case, if we 
had nothing but the brief outline of the historian, the 
period before us would be an utter blank. Happily, 
however, we can put in the particulars with tolerable 
certainty, from statements contained in the apostle’s 
letters. | 
Previous to leaving Ephesus, the apostle appears to 
have requested Titus to visit Corinth, for the purpose 
of forwarding the collection which he was anxious to 
obtain from the Gentile churches for the poor Jews 
in Judea.* He had sent his letter to Corinth—(what 
we are familiar with as “the First Epistle”)—by 
other hands. ‘Titus, however, would be acquainted 
with the way in which it was received, and would 
be able to inform him of the result. He might 
possibly have arranged for Titus to meet him at 
Troas; at any rate, he left Ephesus fully expecting 
that he would do so, and hence he at once proceeded 
thither. In this expectation he was disappointed, 
and the disappointment was painfully felt.2 He had 
passed through Troas on his previous journey, but 
we have no reason to think that he then preached 
either to Jew or Gentile. He was silently waiting 
for light and guidance, and when these were vouch- 
safed he was impelled immediately to leave the place.3 
On arriving at Troas the second time,and while waiting 
awhile for the coming of Titus, “a door was opened 
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to him” for the proclamation of “ Christ's gospel.” 
Though he had gone, however, with the express in- 
tention and purpose of doing this, such was his dis- 
tress of mind in not meeting with his friend, and 
such his anxiety to receive intelligence from Corinth, 
that he could not avail himself of the offered op- 
portunity of usefulness. He “had no rest in his 
spirit ;” he was depressed and powerless, and so, 
taking leave of the people, he at once started for 
Macedonia. 

When, some six years before, he made his never- 
to-be-forgotten voyage from Troas to Macedonia, he 
was accompanied by Luke, Silas, and Timothy. 
None of these were with him now, It is not likely, 
however, that he was travelling alone. Some who 
had laboured with him at Ephesus were, no doubt, 
his companions; but who they were must be matter 
of conjecture. It might have been Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus, who would thus have an opportunity - of 
visiting their friends.6 The apostle, no doubt, pro- 
ceeded at once to Philippi. The church there was 
especially endeared to him, both for its Christian 
excellence and its affectionate devotion to himself, 
There, too, probably, Luke resided; and there, he 
was willing to hope, he might either meet with, or 
get tidings of, Titus. Timothy had been sent into 
Macedonia with the probability that he might reach 
Corinth.’ He had not returned to Ephesus, as we 
think, before Paul left it, and there was thus the 
further probability of his meeting with him, If so, 
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it was not unlikely that he might be able to tell him 
what he was so anxious to hear. 

Whether or not he found Timothy at Philippi on 
his arrival there, we cannot say; but we know that 
he was with him afterwards, for his name is asso- 
ciated with the apostle’s in the Salutation of the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians,’ which was cer- 
tainly written from Macedonia,? and most likely from 
Philippi. 

At length Titus and St Paul met. The news 
brought from Corinth was of a mixed character,. but 
there was so much to dissipate the apostle’s forebod- 
ings and to reanimate his confidence, that at first he 
could think of nothing but what contributed to his 
joy. He had left Troas and travelled to Macedonia 
in a state of deep mental depression and distress ; he 
was anxious by day and sleepless at night; his very 
“flesh had no rest” from the battle he seemed to be 
engaged in “ without,” and from the fears and ap- 
prehensions predominant “within.” But God, who 
“comforteth those who are cast down,” comforted 
him “by the coming of Titus.” Titus himself had 
been solaced and refreshed by what he had witnessed 
at Corinth ; his heart glowed as he told it over to St 
Paul, and St Paul rejoiced as he heard of the impres- 
sion and the results of his admonitions, and was 
assured of the Corinthians’ revived confidence and 
fervent affection. The way in which the apostle 
adverts to this,—lingering upon it, expressing his joy 
again and again, throwing out his burning words in 
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exclamatory sentences indicative of the pleasurable 
and agitating excitement under which he wrote, —all 
this shows the depth and seriousness of his previous 
depression.!° 

The intelligence from Corinth was, as we have 
hinted, of a mixed character. Either from Titus, or 
from some one who might have more recently left 
Corinth, having witnessed the rise of a new trouble, 
the apostle heard of insidious and malignant move-- 
ments against himself. These were promoted, it 
would seem, by some known individual who was 
prominent as a leader, who had come to Corinth as 
a Christian teacher, who had a letter or letters 
authenticating his pretensions, and who, probably, 
was a sort of Judaising heresiarch. This man and 
those whom he seduced and corrupted by his counsels, 
called in question St Paul’s apostleship and authority 
to teach, impugned his motives, accused him of in- 
sincerity, cunning, cowardice, selfishness, avarice, and 
other basenesses ; ridiculed his person, and in every 
way sought to lower his reputation and to destroy 
his usefulness. Under the influence of the opposite 
emotions excited by the different communications 
that reached him from Corinth,—whether woven 
together or separately received,—the apostle sat down 
and wrote, or dictated, another letter to the Corin- 
thian Church, in which he embodied all that he felt 
of restored confidence in relation to some, and of 
surprise, indignation, and defiance towards others.11 
This letter was committed, apparently, to the care 
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of Titus, who was directed to return to Corinth in 
connexion. with the business of the collection. Titus 
was to be accompanied by two others, whose names 
are not given, but who are described respectively as 
“the brother whose praise is in the gospel through- 
out all the churches,” and as “our brother whom we 
have oftentimes proved diligent in many. things,” 12 
Some have supposed that the first of these was St 
Luke, and that the allusion refers to “the gospel,” 
which it is thought he had by that time composed 
and published. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
his history of Jesus was yet written, and still more 
doubtful whether the name, here supposed to be 
applied to it, had so early come into use. It is better, 
perhaps, to be content to say that the men were 
evidently well known and of high character, con- 
spicuous and reliable, but that we have no means of 
determining who they were. Their names are not 
written here, but. they were written, doubtless, “in 
the Lamb’s Book of Life.” 

The letter was sent off. The apostle, willing that 
it should work out its own results, and wishing to 
give the Corinthians the opportunity of a voluntary 
return to obedience free from the pressure of his 
personal presence, decided on spending some time in 
a new mission, thus penetrating into regions he had 
not before visited. It was now midsummer, or a 
little past it. Paul was at Ephesus at the previous 
Passover,!3 (the modern Easter;) he meant to have 
remained there over Pentecost, (the modern Whit- 
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suntide.) He might have deemed it prudent, in 
consequence of the riot, to leave sooner. Hence, 
allowing for the time occupied in passing hastily 
through Troas to Macedonia, we may safely say that 
the period of the year was what has just been stated. 
If so, the apostle had some months of fine weather 
before him. He left Macedonia, penetrated into the 
countries lying to the west and north-west, so that, 
as far as “Illyricum” he “fully preached the gospel 
of Christ.” In referring to this he uses the singular 
expression, that “from Jerusalem and round about 
unto Illyricum,” he had done this. ‘“ Jerusalem” 
was regarded as the centre of operations. ‘‘ Out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty, God had shined ;” 
“His voice had gone out through all the earth, His 
words unto the end of the world.” In the successive 
journeys of the apostle, the circles of undulation, filled 
with the waves of sound and light destined to arouse 
and cheer the nations, had been constantly enlarg- 
ing. The first had been comparatively contracted ; 
it was confined to regions within the limits of the old 
eastern land. The second passed over into Europe, 
and opened to the gospel Macedonia and Greece. 
And now, the third takes a wider range, and a bolder 
sweep, and carries the “ glad tidings” imto countries 
which neither Greek literature nor Roman civilisa- 
tion had fully subdued.14 

The apostle, having accomplished the purpose thus 
indicated, arrived, towards the winter, in Greece. 
He probably visited the principal churches in Achaia, 
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but his residence was, doubtless, at Corinth. In anti- 
cipating his visit he had expressed the fear “that he 
might not find the Corinthians such as he would, 
and that he should be found of them such as they 
would not.” He had told them he was determined “not 
to spare” them, in searching into and punishing either 
inconsistencies of behaviour or contempt of his autho- 
rity.5 Whether the time he had allowed them for 
thought had proved beneficial, or whether the incen- 
diary, shrinking from a personal encounter, had taken 
himself off, we do not know; but, from what we 
gather of St Paul’s employment at Corinth, we are 
led to think that his mind was easy, and that during 
the three months that he spent there he was not 
fretted and annoyed by the state of the Church. He 
was hospitably entertained by Gaius, thus freed from 
care and the necessities of manual labour. He was 
surrounded by many attached friends and zealous 
coadjutors, some of whom he mentions in one of his 
letters,!© and others of whom appear in the narra- 
tive before us. He employed his leisure, if we may 
use such a phrase respecting him, in writing the 
“ Epistle to the Romans” 17—the noblest of his works, 
one which in matter, manner, construction, execution, 
indicates the calm, fixed, undisturbed concentration 
of all his faculties on that which was to be produced. 
At the opening of the next year, he made prepara- 
tions for his journey to Jerusalem. His first inten- 
tion was to proceed from Cenchrea and go direct to 
Syria, touching, perhaps, at Ephesus. On hearing, 
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however, that the Jews were plotting to waylay him 
and to do him a mischief, he changed his purpose, 
and determined to go round through Macedonia. 
When he left he was accompanied by several devoted 
adherents and fellow-workers, some of whom intended 
going part of the way, while others of them, as we 
know, went with him through the whole of it, and 
were with him in Jerusalem.'§ 

The entire company, as we think, left Corinth, and 
proceeded together to Philippi. There Luke had 
been left on the previous journey, as we gather from 
the language employed; and there, by the same rule, 
we infer that he was met with again. We lose the 
“we” of the historian, as an eye-witness, when we leave 
Philippi, and we only recover it when, as it appears 
to us, we return thither at this juncture. Sopater, 
Aristarchus, Secundus, Tychicus, and the rest, it is said, 
“ going before, tarried for us at Troas., And we sailed 
away from Philippi, and came unto them at 'Troas.” 
The impression is, not that either the whole or part 
of them had gone from Corinth or Cenchrea to 
Troas, but that all had sailed from Philippi, and that 
Paul and the writer of the Acts were soon to follow. 
The writer, by the way, could not have been Timothy, 
as he was among those who had gone on before ; nor 
Silas, as, from all that we know of him, he was now 
at J erusalém. 

Paul continued at Philippi, it is said, till “ after 
the days of unleavened bread”—that is, till after the 
solemnities which were connected with ie Passover. 
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We thus have what determines the time of the year, 
and, if we knew the exact year, we could trace the 
apostle’s movements, and tell the day of the month 
and the day of the week on which each was made. 
Some have attempted to do this, and their dates, day 
by day, would be accurate if they were only right in 
the year. That, however, cannot be precisely deter- 
mined ; but, even admitting this, the historian gives 
so many details as to the time taken up between one 
place and another, that it is impossible to go far wrong 
in marking, step by step, the apostle’s progress during 
the forty-nine days which intervened between the 
Passover and the Pentecost. 

The first voyage from Troas to Neapolis, the port 
of Philippi, was accomplished, “with a straight 
course”—that is, favoured, as we suppose, by a fair 
wind—in two days.19 This time, from Neapolis to 
Troas, it takes five. Paul, as we saw, was unable to 
remain at T'roas when there last, being obliged hastily 
to leave it in spite of a remarkable opening for use- 
fulness. He now, in some measure, makes up for 
_ this by staying seven days, though we know that he 
is anxious to push forward with all possible speed.20 

At Troas we find “ the first day of the week” is 
so mentioned as to intimate that it had already be- 
come customary with the disciples ‘‘ to meet together” 
on that day “‘ to break bread,” that is, to observe the 
Lord’s Supper in connexion with worship and ex- 
hortation. The meeting, of which we have an account, 
took place at night. It was Paul’s last opportunity 
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of preaching, as he was leaving on the morrow, and 
leaving under the impression that he was never to 
revisit these parts again.2!_ He was so interested in 
the occasion, and so absorbed by his subject, that he 
“ continued his speech till midnight.” ‘utychus, a 
young man, overcome by the heat of the room,—for 
“there were many lights burning,” and it was no doubt 
full,—fatigued too, probably, by the labour of the 
day, and, it might be, unable to follow such “ reason- 
ings” as St Paul’s, gradually sank down under the 
influence of sleep, and, as he sat near the window, he 
lost his balance, “fell down from the third loft, and 
was taken up dead.” There was great consternation. 
The service was interrupted; St Paul instantly went 
down, fell upon the body of the young man, as Elijah 
stretched himself of old on that of the child, felt that 
through faith in the Divine Name power had gone 
forth, and that he could say to the sorrowing specta- 
tors, ‘Trouble not yourselves, for his life is in him.” 
We put it thus, on the hypothesis that death had 
really occurred, and that the young man was reani- 
mated by miracle. We do not say, however, but 
that there are some grounds, in the language used by 
the historian, for supposing that the accident was not 
in itself fatal, and that the young man might be, and 
that he was, partly brought round by the attention of 
his friends. 

Meeting in a room on “ the third loft” of a private 
house indicates, perhaps, both the limited number of 
the disciples at Troas, comparatively speaking, and 
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there not having been among them any very opulent; 
while the number of lights shows that they were con- 
scious that they had nothing to conceal, in opposition 
to what came to be “slanderously reported.” The 
Lord’s Supper was probably observed every “first 
day,” or, perhaps, whenever the disciples met for 
worship. It might be preceded, or followed, by an 
ordinary meal as a “ love-feast,” and it would seem 
that something of the kind took place at Troas. 
“The breaking of bread,” as the Eucharist or Com- 
munion, might have taken place before Paul preached. 
“The breaking of bread and eating,” followed by 
familar “talk,” might have been something rather 
social than sacred, though “ sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer.” At break of day the apostle 
departed. Luke and some others had gone forward 
to Assos by ship; Paul was to join them there; he 
preferred taking a shorter cut by land, and “ going 
afoot ’”’—a distance of some five-and-twenty miles. 
After a night of exertion and excitement, without 
apparently taking any sleep, he set off to do this. 
The day on which he started you will find that some 
of his biographers call Monday; others, again, regard- 
ing it as the continuance of “the first day of the 
week,” speak of Paul’s solitary walk “ on that Sunday 
afternoon.” The Jewish Sabbath ended in the even- 
ing, and to Jews “the first day of the week” would 
immediately begin. But the disciples at Troas, if 
Gentiles, would not reckon their day so, and, though 
they might have learned from Jews to divide time 
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into weeks, yet their “day,” as before, would be 
reckoned as from morning till night. The disciples 
might have met, like those afterwards described by 
Pliny, “early in the morning” in memory of the 
resurrection of Jesus. The most of them would 
have to go to their ordinary labour during the work- 
ing hours of the day, and might meet again at night 
for a second service, and “the breaking of bread.” If 
so, and it was this concluding service of a Sunday 
which Paul attended, rather than one on what we 
should call “ Saturday evening,” it would be a Mon- 
day on which he took his solitary walk from Troas 
to Assos. 
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Paut, then, arrived at Assos towards Monday even- 
ing. The ship in which Luke and his companions 
had left Troas, had rounded the promontory, and was 
already in the harbour, so that they at once “ took 
him in.” They went on immediately, and proceeded 
to Mitylene. Whether they made any stay there is 
not said; but, when they had “sailed thence,” they 
were the next day “over against Chios ”—probably 
becalmed.. The day after, however, they crossed the 
Bay of Ephesus—the apostle, doubtless, indulging in 
memories, aspirations, and forebodings which could 
not be repressed. Towards evening they arrived at 
Samos, but put in for the night at the harbour of 
Trogyllium, which was on the mainland, opposite 
the island. Starting the next morning, a short pas- 
sage brought them to Miletus, where they were de- 
layed two or three days. Whether this delay was 
designed or accidental, cannot, perhaps, be deter- 
mined. If Paul and his friends had the command of 
the vessel the delay was, most likely, intentional, with 
a view to what afterwards took place. If it was occa- 
sioned by the detention of the ship from business 
causes, then the apostle took advantage of the oppor- 
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tunity to do what he did. It would almost seem that 
the ship’s not touching at Ephesus was by direction 
of the apostle, seeing that he “determined to sail 
past it,’ beeause he would not spend the time there 
which he was anxious to employ in hastening to Jeru- 
salem. If not, and if, when at Trogyllium, he knew 
that they would be detained at Miletus, he could have 
run up from thence to Ephesus, have seen his friends, 
and joined the vessel again at Miletus; but that 
might have involved the risk of his losing his passage, 
if his departure from Ephesus were delayed,—a risk 
which he was not disposed to incur. Proceeding, 
therefore, to Miletus, he sent to Ephesus as soon as 
he arrived, and “‘ called the elders of the Church” that 
he might leave with them his parting admonitions. 
The distance was about thirty miles; three days, or 


~ even two, would suffice for the sending of the message, 


~ 


the arrival of the elders, and the apostolic interview. 

There is so much that is touching and sugges- 
tive in St Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders, that 
we feel disposed to linger awhile at Miletus, that we 
may take away with us some distinct recollection of 
what he said, and of what the whole of the proceed- 
ings would seem to teach. 

Look first at the substance of the address. «The 


apostle, you will observe, says something about him- 


self, as to the past ; something as to the future ; and 
something to the assembled presbyters ag to their 
special duties. 

With respect to the first of these, it may be noticed, 


ADDRESS AT MILETUS. Soo 


that we have in it the utterance of one who was con- 
scious of having been faithful and diligent in the dis- 
charge of the work given him to do,—who was neither 
ashamed, therefore, to speak of it, nor afraid to appeal 
to those who knew him as to the truth of what he said. 

“Ye know,” said he, “from the first day that I 
came into Asia, after what manner I have been with 
you at all seasons.” ‘“ At all seasons !’”—very various 
had been the seasons which had passed over him; 
the time was not very long,—only three years,—but 
it afforded opportunity for the contradiction and 
blasphemy, the persecution and lying-in-wait of the 
Jews—for a riotous disturbance got up by the oppo- 
nents of the gospel among the idolatrous Gentiles— 
for much, doubtless, to appear among some of the 
converts which often distressed him,—and for intel- 
ligence to be brought from Corinth and Galatia 
which agitated and disturbed. On the other hand, 
there were seasons of wonderful success ; sometimes 
special miracles were wrought, by which “ the name 
of the Lord was magnified,” but by which he also was 
magnified who alone could use that name with effect. 
The influence of the gospel went abroad into the sur- 
rounding country, and even some of “‘the chiefs of Asia” 
became Paul’s friends. From the first day, however, 
to the last, at all seasons, and in every change of 
circumstances, he was always the same man,—and 
they who had the best opportunities of observing him, 
knew that he was. By success and popularity he was 
never elated, for he constantly served Christ “ with 
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all humility of mind ;” to the sins and the sorrows of 
others he was never insensible,—both touched him, 
touched him deeply, and wrung from him often 
‘many tears.” With respect to the subject-matter of 
his teaching, “he testified both to Jews and Greeks 
repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He did not indulge in argumenta- 
tive subtlety or rhetorical display ; he used not “ the 
excellency of speech or of wisdom” in any secular 
sense of the terms, in “declaring the testimony of 
God.” In the plainest and simplest manner, he 
preached ‘“ Christ crucified,” testifying both to Jew 
and Greek, that ‘‘God now commanded all men 
everywhere to repent,” and that by faith in Him who 
had died on the cross all might obtain the “ forgive- 
ness of sin;” and, in thus acting, as in Corinth so at 
Ephesus, “ though his speech and his preaching was 
not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, it was 
with the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
In respect to his devotion to his work, his diligence 
and zeal, he taught “ publicly” and privately,—in 
synagogue and school-room, and “from house to 
house.” Finally, with respect to his boldness and 
faithfulness, ‘he had kept back nothing that was pro- 
fitable ;” nor had he “ shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God.” He had kept back nothing, though 
he might have been tempted to do so for the promo- 
tion of peace, or for the sake of popularity ; but he 
sought neither his own ease nor the praise of men. 
He might give offence by exposing error, but it was 
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“ profitable” to do so, and it must be done : he might 
make an enemy by reproving sin, but it was for the 
good alike of the individual and the Church ; what 
was defective in knowledge he sought to supply ; what 
was dangerous in doctrine he exposed and met ; what 
was inconsistent in character he pointed out; what 
was wrong in morals he openly condemned. He 
“ declared the whole counsel of God,” and “ kept 
back nothing that was profitable”—profitable to be 
taught as a part of the faith, or necessary to be known 
for the promotion of holiness. 

Such, in brief, was what Paul said about himself in 
relation to the past. In respect to the second thing, 
his anticipations and purpose in respect to the future, 
he speaks thus:—‘ I am now going to Jerusalem ; I 
go bound in spirit, constrained by an influence T ¢an- 
not resist ; resolved to advance, from a sense of duty. 
I know not what may befall me there; but this I 
know, that in every city through which I pass 1 
receive warnings from the Holy Ghost that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. None of these things move 
me, neither do I count my life dear unto myself ; I 
am ready not only to be bound, but to die, if need be, 
for the name of Christ: for my paramount anxiety 
is, that I may finish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Paul had 
been a minister now for more than twenty years; but 
they had been such years as included the labour and 
sufferings of forty or fifty of any ordinary man. He 
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had travelled in many lands; ‘“‘ had been in prisons 
frequent, in deaths oft; had been stoned, scourged, 
beaten with rods; had thrice suffered shipwreck ; had 
gone through perils of waters, and perils of robbers, 
and perils by the heathen, and perils in the city, and 
perils in the wilderness, and perils in the sea, and 
perils among false brethren; he had gone through 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
fastings often, in hunger and thirst; and, besides 
those things that were without, there had been 
what came upon him daily, the care of all the 
Churches.” The worn and wearied old man might 
be excused for saying that he sometimes felt a wish 
for rest, and “ had a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ,” which would be far better for him than to 
remain in the body. But his work, he felt, was not 
yet done; and though he saw nothing before him 
but bonds and imprisonment, his purpose was un- 
altered,—by God’s help he would persevere to the 
end, and be faithful until death,—he would still go 
on, loyal to Him, who, ‘‘ deeming him worthy to be 
trusted, had put him into the ministry.” In every 
place, at all times, by all means, he would still seek 
“to save some,” by “ testifying the gospel of the grace 
of God.” He would keep on “ fulfilling his course,” 
for thus only could “he finish it with joy.” While 
he lived, he must preach and labour ;—there would 
be time enough for rest in eternity and heaven. 

In the last place, we notice what he says to those 
whom we may take to have been younger men, who 
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had been admitted to the eldership within the last 
year or two, and were comparatively at the commence- 
ment of their official work. “Take heed to your- 
selves ;” that must be your first care. The minister 
is a Christian, and his ministerial life can only be 
sustained as a pure and vigorous Christian life lies at 
the root of it. ‘Take heed unto yourselves,’—to 
the strengthening and nourishing of your own faith, 
to the culture of your personal devotion, to your 
private habits of communion with God. He that has 
to teach religion must have religion. He that has 
to direct men to the upper world, must be in the path 
himself—must go before them and lead the way. 
Take heed unto yourselves, and “to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” 
It is “ the flock of God ;” it is that sacred possession 
which the “Lord hath purchased with His own 
blood ;” your official relation to it is of His appoint- 
ment. Let these two thoughts have their due in- 
fluence—the value that God must attach to His own, 
and the fact that it is He who has placed you over it. 
Overseers, bishops, elders, deacons, every office and 
officer in the Church, all are made for the flock, not 
the flock for them. It is necessary to think of all 
this, for dangers are coming, trials and temptations 
are ahead, grievous wolves, in the disguise of shep- 
herds, shall enter in among you, men will spring up 
in the form of ministers, ‘‘ speaking perverse things 
’ to draw away disciples after them ;” therefore ‘‘ watch,” 


—watch over yourselves as to your inner life, watch 
Y 
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against danger from without; shepherd the flock, 
shield it and guard it from false doctrine and raven- 
ing wolves ; and remember this, that for three years 
I “ceased not to warn every one of you night and 
day with tears.” Let those tears be eloquent and 
persuasive. ‘‘ Be followers together of me, and mark 
them which walk so as ye had us for an ensample: 
for many walk, of whom I have told you often, and 
now tell you even weeping—weeping afresh—that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ ;” for Christ 
died “ that He might deliver us from all iniquity, and 
purify to Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” Be ye rather “ensamples to the flock, in 
faith, in love, in conversation, in charity.” ‘ Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to the doctrine; continue 
in them, for in doing this, ye shall both save your- 
selves and them that hear you.” 

The address of St Paul at Miletus thus illustrates 
his personal character, official devotedness, faith, zeal, 
tenderness, solicitude, self-sacrifice, and other dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. But, now, passing from 
what is personal, it may not be amiss to look for a 
moment at the scene before us, as suggestive of some 
things bearing on primitive ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments. ‘The advocates of different systems of church 
government are all anxious each to find his own in 
what would seem to have been the constitution of the 
- first churches. Many strong things are often said on 
opposite sides, as to a primitive model, original ap- 
pointments, apostolic succession, bishops, priests, 
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orders, and such like. There is not much in the 
New Testament expressed in very distinct and posi- 
tive terms on ecclesiastical matters; we have mostly 
to infer what must have been from what was— 
gathering from historical facts, or modes of action 
and speech, the underlying presence or absence of 
something else. The scene now before us is one of 
those which, in this view, may be regarded as sug- 
gestive. 

In general it may be noticed that from Paul’s 
sending to Ephesus and “ calling the elders of the 
church,” we seem to learn the apostolic, and there- 
fore Divine, institution of the Christian ministry. 
Nothing is said in the previous history of St Paul’s 
residence at Ephesus about elders or presbyters ; we 
read of some of those who “ministered to him,” and 
of others who were “ his companions in travel ;” but 
nothing of any one else; and yet it is evident that 
the disciples at Ephesus had been formed into a 
society, and that officers had been ordained over them 
who might govern and instruct when the apostle was 
removed. ‘This accords with what we read of the 
proceedings of Paul and Barnabas. on their mis- 
sionary journey ; they first preached the gospel and 
made converts, and then, forming these into societies, 
“‘ they ordained them elders in every church, and com- 
mended them to the Lord in whom they believed.” 
It accords, also, with what we find written in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, in which Paul refers both 
to the Divine origin and the grand ultimate object of 
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the ministry. ‘‘ When Christ ascended up on high, 
he gave gifts unto men ; he gave some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pas- 
tors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” There may be differences among 
Christians as to church government,—as to whether 
apostles and prophets have their successors now, and 
ought to have everywhere ; as to whether a plurality 
of pastors and teachers should exist in every congre- 
gation ;—questions may be raised about these and 
mauy other things concerning the ministry ; but how 
any question should be raised in respect to the min- 
istry itself, 1 cannot conceive. The entire teaching 
of the New Testament proceeds on the fact that 
Christ appointed a teaching ministry—an office with 
qualified individuals to fill it—in the Apostolic 
Churches ; and if He gave that for an object—if it 
was to continue till “all who are called by His 
name should come in the unity of the faith, and in 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” 
I am afraid that it will be a long time before the 
Church can do without God’s gifts in the form of 
“pastors and teachers,” “ for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ.” 
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How far the pretensions of any class of ministers 
to special official powers may be able to be justified, 
or how far any individual minister may make good 
his claim to the title by giving “full proof of his 
ministry,” and showing God’s seal and sanction to it, 
—these are different questions, and may be very 
fair questions ; but they do not touch the central 
truth—that a teaching ministry was established by 
Christ. We know, too, that those who were first 
instructed had “to commit what they had heard to 
faithful men, who might be able to teach others 
also ;” that the living voice of the preacher, the per- 
sonal instructions of faithful men, might thus be in 
the Church, and go with it from age to age; while 
that gospel which was first spoken, and then handed 
down by those that heard it, becoming embodied in the 
Christian Scriptures, they should constitute the deposi- 
tory of the faith and the standard of appeal to all time. 

Paul sent for the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
and he addressed them in a way which recognised 
their office as a permanent institution ; and, among 
all the diversified forms of ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Independency, 
Methodism, and so on, a true and real ministry still 
exists, many individuals, of course, everywhere being 
ministers but in name, but many others as truly 
‘moved by the Holy Ghost” to beccme ministers, 
and as really authorised and recognised by God as 
His servants, as any of those on whom Paul or 
Barnabas, Peter or John, laid their hands. 
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But, in addition to this general impression that we 
get, in respect to the Christian ministry as a per- 
manent institution, there are one or two most im- 
portant points, as between the advocates of different 
systems of church order, which may be ¢ested, in 
some degree, by what we have here. Glance for a 
moment at these, as they will be suggested by what 
we are going to say. 

The elders, or presbyters, of the church at Ephesus 
are sent for, and, when they come, they are addressed 
by the apostle as ‘ bishops.” The word used by our 
translators is ‘“‘ overseers,’—a word which gives the 
idea, but conceals the thing. Presbyter-bishops, how- 
ever, would seem to have been the rule in the first 
churches—the original or primary form of the eccle- 
siastical arrangements established by the apostles. 
The Epistle to the Philippians, written some four 
years after the time before us, is addressed to the 
“saints in Christ Jesus, with the bishops and 
deacons.” Still later, Timothy receives directions 
respecting “bishops” and “deacons” as the two 
classes of officers to be appoimted; and that these 
bishops were presbyters we gather from what was 
subsequently said to Titus, that a man to be ordained 
an elder “‘ was to be blameless,” because a “ bishop 
must be blameless.” Later still, St Peter, addressing 
elders, or presbyters, exhorts them, ‘not by con- 
straint, but willingly,” to take “the oversight of the 
flock,”—that is, to discharge the office of a bishop.! 
The word “elder” indicated qualification and char- 
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acter, the wisdom and maturity of age, or the virtues 
of age if the individual were young. “ Bishop” 
expressed office and duty,—that is, oversight and 
superintendence. Confining our attention to St Paul, 
it may be said that, during the greater part of his 
life, we meet only with distinct churches, one in a 
city, many in a province, presided over by presbyter- 
bishops—several of these in one church, never one 
overlooking many churches. 

Admitting this, however, it is suggested that there 
was his own personal superintendence, his “care of 
all the churches,” and that this was an apostolic 
episcopate, which he exercised everywhere over the 
churches he established. And, further, that, towards 
the close of his life, he transferred so much as was 
capable of being transferred of this power to Timothy 
and Titus, who were placed by him over all the 
presbyters in a particular church, as at Ephesus; or 
appointed to “ set things in order ” in a district, and 
to “ordain elders in every city,” as in Crete. On the 
other hand, it is said that, in respect to Crete, what 
Titus had to do was, to set in order “the things that 
were wanting,’ 2—wanting, that is to say, for the 
proper constitution of a church; and that when this 
was done—done by the selection of some for presbyter- 
bishops, and of others for deacons, each society, con- 
sidered as a church, was complete; the apostolic 
representative might then be recalled to the side of 
St Paul, or sent somewhere else, and the perfected 
body be left to its own full functional action. In 
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respect to Timothy at Ephesus, the observation just 
made might be repeated. And in respect to both 
Timothy and Titus, it has been thought that there 
are facts cropping out in the letters of St Paul indi- 
cating how their duties were rather casual, general, 
- extraordinary, accidental, as circumstances in par- 
ticular localities required, than confined and fixed to 
a limited area like a modern “ diocese.” 3 

But however this may be, there is one theory that 
may be tested by the scene before us. That theory 
is, that Timothy was appointed by St Paul the 
Bishop of Ephesus when he (St Paul) left the city 
after the riot of Demetrius. This opinion is founded 
on a comparison of the first verse of the twentieth 
chapter of Acts with the third verse of the first chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to Timothy. In the one it is 
said, “Paul called unto him the disciples, and em- 
braced them, and departed for to go into Macedonia Pad 
in the other it is said, “ As I besought thee to abide 
still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia, that 
thou mightest charge some that they teach no other 
doctrine.” I shall have to tell you in a subsequent 
lecture whether I myself think that Timothy was left 
at Ephesus at this time or not; at present I have only 
to refer to the theory that he was, and then to ask 
you to notice the extraordinary result that this gives 
us on looking at the address of the apostle at Miletus, 

Paul sends for the elders of the church and ad- 
dresses them on their duties and obligations, and 
especially as to the “ heed they were to take of all the 
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flock over whom the Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers,” or bishops. They are to watch against the 
“grievous wolves that would afterwards enter in 
amongst them,” and are warned that “even of them- 
selves men would arise speaking perverse things.” 
But all this time, while Paul was speaking to these 
men, their diocesan, on the theory referred to, was 
standing at his side! Still more, he had been absent 
from his diocese for many months, and was passing 
on now, without any intention apparently of resuming 
his duties! And, still further to surprise and perplex 
us, he had a written charge, which the apostle had 
addressed to him, in his pocket, or his “ carriage.” 4 
And, besides all this, while Paul is devolving the 
whole care of the church on the elders, and making 
them responsible for its preservation from error, he 
does not say a single word to him on whom that 
responsibility must pre-eminently have rested, nor 
refer the elders either to what they owed of respect 
to their appointed head, or what they might expect 
from him of assistance ! 

But, assuming that Timothy did not stand to these 
elders in the relation supposed, and that, that theory 
being given up, the remarks just made go for nothing, 
still the question would be pertinent—Who, then, 
was their diocesan? Or, as it would be fairer to 
put it, Who was to be that when Paul was removed ? 
What provision had he made, or does he think of 
making, for supplying his own place? What hope 
does he hold out of any such arrangement? He 
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addresses these elders in such a way as to leave with 
them the impression that they were to regard them- 
selves as exclusively in charge of the church. He 
warns and admonishes; tells them at once of duty 
and of peril; but he suggests no encouragement from 
the fact of their having, or of his intending that they 
should have, an official superior on whose aid and 
sympathy they might reckon; and yet he is taking 
leave of them under the deep conviction that he 
should never see them more,—leaving them so, with- 
out the slightest intimation of future episcopal guid- 
ance! It would seem, too, from the tenor of his 
address, that a direct apostolical succession can be no 
security against false doctrine in the lower links of 
the chain, seeing that the very first link may get 
tarnished; for those who were ordained by St Paul 
himself, and on whose heads his hands were laid, 
imparting, as is supposed, Divine virtue, might be- 
come, it appears, teachers of “perverse things,” and 
be as bad and destructive in the church as ravening 
“wolves.” Nay, this actually came to pass in the 
case of some of these before us; the apostle lived to’ 
be deserted by the very men who now “fell on his 
neck and kissed him,” inconsolable at the thought 
“that they should see him no more.” Nothing short 
of this can be meant by the plaintive utterance in his 
last letter to Timothy, ‘This thou knowest, that ax 
THEY WHICH ARE IN Asta be turned away from me.”5 

In spite of all this, I am not insensible to the im-: 
portance of the fact that, subsequently to the time 
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‘before us, Paul did write to Timothy and Titus in 
such a way as to exhibit them in a position superior 
to that of the presbyter-bishop.? Whether such posi- 
tion was temporary or not, it was perfectly natural 
that it should become the germ of a subsequently- 
developed episcopacy; nor would it be strange, in 
that case, if the terms “presbyter” and “ bishop” 
became limited by usage to one class, each a repre- 
sentative of those to whom both terms had been 
originally applied. That, however, was plainly not 
what was at first, and by St Paul, universally estab- 
lished. As to his own apostolic episcopacy, it is 
obvious to remark that, supposing, as must of neces- 
sity be supposed, that the churches were not com- 
plete in themselves, as he had organised them, without 
the constant action and exercise of his high function, 
his example would present rather a questionable 
model for others’ imitation. It is perfectly plain that 
for years together he was personally absent from most 
of the churches under his care; and that, so far as 
we can make out, years passed without their receiving 
letters from him, and some never got any, unless, 
indeed, his epistles were more numerous than we 
know; and then, if they were all equally inspired, 
as they surely would be, how is it that so many of 
them have been lost? Where are they? We had 
better be content to take things as we find them in 
the New Testament,—unartificial, formative, inexact, 
—principles recognised that may be worked out 
under different forms, lest, haply, if we claim too 
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much for any particular mode of ecclesiastical regimen 
we may be thrown upon issues which we little suspect. 

The fact is, as, in effect I have already stated, the 
New Testament, taken by itself, determines little on 
ecclesiastical matters. It is not the exclusive pro- 
perty of the advocates of any system. There is 
something in it favourable to each of the different 
forms of church order existing around us,—more, 
indeed, than some of the rigidly right on either side 
are willing to admit. Others, besides Dr Irons,* have 
found it impossible to discover, in the apostolic his- 
tory and letters, the full expression of their several 
peculiarities. Hence there are those who affirm that 
Scripture must be interpreted by the creeds, rather 
than that the creeds are to be tested by it. Most of 
the sects, in fact, read the New Testament in the light 
of their traditions, and find in it what their tradi- 
tions infuse. Some adhere to the development of the 
Church in one century, some to that of another. But 
whatever may be made out from statements in the 
writings of the early fathers, the writings of the ear- 
lier grandfathers leave much scope for diversity of 
action, if truth be maintained and love cherished. 
The same principle may clothe itself in different 
forms, and may be worked out under each with equal 
advantage, Of necessity, different. men, alike con- 
scientious, will have their convictions as to what 
forms are most accordant with primitive usage, most: 
agreeable to the spirit of the gospel, and most adapted 

* “The Bible and-its Interpreters.” 
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for universality; but I believe, for my part, that every 
system may enshrine that truth which, as such, is 
always greater than its formal environment ; and that 
all systems, if worked by spiritual men, and for 
spiritual purposes, will be acceptable to God,—their 
societies, chwrehes,—and their advocates and adhe- 
rents “‘ heirs together of the grace of life.” I dissent 
from the exclusive pretensions of any one system, as 
much as from those of another. As to schism and 
separation, of which we often hear so much, there are 
more churches than one that include parties inhe- 
rently antagonistic,—which are not united by spiri- 
tual sympathy, but are kept together by some sort cf 
* external force; while there are other distinct and 
separate fraternities, which are truly such from the 
attraction and interfusion of truth and love. Faith- 
ful or believing men united together in church fel- 
lowship, loving Christ, and seeking, in godly sim- 
plicity, to serve Him,—seeking to do so in those 
modes of association and action believed to be best, 
but looking with love on those who, in their way, are 
striving to do the same,—cultivating a spirit of 
catholic communion, and constantly saying, in their 
salutations and their prayers, ‘‘ Grace be with all 
them that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,’— 
such men, whoever they might be, and such societies, 
whatever their form, would have nothing about them 
of a schism or a sect. 

But the presbyter-bishops have returned to 
Ephesus; Paul and his company have again em- 
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barked; it is time for us to prepare to proceed 
with them. 

Leaving Miletus, having kneeled down and prayed 
with his friends,—they parting from him in sorrow and 
tears,—the apostle and his company launched forth 
again, and “came with a straight course unto Coos; 
the day after to Rhodes ; and then to Patara.” We 
have not lingered at any of the places which we have 
touched at or passed, for the sake of describing their 
natural scenery, or recalling their old-world associa- 
tions. That does not enter into our plan; but, in 
both the. books that we have more than once men- 
tioned, you will find many such notices, which you 
will read with interest. The vessel in which our 
friends had hitherto sailed was either going no far- 
ther, or had to proceed along the south coast of Asia, 
which would have been out of their way. Finding, 
however, one bound for Phcenicia, which would take 
them more directly towards their destination, they 
embarked in her and set forth. They were now on 
the wide sea, and might have two or three days and 
nights of tranquil progress. They sailed to the south 
of Cyprus, and saw it at a distance on the left as they 
passed. ‘They landed at Tyre, where, as the ship was 
to discharge her cargo, and probably take in another, 
they sought out the disciples, and stayed with them 
seven days. A church might have existed here for 
years ; the men who brought the gospel to Antioch 
might have visited Tyre, or Paul himself might have 


done so, as he passed and repassed it more than 
‘ 
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once. Here a prophetic warning was given to the 
apostle ‘that he should not go up to Jerusalem.” In 
spite of this, however, and of “ the Spirit witnessing 
in every city that bonds and afflictions awaited him,” 
he was resolved to proceed. When all things were 
ready for his leaving Tyre, the Christians of the place, 
with their wives and children, accompanied him and 
his friends “ out of the city,’ and when the moment of 
separation came, they kneeled together on the shore 
and prayed. The people, probably, saw them go on 
board, stood looking at the ship as it moved away, 
and then, sad and sorrowful, turned towards home. 
The vessel reached Ptolemais, (the modern Acre,) and | 
- there her voyage terminated. Saluting the brethren, 
and abiding with them one day, the apostle and his 
friends proceeded by land to Cesarea. Here Philip 
the evangelist had most likely resided for some 
years; his house was well known, and to it Paul 
and his company directed their steps. Philip’s four 
daughters were endowed with the gift of prophecy ; 
whether, however, they uttered any warning to Paul 
is not said ; but he remained at Ceesarea long enough 
for news of his arrival to reach Judea; impelled, it 
might be by that, the prophet sing came down, 
and, as soon as he reached Philip’s house, taking 
Paul’s girdle, and binding it round his own hands 
and feet, he intimated that thus he “to whom it be- 
longed should be bound by the Jews at Jerusalem 
and delivered to the Gentiles.” All were unanimous 
in beseeching Paul to listen to the intimation and not 
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to incur the danger. But these things, though coming 
from a Divine source, were regarded by Paul as warn- 
ings, not as commands ; they were trials of his faith, 
not requirements of obedience; and hence, though 
deeply affected by the earnest and powerful entreaties 
of his friends—entreaties addressed to him, not merely 
by the brethren at Ceesarea, but jomed in by those of 
his own company, Trophimus, Luke, Timothy, and 
others,—he only replied, the utterance of his purpose 
almost choked by sorrow, ‘‘ What mean ye to weep, 
and break my heart ? for I am ready, not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” Seeing that he would not be persuaded, 
they ceased, saying, “‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 

A day or two after, they made up their “ pack- 
ages,” and began the last stage of their long journey, 
anxious to arrive at the Holy City by the ‘evening 
of the Pentecost. Some of the brethren from Cees- 
area went with them to bring them to the house of 
Mnason, with whom they might lodge. Entering 
Jerusalem with more excited and mingled emotions 
than any he had experienced before on similar occa- 
sions, St Paul made his way to the residence of one 
who, as a “native of Cyprus,” he might have heard 
of from Barnabas, and between himself and whom, as 
“an old disciple,” there were sure to be many points 
of personal sympathy. Cheered by a warm welcome; 
and the bright signs of genial hospitality, he sat 
down in the house of the venerable Christian pa- 
triarch, thus ending his third great apostolic journey. 
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We cannot better terminate this portion of St 
Paul’s life, and take our leave of him for the present, 
than in the words of Conybeare and Howson, at the 
close of their twentieth chapter, 2d volume, pp. 242, 
243 :— 

“Thus we have accompanied St Paul on his last 
recorded journey to Jerusalem. It was a journey 
full of incident, and it is related more minutely than 
any other portion of his travels. We know all the 
places by which he passed, or at which he stayed, 
and we are able to connect them all with familiar 
recollections of history. We know, too, the aspect of 
the scenery. He sailed along those coasts of Western 
Asia, and among those famous islands, the beauty of 
which is proverbial. The very time of the year is 
known to us. It was when the advancing season 
was clothing every low shore, and the edge of every 
broken cliff, with a beautiful and refreshing verdure : 
when the winter storms had ceased to be dangerous, 
and the small vessels could ply safely, in shade and 
sunshine, between neighbouring ports. Even the 
state of the weather and the direction of the wind 
are known, We can point to the places on the map 
where the vessel anchored for the night; and trace 
across the chart the track that was followed when the 
moon was full. Yet more than this. We are made 
fully aware of the state of the apostle’s mind, and of 
the burdened feeling under which this journey was 
accomplished. The expression of this feeling strikes 


us the more, from its contrast with all the outward 
Z 
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circumstances of the voyage. He sailed in the finest 
season, by the brightest coasts, and in the fairest 
weather ; and yet his mind was occupied by fore- 
bodings of evil from first to last; so that a peculiar 
shade of sadness is thrown over the whole narration. 
If this be true, we should expect to find some indica- 
tions of this pervading sadness in the letters written 
about this time ; for we know how the deeper tones 
of feeling make themselves known in the correspond- 
ence of any man with his friends. Accordingly, we 
do find in the Epistle written to the Romans shortly 
before leaving Corinth, a remarkable indication of 
discouragement, and almost despondency, when he 
asked the Christians at Rome to pray that, on his 
arrival in Jerusalem, he might be delivered from the 
Jews who hated him, and be well received by those 
Christians who disregarded his authority. The de- 
pressing anxiety with which he thus looked forward 
to the journey would not be diminished when the 
very moment of his departure from Corinth was beset 
by a Jewish plot against his life. And we find the 
cloud of gloom, which thus gathered at the first, in- 
creasing and becoming darker as we advance. At 
Philippi and at Troas, indeed, no direct intimation is 
given of coming calamities ; but it is surely no fancy _ 
which sees a foreboding shadow thrown over that 
midnight meeting, where death so suddenly appeared 
among those that were assembled there with many 
lights in the upper chamber; while the apostle 
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seemed unable to intermit his discourse as ‘ ready to 
depart on the morrow.’ For, indeed, at Miletus he 
said, that already ‘in every city’ the Spirit had ad- 
monished him that bonds and imprisonment were 
before him. At Miletus it is clear that the heaviness 
of spirit under which he started had become a con- 
firmed anticipation of evil. When he wrote to Rome 
he hoped to be delivered from the danger he had too 
much reason to fear. Now, his fear predominates 
over hope ; and he looks forward, sadly but calmly, 
to some imprisonment not far distant. At Tyre, the 
first sounds that he hears on landing are the echo of 
his own thoughts. He is met by the same voice of 
warning, and the same bitter trial for himself and his 
friends. At Caesarea his vague forebodings of cap- 
tivity are finally made decisive and distinct, and he 
has a last struggle with the remonstrances of those 
whom he loved. Never had he gone to Jerusalem 
without a heart full of emotion,—neither in those 
early years when he came an enthusiastic boy from 
Tarsus to the school of Gamaliel,—nor on his return 
from Damascus after the greatest change that could 
have passed over an inquisitor’s mind,—nor when he 
went with Barnabas from Antioch to the Council, 
which was to decide an anxious controversy. Now, 
he had much new experience of the insidious progress 
of error, and of the sinfulness even of the converted. 
Yet his trust in God did not depend on the faithful- 
ness of man; and he went to Jerusalem calmly and 
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resolutely, though doubtful of his reception amongst 
the Christian brethren, and not knowing what would 


happen on the mcrrow.” 
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Lecture XVII. 


« Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool,) I am more: in 
labours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times re- 
ceived I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
Besides those things that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches. Who is weak, and I 
am not weak? who is offended, and I burn not?”—2 Cor. 
xi, 23-29. 


WE have now finished the first half of the life of St 
Paul. The remaining portion is neither so extended 
as to time, nor so diversified in incident ; it is deeply 
interesting, nevertheless, from the new aspects that 
it presents of the apostle’s character, and the strik- 
ing scenes which it brings before us. Whether we 
may be permitted at some future time, in fulfilment 
of our original purpose, to accompany him from 
prison to prison, to trace the course of his last 
labours, and to become, in the end, the witnesses of 
his martyrdom, must depend on circumstances be- 
yond our control. We have, however, this satistac- 
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tion—that what has been accomplished is complete 
in itself ; and we are willing to hope, it has been put 
before you in such a way as to enable you to pursue 
the biography for yourselves—even to the gathering 
from the pastoral epistles, and other sources, hints 
and suggestions as to the last years of the apostle’s 
life. We expect and hope, indeed, to resume the 
subject, and to give you such help as we may be able 
to render in bringing out and setting in order some 
things which are not obvious from not being histori- 
cally recorded. In the meantime, we ask your atten- 
tion to a few parting words bearing on that portion 
of the life which we brought to a close last Sunday. 
What we have in view will be obvious to you at a 
glance on your recollecting when the words which I 
have just read were written. I had intended reserv- 
ing all allusions to time and place, in respect to the 
apostle’s letters, till I could take up, if I may so 
speak, his literary history. Having been led, how- 
ever, to go much more minutely into the facts and 
incidents of his life than I at first meant, it has been 
impossible to avoid occasionally anticipating what I 
had reserved for subsequent remark. At one time, 
for instance, I had to mention that the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians were written at Corinth, and to 
direct you to compare them with the history in the 
Acts.+ In the same way, in our last lecture but one, 
we could have done nothing without referring to the 
Second Hpistle to the Corinthians, as written from 
Macedonia between the time of St Paul’s departure 
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from Ephesus, and his going to Corinth for the fol- 
lowing winter.2 Supposing, then, your remembrance 
of this fact, and assuming that we proved it to be 
such, you see at once that, as all the, things enumer- 
ated in the passage just read must have occurred 
previous to the writing of the letter in which the 
mention of them is contained, they must have oc- 
curred previous to the journey to Ilyricum and the 
visit to Achaia, and all the incidents which, in the last 
two lectures, came in between Corinth and Jerusalem. 

Now, in going through this biography, I have had 
occasion to point out to you two things,—first, the 
light which may sometimes be obtained by comparing 
the history with the letters, the one recording what 
the other omits, and the two together completing the 
story ; second, the extraordinary compression which 
the writer of the Acts frequently uses in putting into 
a line or two what might have made a chapter, or 
chapters, of no ordinary interest. But another thing 
is now evident on glancing over the passage before 
us—namely, that although the greater portion of the 
Acts is taken up with the travels, doings, and sutfer- 
ings of St Paul, yet “the half is not told us” of the 
many stirring incidents which were specially personal. 
The writer restricts himself very much to what was 
immediately connected with the work of God, and 
though the history would have received a marvellous 
addition of human interest had he given the details 
of the several persecutions, diversified dangers, won- 
derful escapes, and extraordinary adventures, which 
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might have been included in a personal narrative, he 
does not do it. He passes over in silence numbers 
of things of this nature, and especially those that 
might have glorified the man. These things are just 
what an ordinary biographer would have delighted 
in; would have collected and treasured as the most 
desirable material for his work. The sacred writer 
is superior to this. He has a higher object. He can 
be silent about the mere human instrument, and give 
his strength and attention to what immediately bears 
upon the Divine work, the rise, spread, and progress 
of which he had set himself to record, 

From the apostle himself, then, we have to gather 
many things which the historian omits. It might 
be thought perhaps, that what is gained in St Luke 
is lost in St Paul, and that the reticence of the one 
might, with advantage, have been imitated by the 
other. In reply to this two things are to be observed 
—first, that from the way in which, as has been seen, 
the apostle’s character and function were disparaged 
at Corinth, he was obliged to defend himself against 
his assailants, and to sustain his pretensions by re- 
ferring to what he had suffered and achieved; 
second, that while doing this he repeatedly ex- 
presses the reluctance with which he stoops to what 
he felt to be a necessity. He is sensible of the humil- 
iation ; he blushes while he writes; he feels that he 
is become “a fool in glorying;” but he cannot help 
it. As he says to his detractors, and to those who 
listened to them, “Ye have compelled me ;”—I must 
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bow to the degradation, disregarding my own feelings 
for the sake of the truth and the cause of God, whose 
servant I am. .Even to this it might be added that 
what he puts forward is not so much what he had ac- 
complished as what he had endured, and that, too, not 
merely as suffering, but as suffering that was humili- 
ating, —not dignified, but connected with infirmity and 
conscious shame,—because in this way, honour could 
be given to Him who had “ accounted him faithful, 
putting him into the ministry.”4 

We shall rapidly glance over the things here 
enumerated—which must all have occurred within 
that portion of the apostle’s life which now lies 
behind us—and shall point out to you how many 
of them there are of which we have heard no- 
thing from the historian. ‘“ Are they ministers 
of Christ? (1 speak as a fool,) I am more: in 
labours more abundant, in stripes above measure, in 
prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in 
the deep ; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness. Besides those things that are 
without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care 
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of all the churches. Who is weak, and I am not 
weak ? who is offended, and I burn not ?” 

Now, as to the general expression with which the 
apostle starts, we know that his “labours” were 
“abundant.” That has been obvious enough from 
what has passed before us. But, as to the other 
things immediately added, we know either nothing, 
or very little. As to “stripes above measure,” “in 
prisons more frequent,” and “in deaths,” or in dan- 
ger of death, “ oft,’—we could not sustain these state- 
ments from the history, except, perhaps, the last. 
We have only heard of “stripes” once, and of a 
“prison” once5—both at Philippi; though, from 
what occurred at Damascus, Jerusalem, Antioch in 
Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Berea, Corinth, Ephesus, he may have been in serious 
peril in all these places, so that more than once he 
may have, figuratively, “ fought with beasts ;” felt as 
if in a gladiatorial “ spectacle,” he was among those 
who were “set forth last, appointed to death > tank 
thus many a time he might have been conscious of 
“having the sentence of death in himself, insomuch 
that he despaired even of life.” 6 

The apostle himself, indeed, proceeds to furnish 
some particulars illustrative of his general statement, 
some of them such as we could ourselves have sup- 
plied from the history, but some not. “ Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one.” In St 
Paul’s time the Jews had the power to inflict 
“ stripes” in the synagogue, and no doubt Paul him- 
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self, when a persecutor, succeeded in subjecting some 
of the disciples to the infliction. The law allowed 
forty stripes,’ but, to secure that the number should 
not be exceeded, it became the custom to give only 
thirty-nine. For this purpose a leathern scourge, it 
is said, with three thongs was employed, which, laid 
on thirteen times, completed the number. Of the 
“five times,” however, to which the apostle had to 
submit to this indignity, not one of them is mentioned 
in the Acts. ‘“ Thrice was I beaten with rods.” This 
was a Roman punishment, as that just referred to was 
Jewish. We have only heard, however, of one instance 
in which Paul was exposed to it, that at Philippi.§ 
“Once was I stoned.” That we have met with; it 
occurred at Lystra.? ‘ Thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have been in the deep.” Not a 
word of all this in the Acts! The celebrated ship- 
wreck, so minutely and graphically recorded by St 
Luke, occurred between three and four years after the 
time at present before us. Other voyages and ship- 
wrecks, then, must have occurred of which we have 
no record. The “night anda day” “in the deep” 
was, probably, his being tossed about for some twenty- 
four hours on one of those occasions, on some of the 
broken timbers of a wrecked vessel, with or without 
companions in distress, as it might have happened. 
We then have another general statement again fol- 
lowed, as it would seem, by illustrative particulars. 
It is reasonable to suppose that when the apostle says, 
“Tn journeyings often,” he refers, not to mere move- 
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ments from place to place, but to such sort of jour- 
neys as had been attended with danger. If so, then 
what follows is the extension of this idea, or its 
branching out into various corroborative instances. 
“Perils of waters,” that is, “floods” or “ rivers.” 
Very likely this, in travelling at all seasons through 
mountainous countries, where streams flowing from 
the heights often suddenly rise, and where bridges 
are little known, or are frequently swept away. 
“ Perils of robbers.” An ordinary danger. Paul 
might be exposed to it in his solitary travels, or even 
when with companions; exposed to “the peril,” though 
not actually robbed. Most likely, however, (hoaek 
neither he nor his friends had ever much lew tien: 
to tempt thieves, they had sometimes to submit to the 
loss of what they had, and perhaps to be left, like 
the man in the parable, “ stripped of raiment,” naked, 
and “ wounded,” and “ half-dead.” “In perils by 
mine own countrymen.” Of this we have heard in 
the history; sometimes his countrymen alone, as at 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Corinth ;10 sometimes in con- 
junction with others whom they incited, as at Antioch 
in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra." “In perils by the 
heathen.” By Gentiles alone, without the instigation 
or assistance of the Jews, as at Philippi and Ephesus.” 
“ In perils i in the city,” “the wilderness,” and “the 
sea.” The first two of these may be supposed to be 
illustrated in what has already been said. The last, 
as differing from “shipwreck,” may refer to donee 
from storms ultietately weathered, or to the attinels 
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of pirates. ‘‘ In perils among false brethren ;” as at 
Antioch and Jerusalem, in Galatia, and other 
places. He most likely refers to those whom he stig- 
matises as such, and who occasioned him trouble 
almost all his life, and wherever he went. 

The apostle passes on to another series of things 
suffered, which is differently expressed. “ In weari- 
ness and painfulness.” Referring most likely to bodily 
toil, oppressive manual labour, in addition to other 
things that wore his spirits and exhausted his strength. 
“In watchings often.” Sleepless nights — nights 
spent in actual pain, or in prayer and tears, or in 
writing to the churches, or in common tent-making, 
for -he “laboured with his hands” often “ day and 

night.”15 “Jn hunger and thirst.” The effects of 
fatiguing, ill-paid labour, or positive physical want. 
He was sometimes without bread, and without the 
means of procuring it.16 “In fastings often.” Volun- 
tary religious abstinence? Sometimes; but more fre- 
quently the consequence of actual destitution. He 
was for days, perhaps, with little or no food, for he 
knew not only what it was “to be hungry,” but to 
“suffer need.” ‘In cold and nakedness.” The 
nights, even after sultry days, are in the East often 
severe. The experience of Jacob might easily have 
been repeated in St Paul, “In the day the drought 
consumed me, and the frost. by night.”17 He was 
often but poorly clad. He had not many “ changes 
of raiment.” A small “ carriage” would have held 
all his clothes. It is more to be wondered at that he 
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should have “left” a cloak “at Troas” than that, 
when winter was in prospect, he should write to 
Timothy to “ bring it with” him.18 “ Beside those 
things that are without,’ the apostle adds, “ that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches. Who is weak, and I am not weak? who 
is offended, and I burn not?” By “the things that 
are without,” some understand the concourse of people 
who were continually coming to him, and to whom he 
had to give audience, to answer inquiries, to offer 
counsel, and to impart help. “The care of all the 
churches” would refer to his anxieties respecting 
them, their being preserved from the inroads, insidious 
or malignant, of false teachers, his correspondence 
with them by letter, his communications from them, 
and his watchfulness over them by sending to them 
agents accredited by himself. His sympathy was at 
once so comprehensive and special that even indi- 
viduals who, at any place, however distant, or in any 
way, however peculiar, were oppressed or scandalised 
could claim and receive his special attention. The 
portrait thus drawn of the apostle by himself uncon- 
sciously presents him to us as undergoing the fatigues, 
sustaining the relations, and discharging the duties 
of three or four ordinary men. All this was going 
on during much of the period through which we have 
been passing, and yet such is the reticence of the 
history that a great deal of it would not be sus- 
pected. 

“Tf I must needs glory, I will glory of the 
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things that concerns my infirmities.” I am not at- 
tempting a minute exposition of all that the apostle 
says, pretending to illustrate every sentence, or to 
throw light upon every allusion. I only say, there- 
fore, in drawing to a close, that what succeeds to the 
sentence just quoted—the mention of his escape from 
Damascus, and the reference to his visions and revela- 
tions—appears to be introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating matters which were by no means anything 
to boast of. His mode of eluding the vigilance of his 
enemies at Damascus was somewhat humiliating; he 
was content to endure it for Christ’s sake, but in itself 
it was something as to which, “ doubtless, it was not 
expedient for him to glory.” His revelations were 
wonderful,—but he was so weak and imperfect in 
himself that they might have proved a snare and a 
scandal, have inflated his vanity, and puffed him up 
“above measure ;” and hence it was necessary that he 
should be submitted to a painful and humiliating dis- 
cipline, having “given to him a thorn in the flesh, 
the messenger of Satan to buffet him.” In this, how- 
ever, he would glory—and that was the reason why he 
now spake—that, deeply feeling to what he was ex- 
posed, and having pleaded often and earnestly for 
deliverance from it, he had received from the Lord 
the consolatory assurance that “ His grace should be 
sufficient for him, because His strength was perfected 
in weakness.” Never would’he have withdrawn the 
curtains of his soul to let in upon it the vulgar gaze 
and the common day, for the mere purpose ee glorifying 
A 
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himself. His object was to exalt Hm whom he loved 
and served, who had called him to the apostleship, 
and had given him in respect to it the proofs and 
pledges of His sanction and confidence. The point 
to be observed, however, in connexion with the pre- 
sent lecture, is this, that no mention is made in the 
history, either by St Luke or by St Paul himself, of 
the vision or visions which are referred to now. We 
cannot identify them, by calculating backwards four- 
teen years from the time of his present writing, with 
any of the visions mentioned in the Acts. Not with 
that at Corinth,19—that is too near,—it could not 
have been more than five or six years before ; not with 
what occurred at his conversion,20—that is too far 
off,—it would be more than twenty years before; not 
with the ecstacy which he had in the temple,?! for 
even that would be seventeen. This reckoning is 
approximate only, not exact; but it is sufficiently 
accurate to sustain the argument. The writer of the 
Acts, then, either knew nothing of these wonderful 
revelations, (Paul had not told even him,) or he was 
restrained from recording what might have seemed a 
glorification of his friend. We owe our knowledge 
of them to circumstance which drew them from the 
apostle in spite of himself, in self-defence; and not 
for that only, but to magnify the grace of his Lord 
and Master ;—drew them from the secret depths of 
his memory, thus forcing him to break the silence of 
years. 


We have now done as much as we can at present 
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accomplish—which has turned out to be more than 
was originally purposed—in attempting to sketch 
for you the Life of St Paul. We ought all of us to 
have got some good from having been so long in the 
company of such aman. He would have been dis- 
tinguished in whatever age or country he had lived, 
for, irrespective of his divine vocation and super- 
natural endowments, he had that in him which must 
have wrought itself out into a marked biography. 
It will not be expected, however, that with but half 
of his history before us, I should enter into any 
analysis of his character, or attempt to weigh and 
estimate it. I shall confine myself to two remarks, 
naturally suggested by the subject of the present 
lecture. 

In the first place, With our views of St Paul's 
office and authority, his spiritual endowments and 
apostolic powers, one can hardly help wondering that 
it was possible anywhere—and especially among his 
own converts—for him to have become the object. of 
suspicion and doubt, to have been disparaged, sus- 
pected, ridiculed, resisted, his pretensions disallowed, 
and his character defamed! This is not at all what we 
should have expected ; it seems unlikely—incredible ; 
we shrink from it with instinctive and irrepressible 
repugnance. But such is the fact, if the story be 
a history; and such is the idea imagined, if it be a 
myth. The conclusion would seem to be this,—sees 
ing that this is not the idea which would be likely to 
present itself to one inventing the biography of a 
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sent and inspired apostle of God,—that it is not what 
he would have dreamed of associating with one who, 
from the very nature of the case, he must have wished 
to exalt and glorify,—the very strangeness and im- 
probability of the thing becomes a sort of pledge and 
guarantee of its truth. 

The second observation is, That the fact which 
has been brought before us more than once, but 
especially this evening, of the compression and 
brevity which characterise St Luke’s history of St 
Paul, the extraordinary omissions of striking inci- 
dents, the silence maintained respecting so much 
which any ordinary author would have rejoiced to 
introduce—all this should not only impress us with 
the conviction that we have in the Acts a writing, 
somehow, above the level and out of the line of secular 
authorship ; but it should also lead us to be cautious 
how we draw inferences from what is recorded, or - 
profess to exhibit, in what we manage to put together, 
a full presentation either of the biography or the man. 
We know of some things which the history omits ; 
there may have been, and probably were, many more ; 
so that, varied and numerous as are the facts and in- 
cidents which crowd the narrative, we may, after all, 
have but a meagre outline, an imperfect and a frag- 
mentary story—the one half may not have been told 
us, even though that half may be such as might fur- 
nish raw material for the lives of three or four ordi- 
nary men, 
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Church of England’ Magazine, 
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CAPERNAUM, as the Sphere of Christ’s Miracles and Ministry. 
From its First Love to its Great Declension. By the Rev. A. Moopy 
Stuart, Author of “The Song of Songs,” ‘‘ The Three Marys,” &e. &c. 
Crown 8yvo, 5s, cloth. 

** Fountains of g@ waters, precious and perennial, are opened, and their 
healing and satisfying efficacy set forth, with a faithful and yet tender and 
affectionate earnestness, ”— ]Viiness. 


THE LIFE OF ARTHUR VANDELEUR, Major Royal Artillery. 
By the Author of ‘‘Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” ‘‘ English 
Hearts and English Hands.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 

“Tt would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful and touching story, . . . 
told as it is with the quiet pathos which marked the narrative of the life of 

Captain Hedley Vicars.”—Morning Post. 


GASCOYNE, THE SANDAL-WOOD TRADER. A Tale of the 
Pacific. By R. M. Barytanryne, Author of ‘‘The Young Fur-Traders,” 
“The Wild Man of the West,” &c. With Coloured Illustrations, Post 
8vo, 5s, cloth. 

** «Gascoyne ’ will rivet the attention of every one, whether young or old, 
who peruses it. The volume is rich in coloured plates, and it will find great 
favour in the eyes of schoolboys.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


THE GREAT JOURNEY: a Pilgrimage through the Valley of 
Tears to Mount Zion, the City of the Living God. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macvurr, D.D. New Edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. By the Rev. J. R. Mac- 


puFF, D.D., 16mo, 2s. cloth. 


THE SAFE COMPASS, AND HOW IT POINTS. By the Rev. 
RicHaRD NEwTon, D.D. Illustrated. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


“This work is calculated to be useful to the young.”—Sunday School 
Teachers’ Treasury. 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By P. H. Gossz, 
F.R.S. With Illustrations by Wotre. First and Second Series. Each, 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


*‘This is a clever and highly interesting work.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“«We strongly recommend it to the notice of our readers,”—Record. 


THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST WITH MAN: its Teaching 
and its Consolation. By the Rev. Ocravius Winstow, D.D. Fcap. 
Svo, 5s. cloth. 
‘*Probably no work has proceeded from the pen of Dr Winslow more 
adapted to impart instruction, or more fitted to administer consolation amidst 
the sorrows of life.”—Morning Advertiser. 


LITTLE THREADS; or, Tangled Thread, Silver Thread, and 
Golden Thread, By the Author of *‘Little Susy.” Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth extra. 

“«This is a very nice little tale.”—Church of England Magazine. 
“A lively and effective boo! for a child of tender yea.s,”—ecord. 
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LITTLE SUSY AND HER SIX BIRTH-DAYS. By her Aunt 
Susan. A Book for very Little Children. With Plates by ABSOLON. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards. 


“There is no mistake about this being a captivati ok for the little 
ones. We have much pleasure in heartily commending t lume.”— Youth's 
Magazine. 


LIFE: A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom, in the 
Forms, Structure, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. Gosss, F.R.S. 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


THE LISTENER. By Carorine Fry. A New Edition. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. A Book for Young Readers. By 
a Missionary’s Wife. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“A little book . . . . Which all children ought to read, that they may know 
about China. Full of pretty pictures.”—Monthly Medley. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S DAUGHTERS; or, The Spring-time of 
Woman. Dedicated to the Gentlewomen of England. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“‘Reoarded as a simple, pleasant story, with an excellent and religious 
purpose, written with no cant and much sincerity, we have no hesitation at 
all in recommending ‘The Physician’s Daughters.’ ”—Court Journal.; 


A MORNING BY THE LAKE OF GALILEE. By the Rev. 
Jamrs Hamitron, D.D. 16mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
“Tt is an excellent little book, and will be acceptable to Christian readers.” 
— Watchman. 
«<The subject is treated with that admirable tact and deep feeling of which 
the author is so well known to be a master.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE CHRONICLES OF A GARDEN. By the late Miss Hmnrt 
ErTa Wixson, Author of “Little Things,” &. With a Brief Memoir by 
James Hamitton, D.D., F.L.S. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth 
extra. 


“It presents everywhere familiar nature, leading up to Nature’s God. It 
may be warmly recommended in every point of view.”—Record. 


FORGIVENESS, LIFE, AND GLORY. Addresses by STEVEN- 


son A. Bhackwoop, Esq. Crown 8vo, 2s. limp cloth. 


“It is an admirable volume to place in the hands of young persons 
especially ; but it will be read with much interest and profit by all.”—Record. 


SEED FOR SPRING-TIME: Letters to my Little Ones concern- 
ing ioe) : haa in Heaven. By the Rev. Witt1Am LANDELS. 16mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


“A beautiful book for children. Very seldom indeed is so apt a vehicle 
for conveying religious truth to young minds to be met with.”—Patriot, 
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WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By the 
Author of “The Physician’s Daughters.” Dedicated to the Young 


bchanee and . of Officers in the English Army. Post 8vo, 5s. 

oth. 

= “The work is wi y of commendation, and will repay perusal.” —Morning 
ost. 


HEAVEN ON EARTH TO ME; or, The Cross of Jesus. By 
the Rev. Daviy THompson, Author of “The Bleeding Heart,” “A 
Sight of Christ,” &c. 18mo, 1s. cloth. 


“This is an exceedingly good little book.” —Znglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


THE MARTYRS OF SPAIN AND THE LIBERATORS OF 
HOLLAND. Memoirs of the Sisters Dolores and Costanza Cazalla. By 
the Author of ‘Tales and Sketches of Christian Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
5s. cloth. 


“In conception, detail, and tone, these stories are far superior to the ordinary 
run of such tales. They contain passages of picturesque and forcible writ- 
ing.”—Atheneum. 


HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By Horartus Bonar, D.D. 
First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, each ds. cloth, Also, Pocket 
Editions, 1s. 6d. each. 


«There is a freshness and vigour, an earnestness and a piety, in these 
compositions, which is very gratifying. The language is highly poetical. 
We have much pleasure in recommending the volume to our readers.”— 
Evangelical Christendom. 


HELP HEAVENWARD. Words of Strength and Heart-cheer to 
Zion’s Travellers. By the Rev. Octavius Winstow, D.D. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 


“Tt is replete with sound, searching, practical remark, conveyed in the 
winning and affectionate spirit, and with the luxuriant richness of phraseo- 
logy by which the author is characterised.”—Scottish Guardian. 


HERBERT PERCY; or, From Christmas to Easter. By L. A. 
MononiErr. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“* This is a very nice tale.”—Church of England Magazine. 

««We have seldom taken up a book, the perusal of which has occasioned us 
so little disappointment, or afforded us so much pleasure, as ‘ Herbert Percy.’” 
—Record. 


GOD’S WAY OF HOLINESS: A Sequel to “God’s Way of 
Peace.” By the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 16mo. 2s, cloth. Also 
a Large-type Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“<To confess the truth, our sympathies have been chained to Dr Bonar’s 
delightful teaching, which, in these times of controversy and apathy, falls 
upon the spirit like refreshing dew. Were such treatises more in request, 
the character of our Churchmanship would be improved, a higher order 
of piety infused, and a nobler philanthropy inaugurated.’—The Church 
Standard. A 
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THE BIBLE MANUAL: An Expository and Practical Commentary 
on the Books of Scripture, arranged in Chronological Order ; forming a 
Handbook of Biblical Elucidation for the use of Families, Schools, and 
Students of the Word of Ged. Translated from the n Work. Edited 
by the late Rev. Dr C. G. Barru, of Calw, Wurtemberg. Second 
Edition, Imperial 8vo, 12s. cloth. , 

The object of this work is twofold :—First, to facilitate the study of the 
Holy Scriptures by arranging them in strictly chronological order, so that the 
suered narrative may form one continuous and connected history from 
Genesis to Revelation; and, secondly, to elucidate the Sacred Text by ex- 
pository Annotations, and at the same time to furnish arguments against the 
pernicious effects of modern rationalism and scepticism. 

The spirit of the work is that of implicit faith in the Divine inspiration of the 
Bible. It is believed the Book will commend itself at once to the notice of 
clergymen, ministers, and others whose duty it is to explain and apply the 
lessons of Divine truth ; and, indeed, that it will prove a valuable help to all 
students of God’s holy Word. 


“The original German of this substantial volume has met with extensive 
acceptance, and it has been thought that the work would be useful to a larze 
body of English Bible students. The text of Holy Scripture is arranged in 
chronological order, and a very considerable part of it is printed in full. The 
expository and practical notes are appended to the respective sections into 
which the text is divided. A table is prefixed to show the order of contents; 
and an index of Scriptures greatly assists reference. A general introduction 
to the Old Testament is followed by a particular introduction to the Penta- 
teuch, and there are also special introductions to the later historical books, 
and the prophets. After the Old Testament, there comes a section on the 
period from B.c. 404 to the birth of Christ. The New Testament is preceded 
by a general introduction, and a special introduction to the Four Gospels, 
which are exhibited in the form of a harmony. In like manner, there is an 
introduction to the Catholic history, with which several of the epistles of St 
Paul are interwoven. The rest of the Epistles are treated subsequently, and 
the Apocalypse is expounded by itself.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 

“*Certainly the cheapest, this is withal one of the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory of commentaries.”—Zvangelical Christendom. 

“A marvellous book; marvellous for comprehensiveness, marvellous for 
condensation, and marvellous for cheapness. Among the many attempts at 
producing a popular commentary on the Scriptures, we know none in ail re- 
spects equal to this.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“We think that many of our readers will be disposed to avail themselves 
of the aid to Scripture study offered by this ‘Bible Manual.’”—Church of 
England Magazine. 

“Tt will secure, as it deserves, many readers in our homes and schools.”— 
Evangelical Magazine. 

“The work is an admirable handbook for the closet of the Christian, the 
hearth of the family, and the study of the preacher.” —Homilist. : 

“Tt seems likely to be a most valuable help to unlearned readers, and its 
authority is well attested. It would be much prized, could it be furnished to 
all our mission-rooms.”—Missing-Link Magazine. 

“*, . . One great feature of the work is its chronological arrangement, like 
the plan of the late Canon Townshend; the Psalms and Prophets being inter- 
mingled in the historical narrative. The whole is made easy of reference by 
very complete indices.”—Clerical Journal. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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